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ADDRESS TO THE READIER 


Ehe tlie pages now given to the pnl)lie Irk] left tlie 
press, the hand that liad written them was cold, the 
heart — of whii']i tew could know tlu' loving d(‘pth — 
had ceased to 1)eat, tlie lar-rangii\g iniiul was lor 
ev(3r still, the fc)‘vent s])ii‘it wa.s at it'st. 

Jjct this l>e ren-ieinbenHl hy those who read, and 
add soloinnil^y to the solenin pui*])ose of tlie hooke 

May those Vlio find ki it their most elicrished 
l)eliefs rpiestioned or (./ontomned, tlieir surest eon- 
solations set at naught, reineinbcr that lie jjad not^ 
^l.irunk iTorn ])aiii and angnisli to iiimsr'lf, as one by 
one he parted witli })oj:’tioi]s of that hiith wdiich jm 
boyhood and. early j^outh luul l)ecn tlie tnainspring 
of l.iis life. 

liOt them remcml>er tliat, however many tlie years 
granted to him on eartli miglit liavi^ Ijcvui, his search 
after truth would have ended only with his exist- 
enco ; tliat he would luvve Ixa-n the first to call for 
unsparing examination of his owni opinions, argu- 
ments, and conclusions; the lirst to Avelcome any 
new lights thrown hy otlier workers in the same 
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lielil v>vi tlie nvysterics of our being and of the 
iniiversie. 

tlieni ren]cml)er that AvJnle ho assails ninch 
^^d^ich they ]*e('kon nnassaihdde, ho does so in what 
to liiiii is th(> (.*ause of goodness, iioLhvifes, love, 
imitli, and of I jic mental progress of mankind. 

\a% tlioin r(muaitl)er that tlie nttcrarico of that 
wlvich, aifer earnest and laborious thouglit he deemed 
to be the truth, Avas to him a sacred duty ; and may 
tliey hail, as lie w onld liave felt, the justnesB of these 
words of a good man and rinswerving ( -hristaaiw 
latrdy passed away : A nian’s charity to those who 
<ii(}er fi’om him u])on groat and dillicult (.|uestions 
will 1)0 in tho riitio of in's own knowledge of them : 
the more knoAvledge, the mbi^ charity/’ 


F. K 



Sfnsfci'iljetJ, 

all reverence and all affection^ to the )nemory of the 
ever-lafnented wife 7uhose hearty interest in this book 7ms , 
during many years of preparatory toll, my best si/pport ; 7vhose 
fudgment as to its merits or its faults 7V0iild liaise been my most 
trusted guide ; whose sympathy my truest encouragement; 
7vhose joyous 7aelco7ne of the compkted raork I had tong looked 
fomvard to as fny ofie gtrat re7uafuiy 7a hose nature, combining 
in rare unlofi scientific clearmss laith spu'itual depth, may ifi 
some slight degj'ec have left its inipfrss on the page, though 
far too faintly to cotn^ey an adequate conccptioti of one* 7ahose 
j'eligious zeal in the cause of truth 7vas rivalled only by the 
ardour of her humanity and dhe abundance of her love, 

U-AVENSCROFr, 
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EXPLANATION OF SHORT TITLES. 


In order to avoid ciicuiuberiiig the page-s witli neites con- 
taining the naiiie.s oi' books, many ol’ wliicli would require 
to be frequently re[)eated, 1 have adopted, in refei’ring to tlie 
under-mentioned works, the following abln’eviations : — 

A. B The Aitureya Brabiiiiuiiiiu of the Eig-Veda. Edited, trans- 

lated, and explained by Martin IIauu, PhJ). Vol. i. 
Sanscrit text. ii. Translation, with notes. Bombay, 
1863. . * 

A. L (J An Account of the Islai^ of Ckylon, by RoBPUiT Pkrciyal, 

Es(p, of Ilis Muji?sty s iqili Eegiinent of Foot. London, 
1803. 

A. M Antiquities of Mexico (Lord Kingsb()Roi;oh.’s), conquising’ 

• facsimiles of Ancient Mexican ]>aiuungs and hieroglyphics. 

Together with the Alonuinents of New Spain, by Mons. 
DopaIX ; \eitlj theirvrespeciive scales of measurement and 
accompanying descriptions. Tiie, wdiole illustrated by 
many valuable inedited manuscripts, l>y Aogiistinu 
Aglh). In 9 vols. London, 1831 48. 

A. N. L....Anie-Nicene (Christian Libraiw; translatimia of the \¥ritinus 
of the Fathers down to a.d. 325. Edinburglm T. & T. 
(Nark, 1870, «&c. 

A. R Algic Researches, comprising inquiries I'cspecting the mental 

characteristics of the North ATnericaii Indians. First 
• KSeries. Indian Talcs and Legfuids. In 2 vols. By 
Henry Rowe Sctiooloraft. New York, 1839. 
Asha.........Ashantee and tlie (lold Coast, )y John Beech am. Loudon, 

1841. 

A. 8. L History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by Max Muli/kr. 

London, 1859. 

As. Re. Researches of the Asiatic Society in Bengal. (kdciUta. 

1788-1839. 



X EXPLAJSIAT70K0F SBORT 77TLES. 

A V Awsta, die Heiligen Sclirifteii dor Pui-Keu. A us deiri Gruiid- 

texte iibersetzt, mit sleter Pucksiebt auf die Tradition. 
You Dr Fuieb. Spiegel. Erster ikind. Dor Veiididad. 
Leipzig, 1852. ZweiterBand. Vispered utid Yagna. Leip- 
zig, 1859. Dritter Baud. Kliorda-Avesta. Leipzig, 1863. 

B. A. U Bibliotheca IiuUca. Vol. ii. part iii. The Brihad Aran- 

vaka TJpuuishad, with the Coniiiieiitary of Sankara 
A'cba’rya. Translated from the Origiiial Sanskrit by Dr 
E. liofjR. Calcutta, 1856. 

Bergeron.., Voyages fails principalement on Asie, dans les XIF, XIIP, 
et XV^' siecles, par Benjamin de Tudole, Jean 
du Plan-Carpin, N. Ascclin, Guil. de RuTjruquis, Marc- 
Paul, Haiton, Jean de Mandeville et Ambroise Contarini ; 
accompagnes de rili.stoire des Sarrazins et des Tartares, 
par P. Bergeron. A la Haye, 1735. 

Bernaid Rccueil des Voyages au Nord. Amsterdam, chez Jean 

FiitsDifiiiu:: Bernard, 1727. 

Bh. G...,..,Tlie Bhagavat-Gitd ; or a Discourse between Krislma and 
Arjinia on divine matters. A Sanskrit Philosopbical 
Pooiu ; translated,, with copious notes, an Introduction 
on Sanskrit Philosophy, and other matter, l)y J. Cockbuhn 
Thomson. Hertiord, 1855. 

Bib Apollodo hi Bibliotheca. 

B. T Buddhism in Tibet, by Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. 

Leipzig and London, 3 S63. 

C. B. S A Catena of Jhublldst Scriptures from the Chinese, by 

Samuel Beal. London, 1871. 

(b C '...,Thv3 Chinese Classics, with a translation, critical and exege- 

tical notes, prolegomena, ami copioius indexes, by James 
Legge, D.D. In 7 vols. Vol. i. Confucian Analects, the 
Great Learning, and the Doctrine of tlie Mean. Vol. ii. 
Works of Mencius. Yoh iii. 2 parts, Tlie Shoo King, 
Vol. iv. 2 |»arts, Tiie She King. Yoh v. The Cidun IVew. 
London, 1861, &c. (In coitrse of publication.) 

Ceylon Ceylon, an Account of the Island, physical, liistorical, and 

topographical, with notices of its natural history, anti- 
quities, and productions, by Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.S., LL.D., tfec. London, 1859, 

C. G A new and accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea, 

rlivided into the Gold, the Slave, and the Ivory Coasts. 
Written originally in Dutch, by William Bosman. The 
2d edition, London, 1721. > 

Chan. Up... Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 78 and 181. The Chandogya 
‘ Upanishad of the Sfima Yeda, with extracts from the 
Commentary of Sankara A’chaVy a, Tran shited from the 
original Sanskrit by KajendralAla Mitra. Calcutta, 
1S62. 
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Chinese The Chinese : a general Description of Cliiivi and its Inha- 

bitants, by John Feancis Davis, Esip, F.il.S. A new 
^ edition. London, 1844. 

Chij)S ...Chips, from a German Workshop, ])y Max MUllee, M.A. 

4 vols. London, 1867-75. 

C. N. E.... Historian General de las Cosas do Nueva Esjiaiia, que en doea* 
librqs y dos volumes escribio ei K. P. Fe. Pernaedino de 
Sahagun, de la Ob.servancia de San I'rancisco, y uno do 
los priineros prcdicadores del Santo Evangelio en aquellas 
regiones, Dala a luz con notas y siq)pleincntos, Caria^s 
Maria de Bcstamante. Mexico, 1829. 

C. 0 ....China Opened, by the Ilev. Charles Gutzlafe, revised 

by the Ilev. Andrew Heid, D.D. In 2 vols. London, 
1838. 

C. P Priniera Parte de los Commentarios Reales, que tratan 

del Origen de los Yiicas,^’ Reyes que fueron del Peru, de 
su idolatria, leyes, y govieriio en paz y en guevra ; de sus 
vidas y conquistas, y de toto lo que fiie aquel Iinperio y 
su Republica, antes que los Es]>aholes passana el. Escrito 
por el Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, natural del Cozeo, 
y Capitari de su Magestad| Lisboa, 1609. 

Dervishes... Tlie Dervishes ; or Oriental l:^pi ritualism, by John P. 


Brown. London, 1868. , 

E. M Eastern Slonachism, bjyRoBERT Spence Hardy. London, 

1850. / 

E. Y Eleven Years in Ceylon, by M ajor F oiU3ES, yStli Iliglilanders. 

London, 1840. 

F. G Die funf Gatlia’s, oder Sanimlungen von Liederii und 


Spruclien Zarathustra’s, seiner Jiinger und NachlVdger. 
llerausgegeben, ilbersetzt und erkliirt von Dr I\Iartin 
Haug. Erste Abtfieilung. Die erste Samnilung (GatliA 
abunavaiti) enthaltend. Leipzig, 1858. Zwoite Abthei- 
lung. Die vier tibrigen SiHumlungv/n enthaltend. Mebst 
einer Sclilussaldiandlung. Leipzig, i860, 

Gandama...Thc Life, or Legend of Gaiulaina, the Buddlna of the Bur- 
mese, witli annotations. The ways to Neibban, and 
notice on the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks, by the lit. 
Rev. P. Bigandet. Rangoon, 1866. 

G. d. M ‘ G. A. Oi,DENDORp’s Geschichte der Mission der evange- 
lischen Binder auf den Caraibischen Inseln St Thomas, 
St Croix, und St Jean. Barby, 1777. 

M. B. I Introduction a rifistoire du Buddhisme Iiidien, par E. 


Burnodp. Tome premier. Paris, 1844. 

H. G David Cranz. Historic von Groniand. Niirnberg und 

Leipzig, 1782. 

H. I Historia natural y moral de las Iiulias, en que se tralau las 

cosas notables del eiclo, y elemeiitos, metales, [vlantas, y 
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aj;iiiTiale:i» dellas : y los iiios, y cercinouias, leyen, y ^^^vienio, 
y ^uerras de los Iiulios. Compuesla por el Padre Joseph 
i)E Acosta, Eoligioso de la Coinpauia de Jesus. Madrid, 
1608. 

H. N. S Histoire iiatiirelle et politique dii Royaunie de Siam, par 

iSTiooLAS Gekvaise. Paris, 1688. 

H. K. 0 An Historical Relation of the Islaud ot Ceylon in the East 

Indies, together with an account of tlni detaining in cap- 
tivity the Author ami <livers oilier Englishinen now living 
t there, and of the Authors miraculous escape, by Kobekt 

IvNok, a cjq^tive there near twenty years. London, 
j68i. ' 

Ic. Ch Iconographie Ghretienne. Histoire de Dieu, par M. Didron. 

Paris, 1843. 

K The Konui, translated from the Arabic, the Suras arranged 

rin ehr^nological order ; with notes and index, by the Rev. 
- J. M. Rodwell, M.A, London and Edinburgh, 1871. 
Iiamtscbatka.,.GEOK(i \V\iLHKiiM Steller’h Reschreibung vmi deni 
f ■ 'Ltiuxte Kamtschatka, desseu Einwohnern, dereu Sitten, 
‘ Kamen, LebeiisarL uinl venschiedenen Gewoliiiheiten. 
Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1774. 

Iv. K. ....... The Kafirs of Natal, by J. Shooter. Jjondou and Guild- 
ford, 1857. 

L, Ti. 5 >l....l)as Lebeii und die T^ilire des JMoluhiimad, iiacli bisher 
grossteiitheils unbeuur^ten Quellen. Bearbeitet von A, 
SpitWNOER. 3 vols, Berlin, 1869. 

Lotus Le Lotus de la Bqiiiie Loi, traduit d,u Sanscrit, accomiaigne 

dTin comrnentaire, et de vingt-et-un memoires relatifs au 
Buddhisiue, par M. E. BmiNouE. Paris, 1852, 

L. T LxVO-tse TaO'te-king. Der Weg zur Tugeiid. Aus dem 

Cliinesischen iibersetzt und erkliirt von Reinhold von 
Planck NER. Leipzig, 1870. 

Manu Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Menu, 

according to the Glo.ss of Cultajca. Comprising the 
Indian system of duties, religious and civil. Verbally 
translated from the original, with a jireface, b}" Sir 
WiLLiA>M Jones. A new edition, collated with tlie 
Sanscrit text, by Graves ('hamney FIauouton, M.A., 
EJI.S., iVc. London, 1825. 

M. B Manual of Buddliism, liy R. Spence Hahov. London, i860, 

M. (fO Les Moines dTlccident depuis Saint Benoit Jusqifa Saint 

Bernanl. Par le Comte de IMontalembert. In 5 vols, 
l^iris et Lyon, 1868. 

Misc. Kssays...xVlis<telIjineous Essays, by II. T. C>olebrooke. 2 vols. 

London, 1837. (The only complete edition, however, }a 
the one pulvlished iii 3 vols., London, 1873.) 

M, N, W...Tlie Myths of the Ne*\v AVorld ; a Treatise on the Symbolism 
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and Mytliology of the Red Race of America, by TOaniki. 
G* Biunton, A.M , M.D. Kew York, 1868. 

N. A .All Account of the Jfative Africans in the iieighltoiirhood of 

• Sierra Leone, by Thomas W [NT^:riiottom, 2 vols, l^ondon , 
1B03. 

N. F Histoireet Description generalede hi Nouvello France, avec 

le journal liistorique dhin. voyage fait par ordre du Roi 
danb'rAm(h'iqiie Beptentrioriale. Par le P. de Cuauli;- 
voix, (le 1 a Compagnie de Jt^siis. 3 vols. Paris, 1744. 

N. M. E...A Narratii^e of Misvsiotuiry Enterprises in the South Sui 
Islands, ^vith remarks upon the natural history of the 
Islands, origin, languages, traditions, and usages of the 
iiihabitants, by the Rev. John Wiujams. London. 1837. 
N. S. W. ..All Account of the English (^dony in New South Wales, 
from its (irst settlement in January 1788 to, August r8oi, 
by Li(tuteuant-Oolonel Collins, of .the Hayal Alariues. 
London, 1804. ^ 

N. Y Nineteen A^'earsiu Polynesia : Missionary Life, Tiwels, and 

Res(.‘arches in tlio Islands of the Paijilie, l>y tlie Kc-v. 
George Turner. London, 1861. 

N. Z New Zealand and its Aborigim'%s, by W ill iaMv Brown, 

London, 1845. 

0 -k(?c-pa....O-kee-pa : A Religious ('ercmoiiy ; and other customs of tln^ 
M'.antUifis, by GeoiuieJIatlin. lamdon, 1S67. 

O. P Tbe Speculatioiis on j‘ 4 eta|diys)(!s, IVility. and Morality of 

tbe Old, f‘b.iIoso])/ier,’^ Lau-tsze, translated from the 
Chinese, witli an Introductihii, by John (hfALMEUs, A.M. 
London, i868. 

t)^. S. T Original Sanskrit Texts on, the origin and history of the 

people of India, their Religion and Institulions. Col- 
lected, translated, and illustrated by J. Muik, D.O.L., 
LL.I). \V)lume First, Mythical and Legendary Accounts 
of the Origin of Caste, witJi an inquiry into its existence 
ill the Vedic age. 2d edition. London, 1868, V'olumu 
Becoud. Inquiry whether the Hindus are of Trans- 
nimalayan Origin, and akin to the Western brancJies of 
llie Indo-European Race, 2d edition. London, 1871. 
Volume Third. The Vedas : opinions of their authors 
and of later Indian writers on tlieir origin, inspiration, 
* and authority. 2d edition. Lomlon, 1868. Volume 
IVmrth. Comparison of the Vedic with the later repre- 
sentations of. the principal Indian deities. 2d edition. 
London, 1873. Volume Fifth. Contribniious to a Cos- 
mogony, Mythology, Religious Lhais, Life and Man runs of 
the Indians in the Vedic age. London, 1870. 

P. A An Examination of the P;di Buddliistical Annals, by ti'e 

Honourable George Turnour, of the Ceylon Civil Ser- 
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vice. [From the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society for July 

1837 '] 

P. A. Proplieten des Alten Bundcs, erklart von Heinrich 

Ewald. Z^veitti Ausgabe in drei Banden. Erster Band. 
Jesaja init den iibrigen alteren Proplieten. Gottingen, 
1867. Zweiter Ikml JeTcinja iind Hczeqiiiel iiiit iliren 
Zeitgenoasen. Gottingen, 1868. iJritter Band. Die 
jinigsteii Propheteii des Allen Biindesf mit deii Biiclieni 
Barukh und Daniel. Gottingen, 186S. 


^^irsees Essays on tlie Sacred Language, Writings, and Beligion 01 

the ?Virsees, i>y Martin Haug, Ph.D. Bombay, 1862. 

Pi(‘ard The Cereinonies and 'Religious Customs of the various 

Nations of the known World, by Mr Bernard Pioaed. 
Faithfuily translated into English by a geiitleinan. 
London, 1733. 


Popol VLth...Popoi Vuh. — Le Livre Sacre et Ics Mythes de rAntkpiite 
Ainkricaine, avec les livres heroiqnes et liistoriques des 
Quiches. Texte Quiche ct traduction Frant^aise en regard, 
& <&c. (hnnpose sur des docuiuent.s origimtux et in6dits, 

par rAbULBRASSEUR DE Bouubourc. Paris, 1861. 

Tl. B Die Ridigioii des Buddha uud ihre Eritstehung, von Karl 

Friedrich KopRen. Erster Band. Die Religion des 
Buddha und ihre Entsteluing. Berlin, 1857. Zweitei' 
Band. Die Lafnaische Hierarchie and Kirche. Berlin, 
iS59- \ 

R(d. of Jews.,. The Book-df tlie Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of the 
Jews, as practised in their Synagogues and Families on all 
. Oiicasious ; on Sabbath and other Holidays through- 
out the ychrv <'Ttiin from the Hebrew, 

l^ Gamaliel ben Pedaeue, Gent. London, 1738. 

R. I Die Religids^n, Politischen, und Socialen Ideen der Asiati- 

Calturvdlker und der Aegy pier, in ihrer hlstorischeii 
iSM voii Carl Twkhten. Heraus- 

gdgeben von Prof. Dr M. Lazarus. 2 vols. Berlin, 
1872. 


Roev Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. i to 4. 7 'he first two Lectures of 

the Rig-Veda-Saiiliita. Edited by Dr K. Roer. Calcutta, 
1848. 

E. S. A The Religious System of the Amazulu, by the Rev. Canon 


Callaway, M.D. Parti. Unkulunkulu ; or the Tradition 
of Creation as existing among the Ainazulu and other 
tribes of South Africa, in their owTi words, with a trans- 
lation into English, and notes. Part ii. Amatongo, or 
, Ancestor- Worship. Part iii. Tzliiyanga Zokubula, or 
Divination. Natal, »&c., 1868--70. 

R. T. R. P...Rgya Tchtu'Rol Pa, ou DtU^eloppement des Jeux, contenant 
riiistoire <in Bouddha Cakya-Mouni, traduit sur la version 
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Tibetaine du Bkali Hgyour, et rcvii stir Toriginal Sans- 
crit (Lalitavistara) par Fh. Ed. Eoucad^. Premiere 
Partie. Texte Tibetain. Paris, 1847. Deuxieme Partie. 
Traduction Fran Qaise. Paris, 1848. 

p. V. S Rig-Vala-vSauliita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, 

translated and explained by F. Max IMdlleb, M.A., LLD. 
VoL i.* Hymns t(.) the Mariits or tin* Storm-Gods. Lon- 
don, 869. 

S. A SaAMgc Africa ; the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South- 

Western, and North-Western Africa, by W. WlXWOOD 
Heade. London, 1863. * 

Sale The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed ; 

translated into English immediately from the original 
Arabic. A\"ith explanatory notes, taken from the most 
approved Commentators, To which is prcfixcal a prelimi- 
nary discourse, by Geoiige Sale, Gent. A new edition, 
with a memoir of the translator, and with various read- 
. iiigs and illustrative notes Irom Savary’s version of the 
Korun. London, 1867. ' - 

S. L A A^oyage to the River Sierra Leone, on tlie Coast of Africa, 

by John Matthews, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy ; 

. during his residence in that country in the years 1785, 
1786, and 1787. London, 1791. 

S. L, A Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand, by 

Geouge French Ang^vS. London, 1S47. 

Ssabismus...Die Ssabier und dor Ssabismus, .Vop Dr 1 ). Chwolsohn. 

Band 1 . Die Entwickelung dor Begriile Ssabier und 
Ssabiamus uud die Geschichte. der harrai Ssabier^ 

Oder der Syro-hellenistMi^ Heiden im nordlichen 
JMosopotamien und in Bagd 4 d> «ur Zeit Chalifats. 
Band II. OrientaRachb QueU^^ zur Geschichte der 
Ssabier und des Ssabismus. St Petersburg,' 1856. 

8, V Die Myrnnen des Banui-Yeda, herausgegebeii, ubersetzt imd 

mit Glossar verschen, von Theodor Benfey. Leipzig, 
1848. 

T, R. A. S.,, Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Irfiland. London, 1 827-35. 

T. T. K Lao-ts^’s Tab Tc King. Aiis deni Chinesischen ins Deutsche 

iibersetzt, eingeleitet und commentirt, von Victor von 
. Strauss. Leipzig, 1870, 

V. G ...V'^oyage dii Chevalier Des Marchais en Guinee, Isles 

voisines, et a Cayenne, fait eii 1725, 

Viti Viti : An Account of a Government Alission to the Vitian 

or Fijian Islands in the years 1860-61, by Berthold 
Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S, Cambridge, 1862. 
Wassiljew,..Dcr Buddhismus, seine Doginen, Geschichte und Litteratur, 
von W. AV ASST L, TEW. Krster Theil. Allgemcine Ueber- 
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siclit. Am (lem Russisclien abersetzl. Bt Petersburg, 
'*1860. 

...The Worhl Eu(’ompass(xl, by Bir Francis Drark, 1577-80, 
Written by Francis Fi, etcher ; collated with' an un- 
published M S. Edited with Appendices and Introduction 
by W. S. W. Vacs. 8v'o, wap. London, Hakluyt So- 
ciety, 1855, 
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AN 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS ’ BELIEF. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Human nature, among all the phenomena it offers to 
the curious inquiries of the student, presents none of 
more transcendent interest than tlie plmnemenon of 
Religion. Pervading the whole hiistdry of lhankind 
from the very earliest ages of which we have any 
authentic knowledge up to the present day p exercis- 
ing on the wild and wandering tribeSj which Sqem to 
have divided the earth among them in those priniitiye 
times, an influence scarcely less profound than it lias 
ever exercised on the most polite and cultivated 
nations of the modern world ; leading now to peace 
and now to war ; now to the firmest of allianees, ilow 
to the bitterest enmities ; uniting some in the bonds 
of a love so enduring as to oiitlast and put to shame 
the fleeting unions of earthly passion ; separating 
others, even when every motive of interest and natural' 
affection corispired td unite them, so completely as to 
impel them to deliver each other up to the ghastliest 
tortures ; Beligibn deserves a foremost place— if nof. 
the foremost 2>lace of all — among the emotions which 
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hate in their several ways affected, modified, and con- 
trolled the current of human events. 

- Forming, as it does, so large an element in the 
constitution of our complex nature, and playing so 
vast a part in guiding our actions, Religion mu^t well 
deserve to be made the subject of philosophical in- 
(piiry. If we can by any scientific means discover 
its origin, laj?" bare its true character to the gaze of 
students, and estimate the value of its pretensions to 
be in possession of truths of equal, if not superior, 
authority to those of either natural or moral science, 
we shall have performed a task which may not be 
Avholly useless or altogetlier uninstructivc. 

Our first business, in such an inquiry as this, should 
be to determine the method on which it ought to be 
conducted. In analysing the religious systems of the 
world, the question of method is alhimportant. In-i 
deed, it will be abundantly evident in the course 
of the ensuing investigations that the conclusions 
reached by those who have cultivated this field of 
knowledge have often been unsound, simply because 
they liave failed to pursue-the only proper method. 
Nothing can be easier, for instance, tlian to construct 
elaborate systems of religious philosophy, tlie several 
parts of which hang so well together that we find 
it difficult to urge any solid objection against them, 
while yet the whole edifice rests upon so insecure a 
foundation that at the least touch of its lowest, stones 
it will fall in ruins to the ground. This too common 
mistake arises from the fact that the first principles 
of the system are assumed without adequate warrant, 
and will not bear examination. Half, if not many 
more than half, the common errors of believers in the 
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various current creeds arc due to a similar cause. 
These persons star-t from some principle which they 
conceive to b.e indisputable, and proceed to draw in- 
ferences from it with the most complete confidence. 
An extreme instance of this is mentioned by Dr 
Sprenger, wdio was asked by a Mussulman how he 
could disbelieve the religion of Islam, seeing that 
Mahomet’s name was written on the gates of para- 
dise. In a less palpable form, the same mode of 
reasoning is constantly adopted among ourselves. 
Either we do not take the trouble to- submit tlie 
evidence of the facts upon which we erect our 
arguments to a sufficiently rigorous scrutiny, or we 
fail to perceive that the,, axioms we take for 
granted are in reality neither self-evident, as our 
systenr . requires, nor capable of any satisfactory 
demonstration.'’ 

Another and perhaps scarcely a less common kind 
of error arising from defective method is a failure to 
distinguish between adequate aud inadequate evidence 
of religious truth. A sound and exhaustive method 
would not fail to disclosej if not what kind of evidence 
is sufficient, at least what kind of evidence is insuffi- 
cient, to prove our doctrines. It is plain that if We 
sliould find arguments of the, same character used by 
the adherents of different creeds to prove contradic- 
toiy propositions, we should he forced to dismiss such 
arguments as of comparatively little value. Suppos- 
ing, for example, that a Hebrew, desirous of proving 
the pre-eminence of the Jews over the Gentiles, should 
rely for his justification on the miraculous deliverance 
of the ancient Israelites from the Egyptians, aud on 
their subsequent special protection by the Deity, his 
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argument, .liowever apparently conclusive, would be 
considerably weakened if it were found that the 
annals of other nations contained similar tales evinc- 
ing a similar exclusive care for their Avelfare on the 
part of their local divinities. Or if we should claim 
for our own school the advantage of being supported 
l|y the authority of a long succession of able, wise, 
and virtuous men, fully competent to judge of its 
truth, yet if our adversaries can produce an equally 
imposing list of authorities against us, Ave shall have 
gained but little by our mode of reasoning. These 
one-sided ways of proving the exclusive claims of a 
particular creed are as if a person should maintain 
tlie vast superiority of his countrymen over foreigners 
by a reference to the battles they had won, the terri- 
tory they had conquered, and tlni bravery they had 
displayed ; forgetful to inquire whether there were 
not other nations Avliieh had gained victories equally 
transcendent, made conquests equally extensive, and 
evinced a heroism equally admiraldc. 

These blunders, it may be objected, do not arise 
exclusively from a faulty method. It is true that 
they have a deeper source, yet, if a correct method 
Avere pursued they Avould bo avoided. Hence the 
paramount importance of fixing upon one Avhich shall 
not be likely to lead us astray. 

Noav, the method AAdiich in the natural sciences, 
and in the science of language, has led to such vast 
resxilts, may be, and ought to be pursued here. This 
method is that of comparison. • 

When the philologist is desirous of discovering 
Avhat elements, if any, a group of languages possesses 
in common, and what therefore may be considered as 
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its fundamental stock, or essence, ho compares them 
with one another. When the naturalist wishes to 
arriviS at an accurate knowledge of the conformation, 
habits, or character of any class of animals, he can 
only do so by a comparison of diflorent members of 
that class. H6w misleading our conclusions fre<|uently 
are in matters like these when they are not baser] 
upon a suflicicntly wide comparison, rvill bo familiar 
to all. And tliougli tlie analogy between these 
sciences and religion is far from ])recise, yet no good 
reason can be assigned why a method, which has been 
so successful in the one case, should be totally 
neglected in tlic latter. Nor is it enough to say that 
this method is capable of ajrplication to tlie subject 
in band, lleligion, owing to certain cliaracteristics 
which will uow be explained, lends itself with peculiar 
facility to an inv|uiry thus cond’ucted. 

A merely superficial and passing glance at the 
])henomcna presenterl to us by the history and actual 
condition of the world brings clearly to light two 
facts ; ' 

1. The absolute, or all but absolute universality 
of some kind of religious perception or religious 
feeling. 

2 . The coiuitlcss variety of forms under which that 
feeling has made its appearance. 

History, and the works of travellers, amply prov(i 
that no considerable nation has ever been W'itbout 
religion, and that if- it has ever been wmiting, it has 
only been among the rudest savages, wliose mental 
and moral condition was too low to be capable of any 
but the most obvious impressions of sense. Equally 
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indubitably is the second proposition. We are ac- 
quainted with no period in which each country did 
not possess its own special variety of religious' doc- 
trine ; we are acquainted with none in which there 
were not many and wide divergences within the 
bosom of each country among individuals, among 
sects, and among churches. 

In this uui'v'ersality of a certain sentiment, accom- 
panied by this variety of modes, w^e have at least 
a possible distinction between the Substance and the 
Form, between the universal emotion known as Keii- 
gion, and the local or temporary colouring it may 
happen to assume. 

It will be convenient if wc call the substance b}' 
the name of Faith, and the form by that of Bklief. 
The use of these terms in these senses is no doubt 
slightly arbitrary, yet the shade of ditference in their 
ordinary meaning is sufficient to justify it. Faith is 
a terra of large and general signification, referring 
rather to the feelings than the reason ; whereas 
Belief generally implies the intellectual adoption of 
some definite proposition, capable of distinct state- 
ment in words. 

The importance of the comparative method in 
the process of sifting, classifying, and ordering the 
elements of these rc.spective spheres will now be 
apparent. For it is only by a comparison of the 
varieties of Belief that we can hope to arrive, at an 
acquaintance with Faith. Setting one system beside 
another, carefully observing wherein they differ and 
wherein they agree, we may at length hope to dis- 
cover what elements, if any, are to be set down to 
the account of Faith, and what other elements to that 
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of Belief. Even after a full comparison tliere will still 
be considerable danger that we may mistake tenets 
which are widely held, but not universal, for primor- 
dial conceptions of the human mind. Without such 
a comparison, we should most undoubtedly do so, for 
we are ever trtawilling to recognise how wide are the 
limits of variation of Avhich the opinions and senti- 
ments of men are capable. 

Should we, however, succeed in eliminating by our . 
analysis all that is local, and all that is temporaiy, we ' 
shall possess, in what remains to us after this process, : 
a universal truth of human nature. Observe that I 
speak here of a truth of human nature as distin- 
guished from a trutli of external nature. The one 
does not of necessity imply' the other, for it is con- 
ceivable that men might uni^mrsally entertain certain 
hopes, fears, aspirations, or convictions which were 
wholly groundless ; the supposed objects of which 
had no existence whatever beyond the mind that 
entCTtained them. In the present case, then, .all that 
the most exhaustive comparison could do would be to 
lead us up to the scientific fact, that there is in human 
beings an irresistible, tendency towards certain senti- 
ments of a spiritual kind. Whether those sentiments 
can be the foundation of any rational conviction it is 
unable to tell us. 

This question, however, is fully as important as the 
other, and I do not propose to pass it over in silence. 
It will be one object of our investigation to discover 
how far we are entitled to treat truths of Immaii 
na,ture as identical with objective truths. If we arc 
obliged to confess that no inference can be drawn from 
the one to the other, then it will be plain that Faith, 
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however profoxiudly implanted iii our hearts, does 
not convey to us any assurance of a single religious 
truth ; for the impressions xvhich wm call our Faith 
may bo as purely illusory as tlie lancieS of delirium, 
or the images of our dreams. If, • on the other 
hand, an internal sentiment may be accepted, not 
so much as a basis for truth, but as itself true ; as 
leading, and ..not misleading us; then we must 
further examine what are tlie truths which are in a 
manner contained in Faith, and of wdiich Faith is the 
Ava,rrant. 

The lirst' Book, therefore, will deal mainly with 
Belief. Its object will be, by a comparison of some 
of tlie various creeds that are, or have; been, accepted 
by men, to discover thO general characteristics of 
Belief, and to separate these from the more sj^.tecial 
and distinctive elements peculiar tq given times, 
districts, and races. These general characteristics 
Avill, however, belong exchtsivcly to the region of 
Belief, rffld not to that of .Faith. In other Avoids, 
they Avill have no title to a place in a Univeisal 
Religion. 

In the second Book we shall proceed to inA^estig.rte 
the nature of Faith. We .shall endeavour to lay bare 
the foundation of the vast superstructure of Theokgy 
and Ritual erected by the piety of the human race. 
'We shall seek to discover, if that be possible, the de- 
ment of unity amid so much A’^ariety, of permanetce 
amid so much change. And .should Ave be successful 
in the search, aa’-c shall be in a position, if not 
absolutely to solve, at least to attempt the solution 
of the great problem which ever has interested, and 
ever must interest mankind : Is there any such thing 
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as positive tnitli iti the sphere of Ixeligion ? And if 
so, Avhat is it ? Or arc the human faculties strictly 
limited to that species of knowledge which is acquired 
through the medium of the souses, and doomed, in all 
spiritual thiugs, to be the victims of endless longings 
for which there is no satisfaction, and of pei'pctiial 
questionings to which there is no response ? 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOK I. 

Religious Feeling, like all other human emotions, 
makes itself objectively known to us by its manifesta- 
tions. With its subjective character we arc not now 
concerned, our business in the present book being to 
treat it merely tis an objective phenomenon. Tlius 
regarded, its manifestations a^ppear extremely various, 
but on closer examination they will be found to spring 
from a common principle. This principle is the de- 
sire felt by the ’human race in ’general to estaldisli a 
relationship between itself and those superhuman or 
supernatural powers upon whose will it supposes the 
course of nature and the wellbeing of men to lie 
dependent. Were it not for this desire, the Religious 
Idea — if I may venture ’by this term to denominate 
the original sentiment which is the beginning of jjosi- 
tive religion — might remain locked up for ever in the 
breast of each individual who felt it. Rut thcixi is 
innate in human beings — arriving like wanderers in 
the midst of a world they cannot understand — an 
overpowering wisli to enter into some sort of com- 
munication with the mysterious agencies of whose 
extraordinary force -they are continually conscious, 
but which appear to be hidden from their observation 
in impenetrable darkness. 

Any man who seems able to give infomation as to 
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tlie nature, of these agencies ; who can declare their 
wishes with regard to the eon duet of men ; who can 
assert, with apparent authority, tlicir determination to 
reward certain kinds of actions, and to punish others, 
is listened to with avidity; and if he is hclieved to 
speak truly his counsels are followed. ‘Any tradition 
which is held to make known the proper manner of 
approaching these great powers is devoutly conserved, 
and becomes the foundation of the conduct of many 
generations. Any Avriting Avhich is consecrated by 
popular belief as either emanating directly from these 
powers, or as having been composed under their 
,'i.uthority and at their dictation, is regarded with pro- 
found reverence ; and np one is allowed to cjuestion 
either its statements of fact or its injunctions. What 
are the particular characteristics which enable eitlier 
men, traditions, or writings to acquire So extraordinary 
an authority, it is difficult, , if not impossible, to say. 
Borne approach to a reply may be made in the course 
of tlie inquiry, but much Avill still remain unac- 
(!ounted for ; one of those ultimate secrets of our 
nature which admit of no complete discovery. Cer- 
tain it is, howe\"er, that this passionate longing to 
ejitcr into some kind of relatiosr witK^the unknoAvn 
deceives its satisfaction in the earliest stages of 
human society. 

Man, isolated, fearful, struck with Avonder at Ids 
oAvn existence, eiawcs to become acquainted with the 
Iffivine Avill, to hear tlie accents of the Divine voice, 
to offer up his petitions to those higher beings Avho 
are able to grant them, and to offer them up in such 
a manner that|.,they may be Avilliug as aax*11 as able, 
rmpcllcd by tia^,«c^aving, the Keligioiis Idea passes 
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out of its condition of vague emotion ii\to that of 
positive opinion. It hecomes manifest, or, if I may 
use ah. appropriate image, incarnate. 

The means by which the wished-for intercourse be- 
tween man and the higher powers is effected are 
obviously twofold : such as convey information from 
the worshippers to their deities, and such as convey i^t 
from the deities back to their worshippfers. In other 
words they might be described as serving for com- 
munication upwards, or communication downwards ; 
from mankind to God, or from God to mankind. In 
the former case human beings are the agents ; in the 
latter the patients. In the former, they consciously 
and intentionally place themselves, or endeavour to 
place themselves, in correspondence with the unseen 
powers ; in the latter, they simply receive the injunc- 
tions, reprools,* or other intimations with wliich those 
powers may think fit to fipmur them. 

The methods by which this correspondence is sought 
to bo effected are very various. Ijct us take first those 
which carry the tlioughts of men’s hearts upAvards. 

1. The earliest, simplest, and most universal method 
is the performance of certain solemnities of a regularly 
recurrent kind^ %hl^h, as expressive of their object, 
I Avill term consecrated actions. Such actions ate 
prayer, praise, sacrifice, ceremonies and rites, offerings, 
and, in short, all tlie numerous external acts compre- 
ljende.d under the term Worship. 

2. The second is the consecration of distinct places 

for the purpose of carrying on such Avorship, or other- 
Avise approaching the Deity more'closely and solemnly 
than can be done on common and uns^ctified ground. 
These I term cotisecrated places. , * 
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3. Tliirdly^ Ave. liaye a large class of objects dedi- 
cated expressly to reli^ous piuiAOses. Sucli are votive 
olFerings of all kinds ; pictures, statues, vestments, 
gifts bestoAved on tbe jmesthood for employment in 
Divine AAmrship, or AAdiatcver else the piety of the 
devotees of any deity may induce them to AvithdraAv 
from their OAvn consumption, and set apart for his 
service. These are consecrated objects. 

4. Devmutly disposed persons seek to enter into a 

more than commonly direct relation Avitli their god 
by dedication of their own persons to him, such dedi- 
cation being signified by some special characteristics 
in their mode of life. Such are ascetics of all descrip- 
tions, AAdiether they lie k.nown as Essenes, Nazarites, 
Bonzes, monks, or any other term. I describe thhnf 
henceforward as consecrated persons. . J, * 

5. Lastly, Ave have a' class of men AA'ho are also con- 
secrated, but AA'ho differ from the preceding in that the 
object of tlicir consecration is not personal but social. 
They are dev'oted to the service of the deity not in. 
order that they individually may enter into more 
intimate relations AAuth him, ’but that they may' carry' 
on the needful intercourse b^tAveen the community at 
large and its gods. To empliaifee this distinction, I 
call them consecrated mediat ^, ; 

The second great division iSf our subject is that 
Avhich treats of the several modes by'' Avhich diAune 
ideas are carried downwards. And here we Avill fol- 
low a classification corresponding as nearly as possible 
to that adopted in the preceding section. 

ri First, |hen, the Deity conveys his AAdll or his 
intention $hf^gh events; such as omens, auguries. 
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miracles, dreams, and many ot^er phendn/eua. All 
these may be termed Ao?y evenfifi 

2. Secondly, there are certain spots which are either 
fjivourable to the reception of^supernatural communi- 
cations, or have on some occasion been the scene of 
such a communication, which we will call holy places. 

3. Thirdly, certain objects are held to possess mys-’ 
terious powers, as that of healing disease. Eelics, 
articles that have been used by holy men, and such- 
like remains, come within this category. They may 
be described as holy objects. 

4. All communities above the very low^est employ 
professional persons for the express object of convey- 
ing to them the will of their Deity, or discovering his 
iiiteihtions as to the future. ^'h,e most usual name for 

>sueh-^unctionaries is that of Priest, and for the sake 
of erabracing all ecclesiastical *or quasi-ecclesiastical 
classes under one designation I shall call them holy 
orders. 

5. The possession of a professional character dis- 
tinguishes them from the next class, who serve as the 
fifth channel between God and man, but who differ 
from the fourth in the Circumstance of being seE- 
appointed. Prophets |for. it is of these I am speak- 
ing) receive no regu|g^^^secratiou ; nevertheless the 
part they have playe^||.,the religious history of man- 
kind has been of such* transcendent importance that 
they deserve to be plateed in a class apart under the 
title oiholy persons. 

6. Sixthly, there remains a mode of communication 
from God to man to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding on our side ; it is that of written documents. 

Man has never (so far as I am aware) imS'Mtted him- 

vot.r. B 
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self capable of sending a letter or written composition 
of any kind to God ; but God is supposed, through 
the medium of human instruments, , to have em- 
bodied his thoughts in writing for the benefit of the 
human race. The result is the very important cate- 
gory of holy boms. 



EXTERNAL MANIFESTATIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


JFirst Part. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION UPWARDS. 

CHAPTER I. 

CONSECRATED ACTIONS. 

Adoration, or worship, is a direct result of one of the 
most universal of human instincts. After the in- 

■ A ■ 

stincts which impel us to provide for the necessities of 
the body, and to satisfy the passion of love, there is 
perhaps none more potent or more general. Men are 
driven to pray by an irresistible impulse. Differing 
widely as to the object of worship ; difiering not less 
widely as to its mode ; differing in a minor degree as 
to the blessings it secures ; they are agreed as to the 
fundamental ideas which it involves. In the first 
place it presupposes a* power superior to, or at any 
rate different from, the power of man ; in the second 
place it assumes a belief that this superhuman or non- 
humq,n power can be approached by his worshippers ; 
can be induced to listen to their desires, and to grant 
their petitions. . . 

Of the first of the two elements thus implied in 
prayer, this is not the appropriate place to speah at 
length. In a very early and primitive stage of man’s 
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existence, lie begins to feel bis dependence upon 
powers invisible to his mortab eyes, whose mode of 
action he can but imperfectly comprehend. 'His 
way of conceiving these beings will depend upon his 
mental elevation, upon historical influences, upon 
local conditions, and other causes. Amo'ng very rude 
nations, the commonest and apparently most unim- 
pressive objects will* serve as fetishes, or incarnations 
of the mysterious force. Pieces of wood, stones, orna- 
ments worn on the person, or almost anything, may 
under some circumstances do duty in this capacity. 
It is a further stage of progress when the more con- 
spicuous objects of nature, lofty mountains, rivers, 
trees, fountains, and so fopth, are deified, to the exclu- 
sion of more insignificant things. Still higher is the 
adoration of bodies which do not belong to this earth 
at all, and whose nature is, therefore, mure mysterious 
—the sun, the moon, the planets or the stars, the 
clouds and tempests, the winds, and similar imposing 
phenomena. And this stage passes naturally into one 
where the gods, at first merely forces of nature per- 
sonified, lose their character of forces, and become 
exclusively persons. They are then conceived as 
beings in hiiman form, but endowed with much more 
than human faculties. Actual persons, especially the 
ancestors of the living generation, are also the fre- 
quent recipients of religious adoration. By other 
races, or by the same races at a later period, the nume- 
rous gods of polytheism are merged in one supreme 
god, to whom the others are subordinated as agents 
of hfe will, or before whose grandeur they disappear 
hltt^ther ; while this worship of powers conceived 
as beneficent is very frequently accompanied, more or 
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less avowedly, by a parallel worship of powers con- 
ceived as malevolent, and whom, by reason of that 
very* malevolence, it is occasionally deemed the more 
needful to conciliate. 

The seconcr element — the conviction that these 
deities are abcessiblo to human requests — is shown 
both by the fact of worship being offered and by tlje 
mode in which it is conducted. In the' first place, it 
is plain that prayer would not be ofiered at all but for 
the belief that it exercises some influence on the 
beings prayed to. But the theory docs not require 
that they should be equally amenable to it at all 
times, from all persons, or in whatever way it is 
uttered. On the contrary, accessibility to prayer im- 
plies in those who receive it an inclination to listen 
with attention to the langu.age in which they arc 
addressed, and* to be more or less moved by it accord- 
ing to its nature. 

Reasoning from the authorities of earth whom he 
knows, to those of heaven whom he does not know, 
tlic primitive man concludes that the best way of 
obtaining the satisfiiction of his wishes from the latter 
■will be to address them in a tone of humble supplica- 
tion, intermingled with such laudatory epitliets as he 
deems* most suitable to the deity invoked, or xnost 
likely to be agreeable to his ear. Hence we have the 
two devotional acts" of prayer and praise, which in all 
religions constantly accompany one another, and con- 
s|itute the simplest, most natural, and most ancient ex- 
pression on the part of human beings of their conscious- 
ness of an overruling power, and of their desire to filter 
into relations with that dreaded and venerated agency. 

Prayer in its original form is simply a request for 
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some persofial advantage addressed by the worship- 
pers to their god. Whatever loftier associations it 
may afterwards acquire, its intention at the outset is 
unquestionably this, as may be proved by reference 
to innumerable instances, quoted by ' travellers or 
scholars, of savage prayer, where the benefit expected 
from the deity is demanded in the most barefaced 
manner. But even after men have long ceased to be 
savages, the primary object of prayer may easily be 
discerned; sometim.?^ plainly avowed by the persons 
praying, sometimes cloaked under complimentary 
phrases or devotional utterances. However disguised, 
the fact remains, that prayer was originally designed, 
and to a large extent is designed still, to obtain cer- 
tain advantages for ourselves, either as individuals, or 
as a community. Private prayer, partaking to some 
cxtent pf the character'of a meditatiom, may, and no 
often does, form an oojfception to this rule ; but 
‘ey^h this very frequently falls under it, and of the 
prayer offered by tribes or nations it always holds good. 
•:5,lVo excellent specimens of primitive prayer are 
given by Brinton in his “ Myths of the New World.” 
According to that writer, the Nootka Indian, on prepar- 
ing for war, thus expresses his wishes : — “ Gi'eat Qua- 
hootzee, let me live, not be sick, find the enemy, not fear 
him, find him asleep, and kill a great many of him.” 

The next instance, quoted by him .from Father 
Breboeuf, is equally apposite. It is the prayer of a 
Huron : — “ Oki, thou who livest in this spot, I offer thee 
tobacco. Help us, save us from shipwreck, defend us 
from our enemies, give us a good trade, and bring us 
back safe and sound to our villages.” P 
1 M. N. w., p. 297. 
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The Kafirs, according to Shooter, address the 
“ spirits ” whom they Avorship in the following stylo : 
“ Take care of me, take care of my children, take care 
of my wives, take care of all my people. Remove the 
sickness, and lot my child recover. Give me plenty of 
children — many boys and a few girls. Give me abun- 
dance of food and cattle. Make right all my people.” ‘ 
Of the negroes on the Caribbean Islands, Oldendorp 
says, “Their concerns which they lay before God in 
their prayers, even on their knees, have reference only 
to the body, to health, fine Aveatliet, a good harvest, 
victory over their enemies, and so forth.” * 

The Samoans, on taking their evening “ cup of ava,” 
would thus express tlicir petitions to the gods : “ Here 
is ava for you, 0 gods 1 LOok kindly towards this 
family : let it prosper and increase ; and let us ail be 
kept in health, Let our plantations be productive, 
let fruit gro-w, and may there be abundance of food for 
us, your creatures. Here 'is ava for you, our war-gods !' 
Let there be a strong and numerous people for you 
in this land. Here is ava for you, 0 sailing gods ! JDo 
not come on shore at this place ; but be pleased th 
depart along the ocean to some other land.” ® 

Mr Turner, to whom I am indebted for the above 
prayer, remarks that in Tanna, another of the Poly- 
nesian islands, the chief of a village repeats a short 
prayer at the evening meal, “ asking health, long life, 
good crops, and success in battle.” * 

The authors of the Vcdic hyunns, though standing 
on a far higher level of civilisation, do not differ essen- 
tially from these rude people in the character of the 

' K. K.,p. i66. 
ti. d. M., p. 325. 


’ N. Y., p. 200. 
* Ibid., p. 85. 
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objects for which they pray. The several deities are 
continuall5^ invoked to grant health, wealth, pros- 
perity, posterity, and other temporal blessings. tThus 
(to quote one instance among many) in Mandala 1, 
Shkta 64, translated by Max Muller, the Maruts are 
requested to grant “ strength, glorious, invincible in 
battle, brilliant, wealth - conferring, praiseworthy, 
knoAvn to all jnen ; ” and again, “ wealth, durable, rich 
in men, defying all onslaughts ; wealth a hundred and 
a thousandfold, always increasing.”* The liturgies of 
the Zend-Avesta, while sometimes .assuming a loftier 
strain, frequently move upon the same level. The 
same tone is to be obsexwed in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Solomon’s prayer, for instance, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, msiy be taken as an enumeration of 
the objects commonly prayed for among the ancient 
Hebrews. It specifies among the objects to be ob- 
tained 'paf the hands of Jehovah, the prevention of 
iSrnine,’',^;^,;p,estilence, blasting, mildew, locust or 
‘Caterpillar, plague or sickness.* Christi.an liturgies 
‘contain the same universal elements, though inter- 
mingled with many others, _ and not in general put 
forward with the same crudity of langu.age. 

Besides these gcncrsil objects, there are others of 
<an ephemeral and special kind which are generally 
drawn within the sphere of prayer. Rain is a com- 
mon object of prayer, and other changes of weather 
sire equally prayed for if they .are held to be im- 
portant. C.allaw.ay, for example, Avas informed by a 
“ very old man ” in South Africa that “ if it does not 
r.ain, the heads of vilLages and petty chiefs assemble 
and go to a black chief; they cbliverse .and pray 

^ R; V. S., i. 64. 14, 15.— Yol. i. p. 93. ^ I Kings viii. 37. 
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for rain.” ^ Another native described the niod.e of 
supplication more particularly. A certain chieftain 
named. Utshaka “came and made his prayers greater 
than those who preceded him,” When ho desired 
rain, he sang the following song, which “ consists of 
musical soundsmerely, without any meaning : ” — 

“ One Part — I ya wu ; a wu ; o ye i ye,” 

‘‘ Second Fart or Response — 1 ya wo.” 

And this prayer, so touching in its simplicity, was 
as successful as the most elaborate composition of 
Jewish prophet or Christian bishop ; for the narrator 
states that Utshaka “ Sang a .song and prayed to the 
Lord of heaven ; and asked his forefathers to pray 
for rain to the Lord of heaven. And it rained.”^ 
The efficacy of prayer is plainly independent of the 
creed of him who offers it. ' 

The Mexicans ..held an important annual fesfeival in 
the month of May, of which the main purpdsh was', 
to entreat for water from the sky, thp' il^g the ‘ 
season at which there was the greatest freed of jain.'’ 
They used to address an elaborate prayer to a god 
named Tlaloc, the king of tlie terrestrial paradise, to 
obtain deliverance from drought. They entreated 
him not to visit the offences they had committed 
with such severity as to continue the privation under 
which they were labouring.* The Tannese, when put 
to much inconvenience by the dust falling from a 
certain volcano, “ were in the habit of praying to their 
gods for a change of wind.”® Certain other South 

^ B.. S. A., vol. i. p, 59. ' Ibid., vol, i. p. 92. 

® H. I., b. V. di. 28. 

* This prayer, which is tip long to quote, may be found in Aglio, A. M., 

372, and in Sahagun, C. N. E., book vi. chap. 8 . According to Sahagun, 
it contains **inuy delicada materia/* * N. Y., p. 75. 
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Sea Islanders used to pray to their gods to avert the 
supposed calamity of a lunar eclipse, “ As the eclipse 
passes off, they think it is all owing, to their prayei-s,” 
a mode of reasoning which presents ah exact parallel 
to that employed by many Christians’. 

Sir John Davis giv^es a very interesting specimen 
of a prayer for rain employed by Taou-Kuhug, the 
Emperor of -China, in 1832, on the occasion of adohg 
drought in that country.* As may be expected fi-om 
so civilised a people, this prayer rises far above the 
outspoken begging of savage petitions, yet it has in 
substance precisely the same end. The emperor de- 
scribes himself as “scorched with grief,” and patheti- 
cally inquires whether he has been remiss in sacrifice, 
has been proud or prodigal, irreverent, unjust, or 
wanting in discretion in the exercise of patronage. 
Here we see the intrusion of the theological idea that 
calamities arc sent as punishments for sin, which 
plays no small part in Christian theology ; but this 
only s^.yes to veil, without effacing, the essential 
character of the prayer. The very same notion, that 
sin is visited by unfavourable weather, is found in 
the prayer of Solomon, whoso mind upon this ques- 
tion seems to have been in the same stage of thought 
as that attained by the Chinese emperor. “When 
heaveu is shut up, and there is no rain, because 
they have sinned against thee,” ^ is the language bf 
Solomon: “My sins are so numerous that it is hope- 
less to escape their consequences,” so runs the peni- 
tent confession of Taou-Kuhng. But whatever may 
be the cause to which the drought is attributed, 
the prayer, whether uttered by Chinaman, Jew, or 

^ Chinese, vol, ii. p. 75. - i Kings viii. 35, 
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CliristiaD, is still simply the petition of the A^iazulu, 
the South Sea Islander, or the native American — a 
request lhat God will so influence the phenomena of 
the skies as to suit our convenience. The notion that 
this object may sometimes be attained by our prayers 
is not extinct ev6n among ourselves. 

Qther special occasions are sometimes held to call 
for ippyer. Such ai’e national calamities as a pesti- 
lence among men or cattle, the illness of some eminent 
person, and other similar misfortunes. A good har- 
vest is very generally prayed for; so is victory in 
time of war. The ancient Aryans, who com 2 :>osod the 
Vedic hymns one thousand years or more before 
Christ, continually prayed for this last blessing ; and 
we ourselves, when engaged in warfare, piously con- 
tinue the same custom. 

Very frequently tlic notion of' a bargain between 
the god and his worshipj)er ^ajopears in. prayer;. The 
worshipioer claims to have rendered some sei^dce for 
which the god ought in equity to reward hip;i!| or he 
holds out the discontinuance of his former devotion as 
a motive to induce the concession of his desires. Tlie* 
constant conjunction of praise with prayer is expli- 
cable on this principle of a reciprocity of benefits. 
If the Avorshi|)per gains much from the god, yet the 
god gains something from him, being addressed in a 
strain of unbounded eulogy. His j^ower, his great- 
ness, hi-s goodness, his excellences of all kinds arc 
vaunted in glowing terms, no doul)t sincerely used 
by the worshipjrer, but repeated and accumulated to 
satiety from an impression that they are pleasing 
to their object, and may dispose him to beneficence. 
Titles thus bestowed upon their deities are aptly 
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described by tlie Amazulus as “laud-giving names.”* 
In the Vedic hymns and in the Psalms, the deities 
spoheh of are constantly addressed by such com- 
plimentary epithets. One of the hymns to the 
Maruts begins by announcing the poet’s intention to 
praise “their ancient greatness.” And at the con- 
clusion, after he has done so, he says, “ May this 
praise, 0 Maruts, . . . appro.ach you (asking) for off- 
spring to our body, together with food. May w^c find 
food, and a camp wuth running water.* TJic Psalmists 
Avere never w- eary of exalting the extraordinary might 
and majesty of Jehovah, mingling petitions with 
panegyric; and a large portion of the Avorship of 
.Christians consists in expressions of pious admira- 
tion at the extraordinary goodness of their God, 
especially for liis redemption of the Avorld which 
he had hitnself condemned. All these extravagant 
eulogies ^bttay a latent impression that the Deity 
is, aftertali, a very arbitrary personage, and may bo 
moved to more merciful conduct than ho Avould 
otherwise pursue by large doses of flattery. 

• Still more cleady does the idea of a commercial 
relationship AAuth the gods make its appearance in a 
poet Avdio stands on a higher intellectual and moral 
level than the writers of the Hebrew Psdms, namely 
Aischylos. In the Seven against Thel^ Eteokles 
implores Zeus, the Earth, and the tiitelhjr deities of 
the city to protect Thebes ; and subjoins as p, motive 
for compliance, “ And I trust that Avhat I say is our 
common interest ; for a prosperous city honours the 
gods.” * And there is a similar appeal to the divine 

^ R. S, A., vol. i. p, 72, and vol. ii. p. 149, 

2 p, y g ^ j pp 201. 

^ Aiseb., Sept. c. Th. 76, 77 (Dindorf). 
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selfisliness furtlaer on in the same play, where the 
chorus inquires of the gods what better plain they 
can expect to obtain in exchange for this one, if they 
shall sufler it to pass into the enemy’s hands.* 

In the Choephorse, Zeus is distinctly asSed in the 
prayer of Agamemnon’s children whence he can expect 
to obtain the sacrifice and honours which have been 
paid him by Orestes and Electra if he should 
suffer them to perish.''* While in the Electra of So- 
phokles the converse motive of gratitude is appealed 
te ; the god Apollon being desired to remember not 
Avhat he may get, but wliat he already has got, from 
the piety of his supplicant.® And Jacob, wdio was a 
good hand at a bargain, makes his terms with J(ihovah 
in a thoroughly business-like spirit. “ If God will 
be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give md bread to eat And rainient to put 
on, so that I come again .to my fathefiliouso in 
peace; then shall the Lord bo my God; 'and this 
stone, which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God’s 
house : and of all that thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee,” The adoption of 
Jehovah as Jacob’s God being thus entirely dependent 
on the performance by that Deity of his share in the 
contract.* ;• 

Sometimes 'it is quaintly suggested that were the 
worshipper ’in the place of the god, he would not ne- 
glect tha interests of his devotee. Thus, the author 
of a hymn in the Eig-Veda-Sanhita, addressing tlie 
Gods of Tempest, exclaims : “If you, sons of Prisni, 
were mortals, and your worshipper an immortal, — 

^ Aisclj., Sept. c. Til, 304. ^ Soph. EL, 1376 (Scbneidewin). 

* Aisch., Choeph., 255. ^ Gen, xxviii. 20-22. 
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then n^ver should your praiser be unwelcome, like a 
deer in pasture grass, nor should he go on the path 
of Yama.”* Another unsophisticated poet ^ives the 
following hint to the god Indra, the Hindu Jupiter : 
“Were I,*Indra, like thee, the sole lord of w^ealth, the 
singer of my praisel should be rich in cattle.” ® And 
the same god is asked elsewhere in the Veda : 
“ When wilt thou make us happy ? for it is just this 
that is desired.”® With equal plainness is the expec- 
tation of a qaid pro quo enunciated in one of the 
most ancient hymns, contained in the Sacred books of 
the Parsees : — “ Every adoration, 0 True Onej con- 
sists in actions whereby one may obtain good posses- 
sions, full of security.^ and happiness round about.” * 
More emphatifially still is this conception of a reci- 
procity of benefits expressed in another consecrated 
action, that of Sacrifice. Sacrifice ’holds, a most im- 
portant place in all religions. It originates in a stage 
of the human mind which, if not quite as primitive 
as that which gives rise to prayer, is nevertheless 
so early as to be practicably inseparable from it. 
Wlierever we find prayer, we find sacrifice ; but as 
the latter is generally found organised under definite 
forms, and confined to certain specified objects, we 
may conclude that in the state in which we recognise 
it, it implies a certain degree of regulation and fore- 
thought on the part of religious authorities which Ave 
do not meet with in the simplest types of prayer. 
Prayer is often the mere natural outpouring of our 
wants before a power which is considered capable of 
fulfilling them ; sacrifice, though doubtless in the first 

* E. V. S., vol. i. p. 65. ^ S. V., i. 5. j. 3. p. 233. 

* S. V., i. 2. i. 3. p. 2i8. ^ F. Q. vqI. ii. p. 54, — ^Yama si. i. 
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iiftsfcance an equally artless offering of gifts ,to beings 
who are regarded with veneration and gratitude, is 
soon converted, into a formal presentation of acknow- 
ledged dues, performed under ecclesiastical supervi- 
sion. No doubt prayer also tends to assume this 
forma! character ; but wo have hitherto considered it 
in its uncorrupted aspect; its treatment in its later, 
developments belongs to another portion of this 
chapter. 

The idea which presides over sacrifice is obvious. 
The sacrificer argues that if he can make acceptable 
presents to the gods, they will smile upon him and 
be disposed to promote his ends ; whereas if he keeps 
the whole of his possessions .for worldly purposes, 
they will regard him with indignation, and refuse him 
their assistance when he may happen to stand in 
need of it. There is also involved in sacrifice a sense 
of gratitude : the gods having given us fhe fruits of 
the earth, it behoves us to make some acknowledg- 
ment of their bounty. 

Such notions, once propounded, were certain to be 
fertile. Every motive of piety and of interest would 
combine to support them. The piety of the worship- 
pers, coupled with their hopes of advantage, would 
be stimulated by the self-interest of the priests, who 
generally share in the sacrifices offered. If any piece 
of good fortune occurred to one who was devout and 
liberal *in sacrificing, it would be attributed to the 
satisfaction felt by the gods at his exemplary con- 
duct. If ill fortune befell those who had neglected to 
sacrifice, this would be an equally manifest indication 
of their high displeasure. As soon, therefore, as the 
Step was taken — ^and it was one of the earliest in tire 
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religious history of man— of instituting sacrifices to 
idols or to deities, the worshippers vied with one 
another in the liberality of their offeri ngs. Adopted 
as a mode of propitiating the celestial beings by 
spontaneous gifts, it became, among all nations whose 
religious belief had arrived at a state of fixity and 
consolidation, a positive duty; much as monarchs 
have frequently exacted large and burdensome con- 
tributions under the guise of voluntary presents. 

Illustrations of this conception, that sacrifice is a 
sort of payment for services rendered or to be rendered, 
might be found abundantly in many quarters. Per- 
haps it is seldom more quaintly expressed tlian by 
the Amazulus, who, when going to battle, sacrifice to 
the Amatongo, or manes of their ancestors, in order 
that these, in their own language, “may have no 
cause of complaint, because they have made amends 
to them, and made them, bright,” On reaching the 
enemy, they say, “Can it be, since we have made 
amends to the Amadhlozi, that they will say we have 
wronged them by anything ? ” And when it comes to 
fighting, they are filled with valour, observing that 
“ the Amatongo will turn their backs on us without 
cause, 

The objects of sacrifice are very various, but it is 
noticeable that they are almost invariably things held 
in esteem among men, and either possessing a con- 
siderable value as commodities, or capable by their 
properties of ministering to their pleasure. All sac- 
rifices of meat and com or other edibles belong to the 
former cla.ss ; those of flowers to the latter, for these, 
though of little value in the market, yet give great 
‘ E, S. A>, voL ii, p, 133. 
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pleasure, and are much esteemed. An cxecption is 
indeed presented by the wild hordes in Kaintschatka, 
who, according to Stcller, offer nothing to their gods 
but "what is valueless to themselves.^ If this, state- 
ment does not originate in a misunderstanding of tlie 
traveller, the fact must be due to the singularly low 
religiosity of those people, Avho seem to have little* 
reverence for tlie very objects of their worship. 

The most valuable sacrifice that can possibly be 
made — that of humaii beings — has always been com- 
mon amoi]g savage or uncivilised nations. Thus, in 
some of the South Sea Islands, human sacrifices were 
“foarfully common.”^ They prevailed among some 
of tlie negro tiibes known to., the missionary Olden- 
dorp.'^ 

In Mexico, where the natives Lad arrived at a fixr 
higher condition, human saciifices still prevailed, 
though the original brutality of the rite was modified 
by the fact of the victims being enemi(3s. Indeed, 
Mote^nma, when at the height of his poever, expressly 
refused to con(|uer a certain province which he might 
easily have added to his dominions ; assigning as his 
first reason, tliat ho desired to keep the jMexican 
youtli in practice ; as his second and princijtal one, 
that he might reserve a provn'nce for the supply of 
victims to sacrifice to the gods.'* 

At the great Mexican festival of tlie Jubilee, how- 
ever^ it. was not an enemy, but a slave, who was 
offered. Tliis slave Iiad represented the idol during 
the period of a year, • und had. received the greatest 
honour during his term of office, at the end of which 

^ Kaintschatka, p. 265, ^ 0 . tL M., p. 329. 

‘ N. M. E., p. 547. ^ H; I., b. V. ch, 20. 

YOL, IV. C 
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liis head i;\’'as severed from his body by the priest, who 
then held it as high as he could, and showed it to the 
Sun and to the idold 

Next in value to the hum, ap race arc cattle, and 
these too are frequently immblatcd in honour of the 
gods. Thus among the Kafirs, “ the animals offered are 
exclusively cattle and goats. The largest ox in a herd 
is specially reserved for sacrifices on important occa- 
sions ; it is called the Ox of the Spirits, and is never 
sold except in cases of extreme necessity.” * Here we 
find it expressly stated that it is the best ox, in other 
words, the most valuable portion of the sacrificcr’s pro- 
perty, which is devoted to the gods. And the prin- 
ciple whicli leads in Natal to this reservation of tlie 
best will be found predominating over sacrifice through- 
out the world. The Soosoos, a people inhabiting tlie 
west coast of Africa^, are so careful to propitiate their 
deity, that they “never undertake any affixir of import- 
ance until they have sacrificed to liim a bullock.” 

Other domestic and edible animals', being of great 
importance to mankind, are held worthy of the honour 
of sacrifice. Tlie same writer to whom I owe the last 
quotation tells us of the W estern A fricans, that “ be- 
fore they begin to sow their plantations, they sacrifice 
a sheep, goat, fowl, or fish to the ay-min, to beg that 
their crop may abound ; for were this neglected, they 
are persuaded that nothing would grow there.” ^ Old- 
endorp, who was particidarly familiar with the Carib- 
bean Islands, describes the sacrifices of the negroes 
as consisting of “oxen, cows, slieep, goats, hens, palm- 
oil, brandy, yams, &c.”® 

^ H. I., b. V. cb. 28. ® N. A., V0I. i. p. 230. 

* Kafirs, p. 165. * Ibkl., vol. i. p. 223. 

» G. (L M,, p. 329. 
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Besides porcelain collars, tobacco, maize, ''and skins, 
the American Indians nsed to oflFcr “entire ani- 
mals, espocially dogs, on the borders of difficidt or 
dfingerous roads or rocks, or by the side of rapids.” 
'rheso offerings wore made to the spirits who presided 
in these places. The great value attached by the 
natives of America to the dog is well known, and it: 
is deserving of remark that the dog was the commonest 
victim, and that at the war-festival, Avhich was a sort 
of sacrifice, it was alwavs doers who were oficred. 

In China, the animals slain are “bullocks, heifers, 
sheep, and pigs,” Avhich arc duly purified for a certain 
period beforehand.^ Among the Jews, pigs, Avhose flesh 
was regarded as impure, were not offered ; bullocks, 
goats, and sheep Avere the chief sacrificial animals; 
and extreme care was taken in their law that they 
sliould be entirely Avithout blemish ; that is, that, like 
tlic ox of the Kafirs, they- should be the best obtain- 
able.'* Tins isia remarkable illustration of the ten- 
dency to offer oiil^ articles of value in human esti- 
mation to God here that Avhich Avould be good 
enough for men is ‘'treated as unfit for JelioA’ah. 
Animals of lesser magnitude are sometimes offered ; 
as, for instance, tlie quails Avhich the Mexicans used to 
sacrifice.® Birds are not unfrequently chosen as fit- 
ting objects to present to the gods. Among the Ibos, 
a negro tribe, it is the custom for women, six AAmcks 
after childbirth, to present a pair of hens as an offer- 
ing, which, hoAvever, are not killed, but liberated after 
certain ceremonies. In like manner, the IlebroAV 
Avoman after her delivery Avas enjoined to bring a lamb 
and a pigeon or turtle-dove; or, if she were unable 

^ 0 . 0 ., vol. ii. p. 192. * Lev. xxii. 17-25. ® IT. I., b. v. oh. 18. 
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to bring the lamb, two young pigeons or two turtle- 
doves.^ 

In addition to animals, a considerable variety of 
objects is sacrificed, generally the fruits of the earth 
or flowers. There is, however, no limit to the number 
of things whicli may be held suitable for presentation 
‘to the gods._ Thus, in Samoa (in Polynesia), “ tlie 
offerings were principally cooked food.” ^ In other 
islands “the first-fruits are presented to the gods,”® 
a practice which corresponds, as the missionary w'ho 
records it justly remarks, to that of tlie ancient 
Israelites. The Red Indians used to offer to -their 
spirits “ petun, tobacco, or birds.” In liononr of 
the Sun, and even of s’iibordinato spirits, tliey would 
throw into the fire every tiling they were in the habit 
of using, and which they acknowledged as received 
from them.* Acosta divides the sacrifices of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians ihto three classes: the first, 
of inanimate objects ; the second, of animals ; the 
third, ”of men. In the first class arc included cocoa, 
maize, coloured feathers, sea-.she]]s, gold and silver, 
and fine linen.® Among the sacrifices offered by the 
Incas to the sun, tlie mo.st esteemed, according 
to Garcilasso de la Vega, were lambs, then sheep, 
then barren ewes. Besides these, they sacrificed tamo 
rabbits, all edible birds (remark the limitation), and 
fat of beasts, as well as all the grains and vege- 
tables up to cocoa, and t)|e finest linen (ob.serve again 
the care that it should be fine).® At a certain 
Hindu festival described by Wilson, a goddess named 

VLev. xii. 6-8. ■* N. F., vol. iii. pp. uj, U8, 

*N. Y.,p. 241. •’ H. I.,b. v.ch. 18. 

» Ibid., p. 327. * C, 11 ., b. ii. cl). 8. 
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yaradd ChaturtM “is Avorsliipped with fvfferiiigs of 
flowers, of iuceuse, or of liglits, with platters of 
sugar and ginger, or milk or salt, with scarlet or 
saffron-tinted strings and golden bracelets.”^ Among 
the Parsces the sacrifices consist of little loaves 
of bread, and of Haoma, tlie sacred plant. The 
Indian Parsecs send from time to time to Kirman to 
obtain Haoma-branches from this holy territory.'^ 
The Parsecs also offer flowers, fruits, rice, odoriferous 
grains, perfumes, milk, roots of certain trees, and 
meat. The Jews, like them, offered tlie productions 
of the soil in sacrifice. 

Beauty, and even utility, when not accompanied 
by consideralde value in exejiange, do not suffice to 
constitute fitness for religious sacrifice. Common 
plants and shrubs, branches of trees, wild birds or 
insects, arc soitie of them among the most beautiful 
productions of nature ; yet they are not sacrificed. 
Stones and wood are both useful, but they are 
obtained, as a rule, at little cost ; and they are not 
sacrificed. Flowers, which certainly have no high 
Auilue, were sometimes offered to idols in the form of 
wreaths and garlands : they scarcely constitute an 
exception to the rule, for they are prized as orna- 
ments by men, and the process of plucking and 
u'eaving them into appropriate shapes imposes 
trouble— -the equivalent of cost — on the devotee. It 
is plainly not owing to any accidental circumstance 
that highly valuable objects have been selected by all 
the nations of the • earth as alone appropriate for 
religious sacrifice. Two reasons may be. assigned 
for this selection. In the first place, the general 
* W. W., vol. ii. pp. 184, 185, Z. A., vol. ii. p. 535. 
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assimilation of deities to mankind goes far to account 
for it. Everywliere, and at all times — as we shall 
have occasion freqiiently to observe in this work- 
men have reasoned as to the divine nature from their 
knowledge of their own. A noteworthy instance of 
this is to be seen in Malachi, who does not scruple to 
tell the Jews that their God feels the same kind of 
ofi'ence at the poverty of their olFerings as a human 
gov'crnor would do. ‘‘And if,” says tliat propliet, 
“ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? and if 
ye offer the lame and sick, is it not evil ? offer it now 
unto thy governor ; will he be pleased with thee, or 
accept thy person? saith the Lord of hosts.” A few 
verses later he recurs to .the sorrow felt by Jehovah at 
such insults. “ And ye bring tliat which is robbed, 
and tlie lame, and tlie sick ; thus yc bring an offer- 
ing : should 1 accejit* tliis of your hand ? saith the 
Lord. But cursed be the deceiver, which hatli in his 
flock a male, and voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord 
a bad -female.”^ It would be difficult to find the 
theory of God’s resemblance to man exju-essed in a 
cruder form. Even as a -governor will show the 
greatest favour to those who approach him with 
the costliest gifts, so the mouthpiece of the Hebrew 
deity declares in his name that he must liave the 
pick of his servants’ Hocks— the males, not the 
females, the sound and the iierfect, not the sickly 
or the xnaimed. In a precisely similar spirit it is 
enjoined in one of the sacred, books of the Buddhists 
that no spoilt victuals or drinks may be used in 
sacrifice.*, 

* I| adopt Ewald’s rendering of Mai. i. 8, 13, 14; P. A. B., 

Yol. iii. p* 218. Wimljew, p. 211. 
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Men’s notion of their god was often d(;i;ived, like 
Malaclii’s, not only from human nature, hut from 
those who were by no means the best specimens of 
liuman nature, — the rulers. Tlie religious emotion, 
imbued with this conception of its deities, shrank 
through a sense of piety from the irreverent, and, as 
it seemed, sacrilegious act of presenting them with_ 
anything but tlie best. But there was another reason 
Avliich, doubtless, had its Avcight. Not only must the 
offering bo of a kind acceptal)le to the god to wliom 
it was given; it must also impose some cost upon 
the Avorshipper. Religious sentiment imperatively 
required that there should Ijc an actual sacrifice of 
something which the ownuu’ vj^lued, and the surrender 
of whicli imposed a burden upon him. This seemed 
to be invoNed in the very notion of sacrifice. Its sense 
aiid purpose wa5, that the devotee, coming to his god, 
and desiring to obtain some favour from him, sliould 
.show the higli importance he attached to it by parting 
witli some ])ovtion of his possessions. And plainly 
this portion must be such as to indicate by its char- 
acter the esteem and reverence felt by the AYor.shipp('r 
for the being wdiom he worshipped. To indicate this, 
it must be something which he Avould unwillingly re- 
sign but for his religious feelings. Hence a special 
part of the fruits of the soil Avould be an appropriate 
offering. It would involve a real diminution in the 
wealtln of the worshipper, -a real surrender of some- 
thing useful and valuable to mankind. To these two 
reasons may be added a third, Avluch, no doubt, must 
have had its weight. In many cases, a portion of 
the sacrifices was the property of the priests. As will 
he more fully shown hereafter, the priesthood fee- 
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quenfcly cpntmed to transfer to tliomselves the piety 
which was felt towards the gods, , Hence the sacri- 
fices, originally given to the divine beings, were in 
part appropriated by their ministers; and it was 
obviously of importance to them that tl)e things sac- 
rificed should be such as tliey could profit by and 
.enjoy. 

It sometimes happens that the sacrifice, or a por- 
tion of it, is consumed either by the worshippers in 
genera], or by their priests, A case of the former 
kind is mentioned by Oldendorp, When the young 
men among tlie Tembus (negroes) arc going to battle, 
the old men offer slieep and hens to their god Zioo 
for their success ; the .blood and bowels they bestow 
upon Zioo, and the flesh they eat themselves.’ Some- 
times tlie thing sacrificed is itself' regarded as an 
idol or god, and is eaten religiously; under a belief 
that it is a food of peculiar efficacy. Such is the 
case with the (Christian sacrament ; and such was the 
case, too, with the remarkable custom observed among 
the Mexicans at the feast of Vitziliputzli, where an 
idol composed of corn and honey used to be solemnly 
consecrated, and afterwards distributed to be eaten 
by the people, who received it with extreme rever- 
ence, awe, and tears, as the flesh and bones of the 
god himself,^ It is an exception, however, when 
the laity partake in the consumption of the sacrifices; 
they are generally reserved for the priests. Among 
the Jews, it was the privilege of the priests to eat 
certain portions of the animals brought for sacrifice ; 
and in like manner the Parsce priest, or Zaota, eats 
the bread and drinks the Haoma.® And it deserves 

1 G. d. M., p. 330. ^ H. I., b, V. ch. 24. ^ Av., vol, ii. p, L\xii. 
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especial menti'&h, that the Haoma, a plant pf which 
the juice thus drunk in certain rites both in the 
Indian and the Parsee religions, is in both considered 
a god as well as a plant ; just as the wine of the 
Christian sacrament is both the juice of the grape and 
tlie blood of the Redeenici*. 

In the above cases, food consecrated to. the gods 
is eaten by men. The converse practice, that ot 
bestowing a portion of the ordinary food of men 
upon the gods, is also common. The liabit of tlie 
ancients of making libations is well known. But the 
same practice has prevailed, or prevails still, in many 
distinct parts of the world. A traveller who visited 
Tartary in the thirteenth centucy states that it was the; 
custom of the Tartar chiefs of looo or loo men, 
before they eat or drank anything, to otfer some of it 
to an idol which* they always kept in the middle of 
their dwelling-place.* In Samoa, when a family feast 
was held in honour of the household gods, “a cup of 
their intoxicating ava draught was poured out as a 
drink-offering.”® Among the Soosoos, on the w'cst 
coast of Africa, a custom prevails “ which resembles 
the ancient practice of poiming out a libation : they 
seldom or never drink spirits, wine, &c., without 
spilling a little of it upon the ground, and wetting 
the grec-gree or fetish hung round the neck: at 
the same time they mutter a kind of short prayer.” * 
Again, .in Sierra Leone, “ when they want to render 
their devil propitious to any undertaking, they gene- 

^ Av., vol. i, p, 8. 

Bergeron, Voyage de Carpin, art iii., p. 30. 

^ N. p. 239, 

N. A., p. 123. 
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rally proyide liquor : a very SHiall libation is made to 
him, and the rest they drink before Ris altar.”’ 
While in Thibet, “ the execution by a Lama is not 
required for the usual libations to the personal genii, 
nor to those of the house, the country, &c., in u hose 
honour it is the custom to pour out upon the ground 
some drink or food, and to fill one of the offering 
vessels ranged before their images before eating or 
drinking one’s self.”^ 

Great importance is in all religions attached to sacri- 
fice. It is universally supposed to conciliate, to soften, 
or to appease the deity in wliose honour it is oliered. 
Sometimes it is even conceived to have an actual 
material power of its. own, the spirits deriving a 
positive benefit from the foot! presented to them. 
Spiegel states that the subordinate genii in the 
I’arsec hierarchv of angels derive from the sacrifices 
strength and vigour to fulfil their duties.® Generally, 
however, the conception of the influence of sacrifice 
is less materialistic. The Amazulus naively express 
the general sentiment by saying, that, in prospect of 
a battle, they sacrifice to their ancestors in order that 
they “may have no cause of complaint.” Much 
more mystical were the "views entertained on this 
point by the ancient Hindus, among whom the theory 
of sacrifice ivas probably more highly elaborated 
than in any other nation. Of a certain sacrificial 
ceremony it is stated, that the gods, after -.having 
performed it, “ gained the celestial AYorld. Likewise 
a sacrificer, after having done- the same, gains the 
celestial. world,”* And it is added, that the sacrificer 

^ Av., vol. ii. p. Ixiii, 

^ A» B.j Yol, ii. p. 22. 


i S. L., p. 66. 

^ B. T., p. 247 . 
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who perforins this rite “ succeeds in both worjds, and 
obtains a fifm footing in both worlds.”^ While to 
aiiother*rite the_ following promise is attached: “He 
who, knowing this, sacrifices according to this rite, is 
born (anew) from the womb of Agni and the ofi'erings, 
and participates* in the nature of the Ilik, Yajus, and 
Saman, the Veda {sacred knowledge), the Brahma 
(sacred clement), and immortality, and is absorbed in 
the deity.” ^ Often it is the forgiveness of some 
offence that is sought to be obtained by pacifying tlio 
indignant deity with a gift. In the Jewish law a 
large portion of the sacrifices enjoined have this object. 
They are termed sin-oft’eriugs or trespass-offerings. 

The general idea A^duc]l leads J o .sacrifice is in all re- 
ligious the .same. Be.spectis intended to be shown to 
the deity in vdiosc liouour the sacrifice is made by 
depriving our.sehYs of some valuable possession, and 
bestowing it on him. The, pleasure .supposed to be 
felt by God on receiving such presents is somewhat 
coarsely but emj)hatically expressed in the lIolArcw 
Bible by the statement that Avhen Aaron had made a 
.sacrifice in the Avildei-ncss there came a fire from the 
Lord and consumed the meat which had been laid 
upon the altar.^ 

Christianity offers only an apparent exception to the 
rule of the universal predominance of this idea. We do 
not, indeed, find among Christians the periodical and 
stated offerings, either of animals or of tlie products of 
th# soil, which exist elsewhere. N evertbcless, the idea 
of sacrifice subsists among them in all its force. Indeed, 
it is the fundamental conception of the Christian reli- 

^ A» B.j v6J. ii* p. 25. 2 Ibid., voJ, ii. p. 51. 

^ Lev. ix. 24. 
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gion itsglfj in wliicli the sacrifice of the founder upon 
the cross embodies all those notions which are held 
to legitimate the custom of sacrificing among heathen 
nations. We have first the notion of an angry and ex- 
acting deity, ■vvho can only be rendered placable towards 
mankind by the surrender to him of some valuable 
thing; we have, consequently, the sacrifice of the most 
valualde thing that can possibly be offered, namely, 
the life of a human being ; we have, lastly, the belief 
that this sacrifice was accepted, and that promises 
of mercy were in, consequence held out to the human 
race. By a peculiar exaltationtof tlie idea, the life 
thus given lip is declareS. to be that of his own son— 
a conception by whicji the wine of the sacrifice, and 
consequently the advantages it is capable of procuring, 
are indefinitely heightened. 

Thus the idea of ‘sacrifice i-^Stin'ied to its extremis 
limits in the religion of 6'!ln‘istendom, Had it. not 
been for the absolute necessity of some sacrifice being 
offered to God, there would — according to the theory 
of the Clu-istian faith — have been absolutely no reason 
for the execution of Christ. He might have taught 
every doctrine associated with his name, performed 
every miracle related in the Gospels, have drawn to 
himself every disciple named in them, and yet have 
died, like the Buddha, in the calm of a venerated and 
untroubled old age. He w'as obliged to undergo this* 
painful and melancholy death, .if we accept the 
general belief of Christendom, solely because Gdd 
required a sacrifice, and because without that sacrifice 
he could not forgive the ofienccs of mankind. 

Simple prayer and sacrifice are, then, thdl most 
primitive and most general methods' by which man 
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approaches those whom liis nature impels Jiim to 
woi-ship. But as these acts are repeated from time to 
time, and as their frequent repetition is supposed to he 
liigldy agreeable to their objects, it naturally ha])pens 
that some particular mode of performing them comes 
to be preferred to others. By and by, the mode of 
worship usually adopted will become habitual ; and a 
habit once formed will be strengthened’ by every 
repetition of the acts in question. Not only will 
certain forms of prayer, certain ways of sacrificing, 
ceslain postures, certain gestures, and a certain order 
of proceeding become e^tablislvld as usual and regular, 
but they Avill be regartfeal as tl\g oidy appropriate and 
respectful forms, fevery atfen?p,t/to depart from tlicm 
being treated as, ^yy;.'>aVAlegious innovation. The 
form will be deemed no 'ies? essential than the sub- 
stance. " 

lienee Ritual, yipSh we ,do not find in the most 
pi'in^tive r^|.igions74*t which is discovered in all of 
those tbit have advanced to a higher type. Even in 
thqi earlies^^Vedic hymns — those -of the Rig-Veda- 
Saahita — ^fe perceive clear traces of an established 
ritual from the manner in which the sacrifices are 
spoken of as having been duly offered. In the Zend- 
Avesta, elaborate ritualistic directions are given for 
certain specified purposes, especially for that of purifi- 
cation lifter any defilement. The ohlest books of the 
Jewish Bible are in like manner full of instructions 
lor the du« observance of ritual. Both the Buddhists, 
who. broke off from Brahmanism, and the Christians, 
who made a schism from Judaism, established a ritual 
of their own ; and this ritual was soon regarded as no 
less sacred than that which they had abandoiied. 
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Every wilicre, wlien religion lias passed, out of its first 
unsettled condition, we find a fixed ritual, and its 
fixity is one of its most striking feOitures, Dogmas, 
in spite of the efforts of sacerdotal orders, inevitably 
change. If the words in which they arc expressed re- 
main unaltered, yet tlie meaning attached to them con- 
tinually varies. But ritual does not chang(j, or changes 
only when some great convulsion uproots the settled 
institutions of the country. From age to age the 
same forms and the same prayers remain, sometimes 
long after their original meaning has boon forgotten. 

dims prayer, ceasing to be spontaneous and irregu- 
lar, becomes formal, ceremonial, and regular. And as 
there are many occa^ons besides sacrifice on which 
men desire to pray,^ so there will be many besides 
this on which the craving for order, and the readiness 
to lielievc tluit God' is better pleased with one form 
of devotion than another, svill lead to the establishment 
of ritual. 

Bites may be performed daily, weekly, or at any 
other interval. Sometimes, indeed, they are still 
more frequent, haunting* the everyday life of the 
devotee, and intruding upon his commonest actions. 
Thus the Parsces are required to repeat certain 
prayers on rising, before and after eating, on going 
to bed, on cutting their nails or their hair, and on 
several other natural occasions, besides praying to the 
snu three times a day.^ The Jews are encomgassed 
Avith obligations wdxieb, if less minute, are of.adike 
burdensome cluiracter, A devout Jew has to repeat 
a certain prayer on rising ; he has to wear garments 
of a particular kind, and to Avash and dress in a par- 
1 Z. A., vol. ii. p. 564-567. 
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ticuli''*' order.J Mussulmans are commandecl, to pray 
five times a day, turning their faces towards Mecca.^ 

Eitual, however, is not always of this purely per- 
sonal nature, hut is generally performed by a con- 
gregation to whose needs it refers, or by priests on 
their behalf. And in this case, again, a longer or 
shorter interval may elapse between the recurrence of 
the rites. In the Mexican temples, for instance, the 
ministering priests wore in the habit of performing a 
service before their idols four times a day.“ “ I’lie 
perpetual exercise of the priests,” says Acosta, speak- 
ing of these temples, “ is to oiler incense to tlie 
idols.” The ritual of the Catholic Church, like tluvt 
of the ancient Mexicans, is ri'pAtcd every day. Tlie 
morning and evening services of the Church of 
England were framed with the same intention ; and 
the Ritualistic dlergy, rightly conceiving the teaching 
of their Church, have introduced the practice of so 
employing them. AVcokly or bi-montldy obs(‘rvanccs 
prevail among Hindus, Singhalese, .lews, and Chris- 
tians. With the Hindus, the seventh lunar day, both 
during the fortnight of the' moon’s waxing and during 
that of licr waning, is a festival, the first seventh day 
in the month being peculiarly holy, and observed with 
very special rites. More than this, the weekly period 
is khown to tliem ; for, according to Wilson, “ a sort 
of sanctity is, or was, attaclied even to Sunday, and 
fastiug. on it was considered obligatory or meritori- 
ousA’^ In Ceylon the people attend divine service 
twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays; besides 
which, there are in each mouth four days devoted to 

' Hel. of Jews, p. i-8. ^ IT. I., b. v. cb. 14. 

Sale, pret discourse, pi>. 76, 77. ^ W. W;, vol. li. p. 199. 
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religious^ acts— -the 8th, 15th, 2jd, anti 30th. ^ The 
Jewisli ritual differs on the Sabhath-day from that 
used on week-days ; and such is the solemnity attached 
to this festival, that a quasi-personality is attributed 
to the day itself, which is exalted in the service for 
Friday evening as the bi'ide of God,* and which the 
congregation is invited to go in quest of, and to 
meet.^ A' similar sanctity is considered by many 
(diristians to pertain to the Sunday, while all of 
them observe it as an important festival, and mark 
it by peculiar rites. Friday, too, is regarded by the 
majority of Christians as a day to be observed with 
distinctive rites, of which fasting is the principal. 

When the interval deserved between the performance 
of certain rites exceeds some very short period— as 
a day or week — it is generall}'' a year. In this case, 
the time, whether it 'be a month, a \teek, a few days, 
or any other period, set Qpart for their performance 
assumes the character of a Festival. Under the general 
term Festival I include any annually recurrent season, 
whether it be one of mourning or rejoicing, of fasting 
or feasting, which is consecrated by the observance of 
special ceremonies of a religious order. In all religions 
above the lowest stage such festivals occur. The time 
of their occurrence is generally marked out by the 
seasons of the year. Mid- winter, or the season of 
sowing; spring, or the time when the seed is in the 
ground or beginniug to spring up ; and autumn, 
when the harvest hgli bGen gathered in, — are the most 
natural seasons for festiyals f .and it is at these that 
they usually take ' instance, Oidendorp 

states that nearly all tjhe Ghinea nations have an 

* A> I* C., pp. 222, 223 ; H. R. C., p. 7& : * Bek of lews, p. 128. 
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annual Iiarrest-festival, afc wliicli soloma tliank-offen- 
ings are presented to the gods.* In Cliina, this reference 
to the seasons is obvious. “ At every new moon, and 
the change of the season, there are festivals.” Of 
these, “the most imposing” is “the emperor’s plough- 
ing the sacred field. This takes place when the sun 
enters the fifteenth degree of Aquarius.” But tlie 
precise day is determined by astrologers. ' This is the 
winter festival, or tliat of sowing. The “Ijeih-chun, 
at tlie commencement of the spring, continues for ten 
days.” And in autumn the feast of harvest is celebrated 
with great merriment.''* 'i’he Parsees have numerous 
festivals, which it would bo tedious to enuinerate in 
detail.* After the Gahanbars, ••i<"hich refer to creation, 
the two principal ones are the No rouz and the 
llehcrdjan, and of these Amjuetil du Perron expressly 
states that the first originally colrtisponded to spring, 
and the second to autumn.^ Of the Hindu festivals 
described by Wilson, liy far the greatest are the Pon- 
gol, at the beginning of the year, and the Holi, in 
the middle of March.* Compared witli these, the rest 
are insignificant ; and theSc plainly refer to tlie px’o- 
eesses of nature. That the great festivals of the Jews 
bad the same reference, needs no proof ; for the pass- 
over took place in spring, and the feast of Pentecost, 
as well as the feast of tabernacles, after harvest. Our 
b'hristmas and Easter correspond to the Pongol and 
lioli bf.the Hindus in point of |imo ; and even the 
oijservances usual at Ghristma^®h.ve, as Wilson has 
pointed out, much resi^f^laijico of the Pongol. 

L G. d, M., p, 332. ^ Z. A., vol. ii. p. 574^581. 

® ^ * Ibid,, voL ii. p. 603. 

’ W. W., vol. ii. p. 15 1. 
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There .are in Ceylon five annual festivals, of which 
one, occurring at the commencement of the year (in 
April), is marked by the singular circumstance that 
“ before New Year’s day every individual procures 
from an astrologer a writing, fixing the fortunate hours 
of the approaching year on which to commence duties 
or ceremonies.” Of the five festivals the most im- 
portant was the Peraherra, which lasted from the 
new moon to the full moon in July, and consisted 
mainly in a series of religious processions, concluding 
with one in Avhich the casket containing the Dalada, 
or tooth of Buddha, was borne upon an elephant. Tlu? 
fifth festival, called that of “New' Bice,” w^as held 
at the commeneemen'k of the great harvest, and was 
the occasion of olicrings made with a view to good 
crops.! 

The consecrated actions by which* men seek to re- 
commend themselves to .their gods at these special 
seasons are very various. It w'ould be useless to 
attempt to enumerate them at length. Of the manner 
in which New' Year’s day is observed among the 
Chinese,^ the commencement of the year among 
Hindus, “ and Christmas among ourselves, it will be 
unnecessary to spealc at all, for there is little Oif 
religious character in these festivals. Indeed, Ne\v^' 
Year’s day in China seems to be a merely secular 
festival ; while the Christmas season in European 
countries, though varnished over with a religious gloss, 
is in reality palpably one of popular rejoicing, handed 
down from our pagan ancestors, and placed in a 
.legendary relation to the birth of Christ. The reli- 

! E. Y., vol. i. p. 314-318; • * C, 0 ., vol. ii, pp. 194, 195. 

^ W. W., vol. ii. p. 158 tr. 
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gious rites which, may accompany this festival have 
therefore a secondary importance. Those observed at 
other times bear reference either to the frame of 
mind indiiced by the season, or to the particular legend 
commemorated.; or they may be purely arbitrary and 
enjoined by ecclesiastical authority. An example, of 
the first kind is the Jewish feast of tabernacles, when ■ 
the harvest had been gathered in, and the Jews were 
enjoined to carry boughs of trees and rejoice seven 
days.^ Examples of the second cla.ss are common. 
Legends are frequently related in order to account for 
festivals, while sometimes festivals may bo instituted 
in consequence of a legend. Thus, the extraordinary 
story of the manifestation of 'Jiva as an intenninable 
Linga, is told by the Hindus, to account for their 
worship of that organ on the 27th February, 2 Tn this 
ciise, the rites have reference to tlve legend ; the setting 
up a Linga in their houses* consecrating, and ofiering 
to it, arc ceremonies whicli refer to the event present 
in the minds of the worshippers ; but it is more natural 
to suppose that the existence of the rites led to the 
invention of the legend, than that tlie legend induced 
the establishment of the rites. “The three essen- 
;tial observances,” says Wilson, “ are fiistiug during the 
whole Tithi, or lunar day, and holding a vigil and 
Avorsl lipping the Linga during the night ; but the ritual 
is loaded with a vast number of directions, not only 
for the presentation of offerings of various kinds to 
tlie Linga, but for gesticulations to be employed, 
and prayers to be addressed to various subordinate 
divinities connected with Siva, and to Siva himself 
in a variety of forms.”® At Another of the Hindu 

I*ev. xxiii. 40. * W. W., vol. ii. p. 211. ^ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 212. 
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festivals, *tlie effigy of Kama is butnt, to commemo- 
rate the fact of that god having been reduped to 
ashes by flames from Siva,, and having been subse- 
quently restored to life at the intercession of Siva’s 
bridc.i In like manner the jesting, of the Greek 
Avoma.n at the Thesmophoria was explained by re- 
•ference to the laughter of Demctcr.^ The Jewish 
pasSover Avas eaten Avith rites Avliich w’ere symbolical 
o,f the state of the nation just before its escape from 
Egypt, the time to Avhich their tradition assigned the 
original passoAmr; and the ritual in use among Chris- 
tians at Easter bears reference to the story of Christ’s 
resurrection, Avhicli i|^ this case no doubt preceded 
the institution of the festival. The third class of 
rites — those Avdiich are purely arbitrary or have a 
merely theological siguiflcance — are tlie most usual of 
all. These, as Avill t)c obvious at once, may vary 
indefinitely. Fasting is ‘one of the most xASiial of 
such ol)S(;rvances. It is practisf'd by the Hindus at 
many' of their festivals, by Mussulmans during the 
month of iiamadan, and by Christians in Lent. Bath- 
ing is also a common religious practice of the Hindus 
at their festivals. The use of holy Avater by Catholics 
on. entering their churches is a ceremony of a similar 
kind, and no doid)t having the same intention, that 
of purification. The JeA\^s AV'ere to sacrifice at all their 
festivals, and on one of them to afflict their souls.® 
Christians, among Avhom there are very numerous 
festivals, vary their ritual according to the character 
of the day. 

One or two specimens of the rites observed on fes- 
tival days will suffice as an illustration. The Peru- 

^ W, vol. ii. p. 231. 2 Bib., i. 5. i, ^ Lev, xxiii. 27. 
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vians, in tlieir pagan days, used to have festivals every 
month : the greatest of these was that of the Trinity, 
celebrated in D.ecember. “In this feast,” says Acosta, 
“ they sacrificed a great number of sheep and lambs, 
and they burnt them with worked and odoriferous 
wood ; and some slieep carried gold and silver, and 
they placed on them the three statues of the Sun, and- 
the three of Thunder ; father, brother, and son, whom 
they said that the Sun and Thunder had. In this feast 
they dedicated the Inca children, and placed the 
Giiacas, or ensigns on them, and the old men whipped 
them with slings, and anointed their hxces witli blood, 
all in token that they should be loyal knights of the 
Inca. No stranger might renfain during this juonth 
and feast at Cuzco, and at the end all those from 
without entered ; and they gave them those pieces of 
maize with the blood of the samficc, which they eat, 
in token of confederation .with the Inca.” ^ Equally 
curious arc tlie rites prescribed by the Catholic Church 
for Holy Saturday. They ai-e much too long' to be 
described in full, but the following extract will convey 
a notion of their character ; “ At a proper hour, the 
altars are covered over, and the hours are said, the 
caudles being extinguished on the altar until the 
beginning of mass. In the meanwhile, fire is struck 
from a stone at the church-door, and coals kindled 
with it. The none being said, the priest, putting on 
his amice, alb, girdle, stole, and violet pluvial, or 
without his capsula, the attendants standing by him 
with the cross, with' the blessed water and incense, 
before the gate of the church, if convenient, or in the 
porch of the church, he blesses the now fire, saying, 

^ ir, I., b. 5. cii. 27. 
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The Lord be with you ; and the attendants reply, 
And with thy spirit.” Prayers follow. “Tljien he 
blesses live grains of incense to be .placed on the 
wax, saying his prayer.” After the prayer, incense is 
put in the censer, and sprinkled with water. “ Mean- 
while, all the lights of the church are extinguished, 
'that they may be afterwards kindled from the blessed 
fire.” The candles are lighted with many ceremonies. 
The incense having been previously blessed, “the 
deacon fixes five grains of the blessed inceiise on the 
wax in the form of a cross.” This wax is then lighted. 
MTien "the blessing of the wax taper” is finished, 
the prophets are read, and the catechumens during the 
reading are prepared for baptism.^ These proceedings, 
in which the notion o,f the sanctity of fire — a notion 
shared by Roman Catholics with Parsecs and others — 
is apparent, are particularly interesting, as showing 
the community of sentiment and of rites between the 
Church of Rome and her pagan predecessors. 

In the instances hitherto given, the consecrated 
actions have been performed by the whole body of 
believers for- the benefit of all. They are means by 
which their religious union among each other is 
strengthened, as well as their relation to the deity 
they worship solemnly expressed. But there is 
another class of consecrated actions which benefit, 
not the congregation or sect at large, but a particular 
individual for whose advantage they are performed. 
There are certain moments in the life of the indivi- 
dual at which he seems peculiarly to need the pro tec- 

^ .Lewis, The Bible, kc,^ p. 496. For a full account of the ceremonies 
oil Holy. Saturday at Kome, see C. M, Baggs, D.D., The Ceremonies of 
Holy Week, p. 96. 
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tion of God. Were these moments suffered to pass 
unobserved in a single case, it would appear as if he 
whose life had been thus untouched by religion stood 
outside the pale of the common faith, unhallowed and 
unblessed. And a total neglect of all these periods, 
even among savages, is, if not altogether unknown, 
at least so rare as to demand no special notice in a 
general analysis of religious systems. * With ex- 
traordinary unanimity, those systems have pitched 
\ipon four epochs as demanding consecration by the 
observance of special rites. Two of tliem are thus 
consecrated wherever a definite religion exists at all. 
The other two are generally consecrated, though in 
their case exceptions nnore frequently occur. The 
four moments, or periods of life to which 1 refer, are 

. I. Birth. 

2. Puberty. 

3. Matrihioriy. 

4. Death. 

Of these, the first and fourth arc never sufi'ered to 
pass without religious observances, or at least, obser- 
vances which, by their solemnity and indispensable 
obligation, approach to a religious character. The 
second is usually marked by some kind of rite in the 
case of males ; in that of females it is often suffered 
to pass unobserved. The third is always placed under 
a religious sanction, except among savages of a very 
low order. 

let us proceed to- illustrate these propositions in 
the ease of birth. The ceremonies attendant upon 
this event need not take jrlace immediately after it ; 
they may be deferred some days, weeks, or months ; 
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they will still fall under the same category, as 
designed to mark the child’s entry into the Avorld. 
Their form will naturally vary according to the state 
of civilisation of the nation observing them ; but not- 
withstanding this there is a strange similarity among 
them. In Samoa, for instance, “if the little stranger 
was a boy, the umbilicus Avas cut on a club, that he 
might groA^ up to be bi’aA^e in war. If of ’ the other , 
sex, it Avas done on the board on which they, beat 
out the bark of which they make their native^Cloth. 
Cloth-making is the AV'ork of Avomen ; and theii* Wish 
Avas, that the little girl should groAV up and proA’^e 
useful to the family in her proper occupation.” ^ I 
haA'e added Mr Turner’s observation to render the 
nature of this ceremony plaiiKU*. It appears hardly 
religious ; yet Avlieh aa'c consider the symbolical 
means by which the end is souglit to be attained, 
and that among savages, so rude as those of Poly- 
nesia religion Avould have no higher practical aims 
than to make the boys good AA^arriors, and the Avomen' 
industrious cloth-makers, we may admit that CA’^en 
this elementary rite has ‘in it something of a reli- 
gious consecration. When secular objects are at- 
tained by mystical ceremonials, AA'hich haA’^e no di- 
rect tendency to produce the desired result, AA'e may 
generally conclude tliat religious belief is at the 
bottom of them. In the present instance this cofi- 
clusion is still further strengthened by the description 
given by the same author of a similar ceremony in 
another island of the Polynesian group. There, when 
a boy i? born, “ a priest cuts the umbilicus on a par- 
ticular stone from Lifu, that the youth may be stone- 

iN. Y.,p. I7S. 
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lieartccl in battle. The priest, too, at the mciineiit of 
the operation, must have a vessel of water, before 
him, dyed black as ink, that the boy, when he grows 
up, may bo courageous to go anywhere to battle on a 
pitch-dark night, and thus, from his very birth, the 
little fellow is consecrated to war.”* Here the 
religious nature of the operation is explicitly proved 
by the presence of the priest, the inevitable agent 
in siich communications between God and man. 
Ahotl^r missionary to the same race — the rolynesian 
isl anders — inform s us that among these people moth ere 
dedicated their offspring to various deities, but prin- 
cipally to Hire, the god of thieves, and Oro, the god of 
Avar. “ Most parents, liowevcr, Averc anxious that their 
children should, become brave and renoAvned Avar- 
riors,” and Avith this end they’ dedicated them, by 
means of cerem'onies beginning* before parturition, 
and ending after it, to the, god Oro. The principal 
ceremony after birth consisted in the priest catching 
the spirit of the god, by a peculiar process^ and 
imparting it to the child. Here again the presence 
of the priest, and the formal dedication to a god 
—even tiiough he be a god of cpiestionablc mora- 
lity— -render the religious element in the natal cere- 
monies of these very primitive saA'ages abundantly 
plain.* 

: Baptism, or AAmsbing at birth, is a common pro- 
efes, and is found in countries the most Avidely 
separated on the surface of the earth, and the most 
unconnected in religious genealogy. Asia, America, 
and Europe alike present us with examples, of this 
I’ite. It seems to be a nide form of it Avliich pre- 

VlSF.y., pp. 423, 424. » N. M. E,,p. 543. 
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vails iiir Fantee in Africa, wliere the father, on the 
eighth day after birth, after thanking the gods for the 
birth of his child, squirts some ardpnt spiiits upon 
him from his mouth, and then pronounces his name, at 
the same time praying for his future welfare, and “that 
he may live to be old, and become a stay and sup- 
port to his family,” and if his namesake be living, that 
he may prove worthy of the name he has received,' 
A rite of baptism at birth, says Brin ton, “ was of 
immemorial antiquity among the Chcrokees, Aztecs, 
Mayas, and Peruvians,” and this rite was “ connected 
with the imposing of a name, done avowedly for the 
purpose of I'reeing from inherent sin, believed to pro- 
duce a spiritual regeneration, nay, in more than one 
instance, called by an indigenous word signifying ‘to be 
born again.’ ” * Mexico possessed elaborate rites to 
consecrate nativity." When the Mexican infant was 
four days old it ^vas cju’riexl naked by the midwife 
into the court of the mother’s house. Here it was 
bathed in a vessel prepared for the purpose, and three 
boys, who w'ere engaged in eating a special food, were 
desired by the midwife to' pronounce its name aloud, 
this name being prescribed to them by her. The in- 
fant, if a boy, carried with it the symbol of its father’s 
profession ; if a girl, a spinning-wheel and distaff, with 
a small basket and a handful of brooms, to indicate 
its future occupation. The umbilical cord was then 
offered with the symbols; and in case of* a male 
infant, these objects were buried in the place where 
Avar was likely to occur ; in case of a female infant, 
beneath the stone where meal Avas ground.® The 

1 Asha., p. 226. 2 M. N. W., p. 128. 

^ A. M., vol. V. p. 90 (Spanish), and vol, xl p, 45 (English). 
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above statements rest on the authority of Mendoza’s 
collection. A still more complete narrative of these 
baptismal cerempnies is given by Bernardino de 
Sahagun, who records the terms of the prayers 
habitually employed by the officiating midwife. Their 
extreme interest to the study of comjmrative religion 
will justify me in extracting some of them, the more 
so as they have never (so far as I am aware) been 
published in English.^ 

Suppose that the infimt to be baptized was a boy. 
Aft6r the symbolical military apparatus had been 
prepared, and alt its relatives assembled in the court 
of the parents’ house, the midwife placed it with the 
head to the east, and prayed for a blessing from the 
god Quetzalcoatl and the goddess of the Avater, 
Ohalchivitlycue. She then gave it Avatcr to taste by 
moistening the fingers, and spoke 'as follows : “ Take, 
receive ; thou seest here that with Avhich thou hast 
to live on earth, that thou mavest grow and llourish : 
this it is to which we owe the necessaries of life, that 
we may live on earth : receive it.” Hereupon, hav- 
ing touched its brciist with the fingers dipped in 
water, she continued : “ Omictomx ! 0 my child ! 
receive the water of the Lord of the world, which 
is our life, and by which our body grows and fiour- 
ishes : it is to wash and to purify ; may this sky-blue 
and light-blue Avater enter thy body and there live. 
May it destroy and separate from thee all the evil 
that was beginning in thee before the beginning of the 
World, since all of us men are subject to its poAver, for 
our mother is Ohalchivitlycue.” After this she wiished 

' Briiiton lias given a very imperfect version of two of them in his 
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tLe clw.ld’s whole body with water, and proceeded to 
request all things that might injure him to depart 
from him, “ that now he may live again, and be bom 
again now a second time he is purified and cleansed, 
and a second time our mother Chalchivitlycue forms 
and begets him.” Then lifting the child in both hands 
towards tlie sky, she said : “ 0 Ijord, thou secst here 
thy child whom thou hast sent to this world of pain, 
affliction, and penitence : give him, 0 Lord, thy gifts 
and thy inspiration, for thou art the great God, and 
great is the goddess also.” After this she deposited 
the infant on the ground, and then raising it a second 
time towards the sky, implored the “ mother of 
heaven ” to endow it with her virtue. Next, having 
again laid it down, and a third time lifted it up, she 
oftered this prayer : “ 0 Lords, the gods of heaven ! 
here is this child', be pleased to 'inspire him witli 
your grace and your spirit, that lie may live on earth.” 
After a final depositing she raised him a fourth time 
towards the sky, and in a prayer, addressed to the sun, 
solemnly placed him under the protection of that deity. 
Taking the weapons she proceeded further to implore 
the sun on his behalf for military virtues: “Grant 
him the gift that thou art wont to give thy soldiers, 
that he may go full of joy to thy house, where valiant 
soldiers who die in war rest and are happy.” While all 
this was going on, a large torch of candle wood was 
kept burning ; and on conclusion of the prayers the 
midwife gave the infant some ancestral name. Let 
it be Yautl (which means valiant man ) : then she 
addressed him thus: “Yautl I take thou the shield ! 
take the dart ! for those are thy recreation, and the 
joys of the sun.” The completion of the religious 
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office Avas signalised by the youths of the Aullagfe com- 
ing in a, body to the house and seizing the food pre- 
pared for them, which they called “ the child’s um- 
bilicus.” As they went along Avith this food they 
shouted out a sort of military exhortation to the neAv- 
born boy, and c.alled upon the soldiers to come and 
eat the (so-called) umbilicus. All being oauu’, the 
infant AA^as carried back to the house, preceded by the 
blazing torch. Much the same Avas the process of 
baptizing a girl, except that the clothes and imple- 
ments were suited to her sex. In her case;, certain 
formularies AA'-crc muttered by the midwife during the 
Avashing, in a low, inaudible tone, to the several parts 
of her body : thus she charged the hands not to steal, 
the secret parts not to be carnal, and so forth Avitli eacli 
member as she AAmshed it. Moreover, a prayer to the 
cradle, Avhich seems in a manner to personify the uni- 
versal mother earth, was introduced in the baptism of 
females.^ 

If from heathen America Ave turn to Asia, Ave find 
that in the Auist domain of the Buddhist faith the birtli 
of cliildrcn is regularly the occasion of a coi’emony at 
Avhich the priest is present,* and that in Mongolia and 
Thibet this ceremony assumes the special form of 
baptism. Candles burn, and incense is offered on 
the domestic altar ; the i)riest reads the prescribed 
prayers, dips the cliild three times, and imposes on 
it a nam(?.® A species of baptism prevails also among 
the Parsces, and was even enjoined by the Parsec 
bcviticus, the Vendidad. This very ancient code 
required that the child’s hands should be Avashed 

^ C. N. E., b, 6, cbs. 37, 38. ^ R. B., vol. i. p, 584, 

3 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 320. 
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first, «iid tlien its whole hody.^ The modern prac- 
tice goes further. Before putting it to the breast, 
the Farsee mother sends to a Mobed (or priest), to 
obtain some Haoma juice ; she steeps some cotton 
in it, and presses this into the child’s mouth. After 
this, it must be washed three times in cow’s urine, 
and once in water, the reason assigned being that it 
is impure. If the washing be omitted, it is the 
parents, not the child, who bear the sin.'"* 

Slightly ditfereut in form, but altogether similar in 
essence, is the rite administered by the Christian 
Church to its new-born members. Like those which 
have been just described, it consists in baptism ; but 
it offers a more remarkable instance than any of 
them of the tenacity with wdiich the human mind, 
under the influence of religious belief, insists upon the 
performance of sorfie kind of ceremony immediately 
after, or, at the most, afe no great interval after birth, 
Christian baptism was not originally intmided to lie 
administered to unconscious infants, but to persons 
in full possession of their faculties, and responsible 
for their actions. Moreover, it was performed, as is 
well knoAvn, not by merely sprinkling the forehead, 
but by causing the candidate to descend naked into the 
water, the priest joining him there, and pouring the 
water over liis head. The catechumen could not receive 
baptism until after he understood something of the 
nature of the faith he w^as embracing, and ' was pre- 
pared to assume its obligations. A rite more totally 
unfitted for administration to infiints could hardly 
have been found. Yet such was the need that was 

^ Avc, Vol. ii. p. xix. — Vendidad, xvi, iS-*2o. 

2 2. A., vol. ii, p. 5 51, 
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felt for a solemn recognition by religion , of tlie 
enti'ance of the child into the world, that this rite, 
in course of time, completely lost its original nature. 
Infancy took the place of maturity ; sprinkling of im- 
mersion. But while the age and manner of baptism 
were altered, the ritual remained under the influence 
of the primitive idea with which it had been instituted. 
The obligations could no longer be underta'ken by the 
persons baptwed ; hence they must be undertakon for 
them. Thus was the Christian Church landed in tlie 
absurdity — unparalleled, I believe, in any other natal 
ceremony— of recpiiring the most solemn promises to 
be made, not by those who were tluireafter to fulfil 
them, but by others in tlieir name ; these others 
having no power , to enforce their fulfilment, and 
neither those actually assuming the engagement, nor 
those on whose behalf it was asstimed, being morally 
responsiltle in case it should be broken. Yet this 
strange incongruity was forced upon the Church by 
an imperious want of human, nature itself ; and the 
insignificant sects who have adopted the baptism 
of adults have faihal, in tlfeir zeal for historical con- 
sistency, to recognise a sentiment whose roots lie far 
deeper than tlie chronological foundation of Cliristiaii 
rites, and stretch far wider than tlie geograjihical 
liouudaries of the Christian faith. 

The intention of all these forms of baptism — that 
of Ashiwitee perhaps excepted — is identical. Water, 
as the natural means of physical cleansing, is the 
universal symbol of spiritual purification. Hence 
nnmersion, or washing, or sprinkling, implies tlie 
deliverance of tlie infant from tlie - stain of original 
sm. The Mexican and Christian rituals arc perfectly 
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clear o» this head. In both, the avowed intention 
is to wash away the sinful nature common to 
humanity ; in both the infant is decljired to be born 
again by the agency of water. 

Another ceremony very frequently practised at 
the birth of children is circumcision. The wide- 
spread existence of this rite is one of the most 
remarkable' facts in comparative religious history. 
\Yo know from llerodotos, that it w^as i>ractised by 
tlie Colchians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Phoeni- 
cians.^ It has been found in modern times, not only 
in many parts of Africa — to w'liich it may have come 
from Egypt— but in the South Sea Islands and on 
the American continent. Thus, according to Beechanp 
there are “ some people,” among the Gold Coast 
Africans, wdio circumcise their children, “ though wdiat 
proportion tliese cirtaimcisers Jjear to tlie rest of the 
population, ho does not inform us. Anotlier traveller 
describes the mode of circumcising infants in the 
.Negro kingdom of Fida or Juda, a country to 
which he believes that Islamism IMs not pene- 
trated.® The operation is very simple, and appears 
to be done without any religious ceremony; but 
the natives, wdien pressed as to tlie reason of the 
custom, can only reply that their ancestors ob- 
served it — an answ^’er which would properly apply to 
a rite of religious origin whose meaning has been 
forgotten. Acosta, in his account of Mexican baptism, 
adds that a ceremony, which in some sort imitated the 
cji’cumcision of the Jcavs, wms occasionally performed 
by the Mexicans in their baptism, principally on the 
children of kings and noblemen. It consisted in 
' Hexod., ii, 104. “ Asha., p. 225.' ^ y, (3,^ vp]_ jjp. 
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cutting the cars and private members of male infants/ 
That the Jews circumcise their male children on the 
eighth day I nce.d not state. The rite is performed 
with much solemnity, and is connected, as is common 
in these ceremonies, with the bestowal of a name 
on the child, the name being given by the father 
iifter the operation is over. Althougli circumcision is 
a ceremony which usually applit's only to boys, and 
although it sometimes happens that the l>irth of girls 
is not marked like that of boys by any religious rite, 
yet the Jews do not omit to consecrate their female 
children as well as those of the stronger sex, thougli 
with less solemnity. “ J’he first Saturday after the 
end of the month ” of the mother’s lying-in, she goes 
to the .synagogue with lier friends, where “the fatlicr 
of the girl is called up to the law on the altar, ami 
there after a chapter hath been rdad to him as usual 
on the Sabbath morning, he orders the reader to say 
a Mee-Shabeyrach,” or a prayer for a blessing.® 

It is unnecessary, after these instances, to describe 
the various mddes of consecrating the commencement 
of life which arc in use in other countri(?s. Enough 
has been said to show how general, if not how uni- 
versal, such con .secrating usages are; how religion, 
supported by the sentiment of mankind, seizes upon 
the life of tlie individual from the first moments of his 
existence ; and demands, as one of the very earliest 
actions to* be performed on his behalf, a solemn recog- 
nition of the fact that he stands under the influence, 
and 
hum 

After birth, the next marked epoch in life is the 

^ H. I., b. 5, ct. 26 (No. 2). * Rel. of Jew 3 , p. 27 (ist p.art). 
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needs the protection, of an invisible and super- 
an powmr. 
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arrival at manhood or at womanhood. The transition 
from infancy to maturity, from dependence on others 
to self-dependence, from an unsexual to a sexual phy- 
sical and mental condition, has, like the actufil en- 
trance upon life and departure from it, been appro- 
priated by religion with a view to its consecration by 
fitting rites. Since there is no precise time at whicli 
the boy can be said to become a youth, or the girl 
a maiden, the age at winch the ceremonies attend- 
ing puberty are performed varies very considerably 
in different countries. The range of variation is 
from eight to sixteen, though there are exceptional 
cases both of earlier and later initiation into tlic 
new stage of existence. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, these ages are the limits within which the 
religious solemnities of puberty are confined. 

More clearly, perhaps, tlian any' of those occurring 
at the other crises of our lives, these solemnities arc 
pervaded by common characteristics. Primitive man 
in 'Australia, in America, and in Africa, marks the 
advent of puberty in a manner which is essentially 
the same. When we ' rise to the hinher class of 

O 

religions, we find ceremonies of a different kind from 
which the ruder symbolism of the savage creeds is 
absent. But from the uniformity of the types of ini- 
tiation into manhood among uncivilised people, it is 
highly probable that the progenitors of the Aryan and 
Semitic races also, at some period of their history, em- 
ployed similar methods of rendering this epoch in 
life impressive and remarkable. Two distinguishing 
features characterise the rites of puberty— -cruelty and 
mysteiy. There is always some painful ordeal to be 
undergone by the young men or boys who have 
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attained the requisite age; and this ordeal is 'to be 
passed through in extreme secrecy as regards the 
opposite sex, and with a ceremonial of an unknown 
character, which is hidden from all hut the initiated 
performers. Sometimes the [mberty of women is also 
sanctified by religious ceremonies, and these follow 
the same rules, except that the female sex are not 
required to undergo such severe suffering as is often 
inflicted upon men. While, however, the cruelty is 
less, the mystery is tlie same. Men are not admitted 
to witness tlie performances gone through, and these 
are conducted in secluded places to which no access 
is allowed. 

The meaning of these two features of the rites 
of puberty is not difficult to divine. Young men 
enter at that age on a period of their lives in which 
they are expected ’ to display courftge in danger and 
firmness under pain. Hence. the infliction of some 
kind of suffering is an appropriate symbolical pre- 
paration for their future careers. Moreover, the 
manner in which they endure their agony serves as 
a test of their fortitude, and 'may influence the posi- 
tion to be assigned to them in the warlike expeditions 
of the tribe. But the primary motive, no doubt, is 
tlie apparent fitness of the infliction of pain at an 
age when the necessary pains of manhood are about 
to begin. 

The explanation of the secrecy observed is equally 
simple. A mysterious change takes place in the 
physical condition at puberty, the generative func- 
tions, which are to play so large a part in the life of 
the individual, making their appearance then. It is 
this natural process to which the religious process bears 
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refereftce. Without doubt the rites performed stand 
in symbolical relation to the new class of actions of 
which their subject is, or will be, capable. It is this 
allusion to the sexual instinct — a subject ahrays tend- 
ing to be shrouded in mystery — which is the origin of. 
the jealous exclusion of women from the rites under- 
gone by men, and of men from those undergone by 
women. The members of each sex are, so to speak, 
prepared alone for the pleasures they are afterwards 
to enjoy together. Religion, ever ready to seize on 
the more solemn moments of our existence, seeks 
to consecrate the time at which the two sexes are 
ready to enter towards one another on a new and 
deeply important relationship. 

Bearing these characteristics in mind, we may pro- 
ceed to notice a few of the ceremonies perfonned at 
puberty. lict us ’ begin with the most barbarous of 
all, those witnessed by Mr Catlin among the Mandans, 
a tribe of North American Indians now happily 
extinct. The usual secrecy was observed about the 
“ 0-kee-pa,” as this great Mandan ceremony is termed, 
and it was only by a favour, never before accorded 
to a stranger, that Mr Catlin was enabled to be pre- 
sent in the “ Medicine Lodge,” where the operations 
were conducted. In the first place a mysterious per- 
sonage, supposed to represent a white man, appeared 
from the west and opened the lodge. At his approach 
all women and children were ordered to retire within 
their wigwams. Next day the young men who had 
arrived at maturity during the last year were sum- 
moned to come forth, the rest of the villagers remain- 
ing shut up. After committing the conduct of the 
ceremonies to a “medicine man,” this personage re- 
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turned to the west with the same mystery with 
which he had come. The young men were now 
kept without food, drink, or sleep, for four days and 
four nights. In the middle of the fourth day two 
,men began to operate upon them, the one making 
incisions with a knife in their flesh, and the other 
passing splints through the wounds, from which the 
blood trickled over their naked, but painted bodies. 
The parts through which the knife was passed were on 
each arm, above and below the elbow ; on each leg, 
above and below the knee ; on each breast, and each 
shoulder. The young men not only did not wince, 
but smiled at their civilised observer during this 
process. “When tliese incisions were all made, and 
the splints passed through, a cord of raw hide was 
lowered down through the top of the wigwam, and 
fxstened to the splints on the breasts or shoulders, 
by which the young man was to be raised up and 
suspended, by men placed on the top of the lodge for 
the purpose. These cords having been attached’ to 
the splints on the breast or the shoulders, each one 
had his shield hung to some’ one of the splints : his 
medicine hag was held in his left hand, and a dried 
huffalo skull was attached to the splint on each lower 
leg and each lower arm, that its weight might prevent 
him from struggling.” At a signal, the men were 
drawn up three or four feet above the ground, and 
turned round with gradually increasing velocity, by a 
man with a pole, until they fainted. Although they 
had never groaned before, they uttered a heart-rending- 
cry, a sort of prayer to the Great Spirit, during the 
turning. Having ceased to cry, they were let down 
apparently dead. Left entirely to themselves, they 
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in tiAie were able ‘'partly to rise,” and no sooner 
could they do thus much than they moved ,to another 
part of the lodge, where the little, finger of the loft 
hand was cut off with a hatchet. But tlieir tortures 
were not over. The rest of them tpolc place in public,, 
and were perhaps more frightful than any. The 
victims were taken out of the lodge, and, ])cing each 
placed between two athletic men, were dragged along, 
the men holding them by thongs and running with 
them as fast as they could, until all the bulhilo skulls 
and weights hanging to the splints were left behind. 
These weights must be dragged out through the fiesli, 
the candidates having the option of running in the 
race described, or of wandering al)Out the prairies 
without food unt^l suppuration took place, and tlie 
weights came oft’ by decay of the ftesh. These liorrors 
concluded, the young men were left alone to recover 
as best they might. "Mr Catlin could only hear of 
one v'ho had died “ in the extreme part of this cere- 
mony,” and his fate Avas considered rather a happy 
oue : “ the Great Spirit had so willed it for some 
especial purpose, and lio doubt for the young man’s 
benefit,” * 

Nor were the Mandans alone on the American 
continent in marking the entrance upon manhood by 
distinctive observances. On the contrary, a writer of 
the highest authority on Red Indian subjects, states 
that no young man among the native tribes was 
considered fit to begin the career of life until he had 
accomplished his great fast.’ Seven days were con- 
sidered the maximum time during which a young 
man could fast, and the success of the devotee Avas 
^ 0-kee-pa, p. 9-32. 
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inferred from tlie length of his abstinence. , These 
fasts, says Mr Schoolcraft, “ are awaited with interest, 
prepared* for with solemnity, and endured with a self- 
devotion bordering on the heroic. ... It is at this 
period that the young men and young women ‘see 
visions and dream' dreams,’ and fortune or misfortune 
is predicted from the guardian spirit chosen during 
tliis, to them, religious ordeal, ‘fhc hallucinations of 
the mind are taken for divine inspiration. The effect 
is deeply felt and strongly impressed on the 3nind ; too 
<loeply, indeed, ever to be obliterated in after life.” 
It appears that they always in after life trust to, and 
meditate on, the guardian spirit whom they have 
chosen at this criticid moment ; but that “ the name 
is never uttered, and eveiy circ-umstance connected 
with its selection, and the devotion i)aid to it, art', 
most sludiously atid professedly concealed, even from 
their nearest friends.” ’ Mystery is certainly puslied 
to its highest point, •when the name of the spirit 
chosen at puberty, and the very circumstances of. the 
choice, are preserved as an inviolable secret •within 
tlie breast of the devotee. 

New ISoutli Wales is distinguished by a ceremony 
Avhich, though far less severe than that of the 
Mandans, is nevertheless sufficiently painful. “Be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen the males and 
females undergo the operation -which they term Gna- 
uoong; yiz., that of having the septum of the nose 
bored to receive a bone or reed. . . . Behveen the 
same years, ^Iso, the males receive the cpialifications 
which are given to them by losing one front tooth.” 
The loss of a tooth is not in itself a very serious 


' A. K., vol. i. pp. J49, 150. 
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mattei;, but the intention of the extraction being 
religious, the natives contrive to get rid of ife in the 
most barbarous mode. The final event is led up to 
by a series of performances of a inore, dr less em- 
blematic nature. One of them, for instance, is sup- 
posed to give power over the dog another refers to 
the hunting of the kangaroo. There is the usual 
mystery about some part of the proceedings. When 
the boys were being arranged for the removal of the 
tooth “the autlior [Collins] was not permitted to 
M'itness this part of the business, about which they 
appeared to observe a greater degree of mystery and 
preparation than lie liad noticed in cither of the jirc- 
cediug ceremonies.” After this, some of tlie pcrformei's 
in the rite went through a number of extraordinary 
motions, and made strange noises. “A particular 
name, hoo-roo-moa-roong, was given to this scene ; 
but of its import very little could be learned. To the 
inquiries made respecting it no answer could be 
obtained, but that it was very good ; that the boys 
would now become brave men ; that they would see 
well and fight well.” When the tooth was to be 
taken out, the gum was first jirepared by a sharply- 
pointed bone ; and a throwing-stick, cut for tlie pur- 
pose with “much ceremony," was then applied to the 
tooth, and knocked against it by means of a stone in 
the hand of the operator. The tooth was thus struck 
out of the gum, the operation taking ten nainutes in 
the case of the first boy on whom the author wit- 
nessed this process being performed. After the tooth 
was gone, “the gum was closed by his friends, who 
now equipped him in the style that he was to appear 
in for sonie days, A girdle was tied round his waist, 
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in which was stuck a wooden sword; a ligature was 
bound round his head, in which were stuck slips of 
the graSs-gura tree,” The boy “was on no account 
to speak, and for that day he was not to eat,” The 
sufferers in this ceremonial did not long remain quies- 
cent. In the evening they had fresh duties to dis- 
charge. “ Suddenly, on a signal being given, tliey all 
started up, and rushed into the town, driving before 
them men, wom en, and children, who were glad to get 
out of their way. They were now received into tlie 
class of men ; were privileged to Avield the sword and 
the club, and to oppose their persons in combat ; and 
might now seize such females as they chose for 
wives.” The sexual import of the ceremony is clearly 
brought into view by the last Avords of tlie Avritcr. 
He adds that, having expressed a Avish to possess 
some of the teeth, they Avere given him by two men 
Avith extreme secrecy, and injunctions not to betray 
them.* 

Another observer has described tlie same rjte as 
performed in a somewhat different manner, “ by the 
tribes of the Macquarrie district” farther north. 
When these tribes assemble “ to celebrate the myste- 
ries of Kebarrali,” as it is termed, all hostility Avhich 
may exist at the time is laid aside for the nonce, 
“ When the cooi or cowack sounds the note of pre- 
paration, the Avomen and children in haste make their 
AA'ay towards the ravines and gulleys, and tliere 
remain concealed.” The dentistry of these tribes is 
less scientific than that of NeAV South Wales. The 
tooth is knocked out “by boring a hole in a tree, and 
inserting into it a small hard tAvig; the tooth is 

> N. S. W., p. 364-374. 
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then bi;ouglit into contact with the end, ajid one 
individual holds the cjindidate's head in a firm posi- 
tion against it, whilst another, exerting all liis 
strength, pushes the boy’s head forwards; the con- 
cussion causes the tooth, noth frequently a portion of 
the gum adhering to it, to fall out.” ‘ But this is not 
all the poor boy has to endure, for while “ some men 
stand over him, brandishing their waddies, menacing 
him with instant death if he utters any complaint,” 
others cut his back in stripes, and make incisions on 
his shovdders with flints. It is an interesting part of 
these ceremonies, that the least groan or indication of 
pain is summarily punished by the utterance, on the 
part of the operators, of three yells to proclaim the 
fact, and l)y the transfer of the boy to tlie care of the 
women, who are suinmoned to receive him. If he, 
does not shrink, “Ik; is admitted to the rank of a 
Iiuntsmau and a warrior. ” ’ 

In other parts of Australia, difl’erent ceremonies 
prevjiil. Iflnis, in one of the districts visited by Mr 
Angas, when boys arrive at the age of fourteen or 
sixteen, they are “selected and caught by stealth,” 
and the hairs of their body are plucked out, and green 
gum-bushes are placed “ under the arm-pits and over 
the os ^uhis.” Among the privileges conferred on 
those who have undergone this treatment, is that of 
wearing “ two kangaroo teeth, and a bunch of emu 
feathers in their hair.” More significant still is the 
permission to “ possess themselves of wives,” which the 
young men now obtain. The “ scrub natives ” vary the 
initiation again. Among them the boy, brought by an 
old man, is laid upon his back in the midst of five fires 
^ S. L. A., vol. ii. p. 216-224. 
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wliicli are lighted around him. An instrument, called 
•A mttoo wittoo, is whirled round over the fires, -with the 
intention of keeping off evil spirits. Lastly, “ with a 
shaip) flint, the old man cuts off the foreskin, and 
places it on the third finger of the hoy’s left hand, 
who then gets up, and with another native, selected 
for the purpose, goes away into the hills to avoid 
the sight of women for some time. No’ women are 
allowed to be present at this rite.”^ 

Elsewhere on the same continent, there are three 
stages to be passed on the road from boyhood to 
manhood. “At the age of twelve or fifteen the 
boys arc removed to a place apart from the women, 
whom they arc not permitted to see, and then blind- 
folded. Among some other ceremonies their faces ar<', 
Itlackened, and they are told to whisper, an injunction 
peculiarly chm'acteristic of the niysteriousness which 
is so constant a feature of .the rites of puberty. For 
several months tliis whispering continues, and it is 
noteworthy, as a sign of the sexual nature of these 
proceedings, tliat the place where the whisperers have 
been “ is carefully avoided by the women and children.” 
In the second ceremony, which occurs two or three; 
years later,” the penfs is slit open underneath, 
from the extremity to the scrotum, and circumcision 
is also performed.” After this second stage, the Fart- 
napas, as the youths are now styled, “are permitted to 
take a. wife.” In the third ceremony each man has a 
sponsor, by wdiom he is tattooed with a sharp quartz. 
These sponsors, moreover, bestow on each lad a new 
name, which he retains during the remainder of his life. 
Certain other performances are gone through, such as 

^ S. L. A., vol. i. pp. 98, 99. 
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putting .an instx*ument termed a witarna xoxmdL the 
lads’ necks, and then “ the ceremony concludes by the 
men all clustering round the initiated ones, enjoining 
them again to Avhisper for some months, and bestow- 
ing upon them their advice as regards hunting, 
fighting, and contempt of pain. All these ceremonies 
are carefully kept from the sight of the women and the 
children ; who, Avhen they hear the sound of the 
mYama, hide their heads and exhibit every outw'ard 
sign of terror.” ^ 

Leaving Australia, let us pass to Africa, and call 
Mr Reade as a Avitness to some of the rites of puberty 
existing among the sawages of that Continent. The 
folloAving extract is doubly interesting, as furnisliing 
some account of the application to girls of the general 
principles involved in these rites, and also as sup])ly- 
ing, in the author’s opinion, that they are of a Phallic 
nature, a confirmation of the conclusions we had 
reached from a survey of the evidence as a Avhole : 

“Before they are permitted to Avear clothes, marry, 
and rank in society as men and Avomen, the young 
have to be initiated into certain mysteries. I received 
some information upon this head from Mongilomba, 
after he had made me promise that I Avould not put 
it into a book ; a promise AAdiich I am compelled to 
break by the stern duties of my vocation. He told 
me that he Avas taken into a fetich-house, stripped, 
severely flogged, and plastered Avith goat-dung ; this 
ceremony, like those of Masonry, being conducted to 
the sound of music. Afterwards there came from 
behind a kind of screen or shrine uncouth and terrible 
sounds such as he had ncAxr heard before. These, he 
1 S. L. A., vol. i. p, 113-116. 
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was told, emanated from a. spirit called IJhili. He 
afterwards brought to me tlie instrument with which 
the fetid i-man . makes this noise. It is a kind of 
whistle made of hollowed mangrove wood, about two 
inches in length, and covered at one end with a 
scrap of bat’s wing. For a period of five days after 
initiation the novice wears an apron of dry palm- . 
leaves, vdiicli I have frequently seen. 

“The initiation of the girls is performed by elderly 
females who cidl themselves Ngemhi. They go into 
the forest, clear a place, sweep the ground carefully, ’ 
come back t;o the town, and build a sacred hut which 
no male may enter. They return to the clearing in 
the forest, taking with them the Igonji, or novice. It 
is necessary that she should have never been to that 
place before, and that she fast during the whole of the 
ceremony, which lasts three days! All this time a fire 
is kept burning in the wood. From morning to night, 
and from night to morning, a Ngevihi sits beside it 
and feeds it, singing, with a cracked voice. The fire 
will never die out ! The third night is passed in the 
sacred hut ; the Igonji is rhbbed with black, red, and 
Acbite paints, and as the men beat drums outside, 
she cries, Okanda, yo! yo! yol which reminds one 
of the Evohe ! of the ancient Bacchantes. The cere- 
monies which are performed in the hut and in the 
wood are kept secret from the men, and I can say 
but little of them. Mongilomba had evidently been 
playing the spy, but was very reserved upon the 
subject. Should it be known, he said, that he had 
told me what he had, the women would drag him 
into a fetich-house, and would flog him, perhaps till 
be was dead. 
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“ It is pretty certain, liowever, that these rites, like 
those of the Bona Dea, are essentially of a Phallic 
nature ; for Mongilomba once confessed, that Laviiig 
peeped, through the chinks of the hut, he saw a 
ceremony like that which is described in Petronius 
Arbiter. . . . 

• “ During the novitiate which succeeds initiation, the 
girls arc taught religious dances — the men are in- 
structed in the science of fetich.” ^ 

The Suzees and the Mandingocs, tribes of Western 

♦ . ... ^ . 

Africa, arc distinguished by a rite which, so far as 

1 know, is peculiar — the circumcision of women. 
Both sexes, indeed, are circumcised on reaching 
puberty, and in the case of the girls it is done “ by 
cutting off tlie exterior part of the clitoris.” With 
a view to this ceremony, “ the girls of each town 
who are judged mai'riagcahlc are collected togctlier, 
and ill the night preceding the day on which tlie 
ceremony takes place, are conducted by tlie women 
of the village into the inmost recesses of a wood. ” 
Surrounded by charms to guard every approach to 
the “ consecrated spot,” they are kept here in entire 
seclusion for a month and a day, visited otdy by the 
old wmman who performs the operation. During this 
close confinement they are instructed in tlie religion 
of their country, which hitherto they have not 
been thought fit to learn. A most singular scene 
is enacted at its close. They return to their 
homes by night ; “ Avhere they are received by all the 
women of the village, young and old, quite naked.” 
In this condition they go about till morning, with 
music playing; and should any man be indiscreet 

IS. A., p. 245-247. 
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enough to imitate Peeping Tom, he is punialiecl hy death 
or the forfeiture of a slave. After another month of 
parading and marching in procession (no longer nude) 
the women are given to their destined husbands ; — 
another plain indication of the nature of these rites. 
In such veneration is this ceremony held among the 
women of the country, that those who have come 
from other parts, and are already in years,’ frequently 
submit to it to avoid the reproaches to which uncir- 
cumcision exposes them. Indeed, “the most vilifying 
term they can possibly use ” is applied by the cir- 
cumcised female population to those who do not 
enjoy their religious privileges.”^ 

Puberty is recognised in much the same way among 
the Soutli Sea Islanders. Thus, in Tauna “ circum- 
cision is regularly practised about the seventh year.”‘^ 
In Samoa “ a modified form of circumcision pre- 
vailed,” which boys, of their own ac-cord, would get 
performed upon themselves about the eighth or tenth 
year.^ It may be a faint beginning of the religious 
ceremonies of this period of life that, in the same 
island, when girls are entering into womanhood, their 
parents invite all the unmarried women of tlie settle- 
ment to a feast, at which presents are distributed 
among tliem. At least it is worthy of remark that 
“ none but females are present ” on these occasions.^ 
When we rise higher in the scale of culture, we 
no longer find the painful rites by which savage 
nations mark the appearance of the sexual instinct. 
The SI icred ceremony -of investiture with the thread, 
which distinguished, the twice-born classes among 
the Hindus, was performed at this age. The code of 

' S. L,, p. 70-73. “ N. Y., p. 87. ^ Ib., p. 177. ^ lb., p. 184. 
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Manu ift explicit on the subject tlio eighth year 
from the conception of a Brahman, in the eleventh 
from that of Kshatriya, and in the. t.welfth from that 
of a Vaisya, let tlie father invest the child with the 
mark of his class.” In the case of children who 
desire to advance more rapidly than usual in their 
vocation, “the investiture may be made in the fifth, 
sixth, or eighth years respectively. The ceremony of 
investiture hallowed by the gayatri must not be 
delayed, in the case of a priest, beyond the sixteenth 
year; nor in that of a soldier beyond the twenty- 
second ; nor in that of a merchant beyond the 
twenty-fourth.” Further postponement would render 
those who were guilty of it outcasts, impure, and 
unlit to associate vuth Brahmans.^ 

Members of the kindred Parsee religion become 
responsiltle human beings after they have been girt 
with the kosti, or sacred girdle. The age at which 
this took place was formerly fifteen; and after they had 
once 'put them on, tlie Parsecs might not remove tlieir 
girdles, except in bed, without incurring serious guilt. 
This regulation applied equally to both sexes. Modern 

usage has advanced the investiture with the kosti to 

° .#■ 

a much earlier perifid. It takes place in India at 
seven, and in Kirman at nine. In India, tlie cliild 
is held responsible in the eighth or tenth year for 
one half of its sins, the parents bearing the burden 
of the other half.® 

The young Jew “is looked upon as a man” at 
the age of thirteen, and is then bound “ to observe 
all the commandments of the law.” At this age he 
becomes “Bar-mizva,” or a son of the law; that is, 

^ Manu, ii. 36-40. ^ Av., voL i p. 9 ; vol. ii. pp, xxi.. xxii. 
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he enters on His spiritual majority.’ Ck’istiau 
nations signalise the advent of the corresponding 
epoch by admitting those who attain it to the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper, and to confirmation. 
At puberty they are considered, like the young 
Parsecs, responsible for the sins Avhicb at their birth 
their sponsors took upon themselves, and at puberty 
they are admitted, like the Jews, to the full ‘privileges 
of their faith, by being allowed to partake in tlxe 
mystic benefits conferred by’ the celebration of the 
(loath of Christ in the Holy Communion. 

After puberty the two sexes enter on a new relation 
towards one another ; and though the instinct by 
wliicli this relation is established is extremely apt 
to break loose troin the control of religion, yet the 
latter always attempts more or hfss energetically to 
bring it within its grasp. This it does by confining 
the irregvdar indulgences to urhich the sexual passion 
is prone within the legalised forms of mat^imony^ 
To matrimony^, and matrimony alone, it gives • its 
sanction ; and accordingly it confers a peculiar sacred- 
ncss upon this form of cohabitation, by the perform- 
ance of ceremonies at its outset. Such ceremonies 
arc not indeed expxally universal ivith those of birth 
and puberty. Among savage and slightly'^ civilised 
communities we do not find them. But in all the 
great religions of the world they arc firmly estab- 
lished. 

lattle of a distinctively religious character is per- 
ceptible in Major Forbes’s account of marriage rites in 
the inland of Ceylon. Yet it is plain that Singhalese 
marriages do stand under a religious sanction, for in 

^ Picard, vol. i, ch. x. p. 82. 
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the fin«t place an astrologer must examine the horo- 
scopes of the two parties, to discover whether they, 
correspond, and then the same functionary is called 
upon to name an auspicious time for the wedding. 
On the day of its occurrence a feast is given at the 
bride’s house, and “ on the astrologer notifying that 
the appointed moment is approaching, a half-ripe 
cocoa-nutj previously placed near the board with some 
mystical ceremonies, is cloven in two at one blow.” ^ 

Turning from southern to northern Buddhism, we 
find Kdppcn asserting that in Tliibet and the sur- 
rounding countries, marriatye consists solely in the', 
j)rivate contract, yet adding that none the less 
the lamaist clergy find business to do in regard to 
engagements and weddings. The priests alone know 
whether the nativity of the bride stands in a favour- 
able relation to that of the In'idegroom,' and if not, 
l)y what ceremonies and sacrifices misfortune may be 
averted ; they alone know the day tliat is most suit- 
able and propitious for the wedding ; they give the 
bond its consecration and its blessing by burning 
incense and by prayer. ‘‘‘ ' 

The Code of Manu is not very clear as to the sort 
of marriages sanctioned by religion ; some irregular 
connections apparently receiving a formal recogni- 
tion, though regarded with moral disapprobation. 
The system of caste, moreover, introduces a confus- 
ing element, since the nuptial rites are permitted, 
by some authorities, to become less and less solemn 
as the grade of the contracting parties becomes lower. 
This opinion having been mentioned, however, the 
legislator adds, that “ in this Code, three of the five 

‘ E. Y,, vol. i. p. 326 -332. 2 E, B., vol. ii. p. 33 r. 
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lust [forms of marriage] are held legal, ami two 
illegal: the ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must 
never be ’performed.” Of the two prohibited forms, 
the first is merely an embrace when the damsel is 
lusleep, drunk, or of disordered intellect ; the second 
is when the bride’s family, and the bride herself, have 
been enriclved by large gifts on the part of the bride- 
groom. Strangely enough, this regulation’ does not 
exclude the marriage called Gandharva, which is “ the 
reciprocal connection of a youth and a damsel, with 
mutual diisire,” and is “conti-aeted for the purpose 
of amorous embraces, and proceeding from sexual 
inclination.” Nor docs it forbid forcible capture. 
But a little further on, the Code encourages the 
more regular modes of marrying by promising 
intelligent, beautiful, and virtuous’ sous to those who 
observe thefti ; and threatening tliose who do not 
with bad and cruel sous. .It is then stated that 
“ the ceremony of joining hands is appointed for 
those who marry women of their o-wn class, hut 
with women of a different class” certain ceremonies, 
enumerated in the Code, are to be performed.’ It 
is probable tlnat this Code rvas never actually the 
law of any part of India; but it is none the less 
interesting to see the legislator striving to bring 
the lawless passions with Avhich he is dealing under 
the supervision of religion. 

Air elaborate blessing and exhortation, beginning 
with the words “ In the name of God,” is appointed 
ill the Zend-Avesta for the nuptial ceremonial. 
'i^ hile marriages among Jew's and Christians are, 
as is well known, inaugurated by solemn religious 

1 Maim, iii. 1-44. 
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rites, ftnd fill unions not thus consecrated are, at 
least by the formal judgment of their respective 
creeds, pronounced unholy, sinful, and impure. 

Death, like marriage, is held among all religions 
but the lowest to call for the performance of befitting 
rites. In these it is usually noticeable that mucli 
regard' is paid to the manner in which the deceased 
is placed 'in the grave, this circumstance indicating 
as a general rule some form of the belief in his 
continued existence. Thus, Lieut.-Colouel Collins, 
describing the burial of a boy in New South Wales, 
observes that “on laying the body in the grave, 
great care was taken so to place it that the sun 
might look at it as it passed, the natives cutting 
down for that purpose every shrub that could ol)struct 
the view. He was’ placed on his right side, with his 
head to the N.W.*”’ ' * 

If there is little trage among the rude population 
of this colony of a religious ceremony at the inter- 
ment, we liud the position of religion distinctly 
recognised by the natives of some parts of Africa. 
Oldendorp tells us of the tribes with which he was 
acquainted, that the funeral rites are performed by 
the priests, who are richly rewarded for the service. 
Not only are animals sacrificed at tlie graves, but 
in the case of men of rank their wives and servants 
are (as is well known) slaughtered to attend them." 
In Sierra Leone, wliere “ every town or village, 
which has been long inhabited, has a common burial- 
place,” there is the usual attention to position in the 
grave. “The head of the corpse, if a man, lies either 
east or west; if a woman, it is turned either to the 
1 N. S. W., p. 387-390. . . ,* G. d, M., p. 313-317- 
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jiortli or south. An occasional prayer is pronounced 
over the grave, importing a wish that God may 
receive the deceased, and that no harm may happen 
to him.” Moreover, there is a ceremony which ap- 
pears to be a sort of sacrifice to the manes. “A 
fowl is fastened by the leg upon the grave, and a 
little rice placed near it ; if it refuse to eat the rice, 
it is not hilled ; but if it eat, the head 'is cut off, 
and the blood sprinkled upon the grave ; after Avhich 
it is cooked, and a part lilaccd on the grave, the 
remainder being eaten by the attetidants.” A tribe 
called the Soosoos “ bury their dead Avith their faces 
to the west.” ^ 

Sometimes Ave meet Avith the opinion tliat tlu! 
entire removal of the deceased from his accustomed 
place of abode on earth depends upon due attention 
to the rites of interaumt, A priinitive form of this 
widespread Itelief — Avhich lingers as a survival even 
in Christendom — is observable in Polynesia. In 
Samoa, “ in order to secure the admission of iv de- 
parted spirit to futur(! joys, the corpse Avas dressed in 
the best attire the relatives could provide, the head 
AA’as wreathed Avith floAvers, and other decorations 
Avere added. A pig Avas then baked Avhole, and 
placed upon the body of the deceased, surrounded by 
a pile of vegetable food.” The corpse is then ad- 
dressed by a near relation, Avho desires it Avith the 
property* thus bestowed to mak<; its AAuiy into “ the 
palace of Tiki,” and not to return to alarm the sur- 
vivors. If nothing happened within a few days, the 
deceased Avas supposed to have got in ; but a cricket 

‘ S. L., vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 
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being iieard on tbe premises was taken as an ill omeiij 
and led to the repetition of the offering. 

Elsewhere in the same group of islands “ more costly 
sacrifices ” were presented to the gods of the celestial 
regions. At least at the interment of a. chief it was 
customary for his wives to sit down severally near ]jis 
l)ody, to be strangled, and then buried along with 
him. “The reasons assigned for this arc, that the 
spirit of the chief may not be lonely in its passage to 
the invisible world, and that by such an ofiering its 
happine.ss may be at once secured.”^ 

Funeral ceremonies in Mexico were performed by 
priests and monks, and varied in splendour according 
to the rank of the deceased. Offices were clianted at 
the graves, and at tlie burial of persons of quality slaves 
were killed to serve them in the next Avorld. ^lore- 
over, so sensible vtere the Mexicans to the import- 
ance of religion in all states of being, that even the 
domestic chaplain was not omitted ; a priest being 
slavrghtcred to accompany his lord in that capacity.”^ 
In Ceylon, a dying relative is taken to a detached 
apartment, where he is placed with his head towards 
the cast. After death the body is turned with the 
head towards the west, and in the grave this position 
is preserved. Bodies of priests, and persons of the 
highest rank, are burned, and during the process 
of cremation the officiating priest “ repeats certain 
forms of prayer.” The same functionary returns to 
deliver “some moral admonitions” after seven days, 
when the friends revisit the pyre to collect the ashes.’’ 
Notwithstanding the fact that in countries profess- 

’ N. M. E., pp. 145, 146. 2 n. I„ t>. V. ch, viii. ^ E. Y,, pp. 334, 335. 
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ing the lamaistic form of Buddhism dead bodies arc 
imceremoniously exposed to the open air, and left as 
a prey to birds or dogs, the mortality of the laity 
" forms, with their sicknesses, the richest source of 
income for the priests.” A great deal, says tlie 
author from whom we draw this information, depends 
on the separation of soul and body taking place 
according to rule ; and it is important tlnit* the spirit 
should not injure those who are left, and should meet 
with a happy re-birth. The liaraa therefore attends 
the death-bed, takes care to place the deceased in 
the correct position, and observes the hour of depar- 
ture. An operation is then performed on the skin 
of the head, which is supposed to liberate the soul. 
What rites arc now' to be performed, how the l:)ody is 
to be disposed of, towards what’cpiarter it is to Ixi 
turned, and various other details, depend on astro- 
logical combinations known only to tlie clergy. But 
their most im].)ortant and profitable business is the 
repetition of masses for the dead, which are designed 
to pacify the avenging deities, and to help tlie soul 
towards as favourable a career as is possible for it. 
'[’he length of time during which these masses are 
said varies with the wealth of tlie survivors ; poor 
people obtaining them for a few days only; the 
richer classes for seven weeks ; and princes being 
able to fissist the spirits of their relations for a whole, 
year." . 

Among the Parsees the cemeteries consist of 
desolate, open places, on which the corpses are de- 
posited and left exposed to the air. These places are 
called Dakhmas, and are carefully consecrated by the 

I R. B., vol. ii. p. 323-325. 
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priests* with an elaborate ceremonial. The position 
of the dead in the Bakhmas is fixed by the religions 
law. Their dying moments and tlmse that succeed 
upon death are watched over by the Parsee faith, 
which has determined the prayers to be repeated dur- 
ing the last hour of life ; before tlic body is placed 
upon the bier; when it is carried out; on the way to 
the Bakhlna, and at the Dakliraa itself. The cere- 
monies required on these occasions must be performed 
by the Maubads, or priests. But the due disposal of 
the body by no means concludes the duties of rela- 
tions towards the dead. The Avelfare of the soul also 
demands numerous prayers. Being supposed to lingei- 
for three days in the immediate neighbourhood of tlie 
corpse, it is the object during that time of especial 
a ttention, and the rites then performed may be of use' 
to it in the judgment whicli takes place on the fourth 
day. Prayers are to bo .recited, and oflerings made on 
the 30th and 31st day after death, and even then the 
ceremonies attending the close of mortal existema^ 
ai’e not concluded, for it is necessary after the lapse of 
a year again to celebrate the memory of the departed. 
Moreover, the 2Cth oha])ter of the Yasna, a hymn of 
praise and blessing, is to be said every day during 
the vear before eating.* 

Masses for the dead are no less common in Christian 
countries (save where the Protestant faith is professed), 
than among Buddhists and Pareecs. Tlnvir ol)ject also 
is precisely the same ; namely, the welfare of the soul 
which has quitted its earthly home to enter on a new 
form of being. And although no such prayers arc 
repeated in Protestant communities, yet there can be 

^ Av. voL ii. p. xxxii.-xlii. 
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1)0 doxibt that interment in due form, and with due 
solemnity, is held by the people, even in England, to 
benefit the soul in some undefined way. Nor is an}’ por- 
tion of the ritual of tlie English Ohureli more impressive 
than that passage iji the Burial Service where tlie ofii- 
ciatiog priest consigns earth to eartli, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of tlic resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ/' 
But it is not only the due performance of these 
last I'ites wlrich popular opinion associates with* the 
prospect of sidvation in the w^orld to come. As in 
other religions, so in that of our own country, the 
position of tlie body in the tomb is deemed to be of 
vast importance. The head must bo westward and the 
feet eastward, the nominal reason Ireing that the dead 
person sliould rise from his temjiorary abode with his 
face to the east, ’whence Christ will come; the real 
inuison being in all probability the survival of a much 
older custom, in winch that venerable divinity, tlu^ 
Sun, stood in the jdacc of the Saviour of mankind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONSECRATED PLACES. 

Consecrated actions of various kinds being the pri- 
mary method of approaching the beings in whose 
honour they arc performed, there remain various 
secondary methods ; sometimes tending to heighten 
the effect of the primary method, sometimes supple- 
menting it. These scicondary means of giving cifcct 
to the religious sentiment may be divided into three 
classes : — the consefcration of places, of tilings, and of 
persons ; while the last of these falls into two subdi- 
visions : the self-dedication of certain individuals to 
their deity, and the dedication of a certain class to thi! 
more special performance of religious services on behalf 
of the community. 

Consecration of places evidently confers on the 
actions performed within them a higher sanctity. 
Prayer offered in a place which has been devoted to 
the service of God is more likely to be successful. 
Praise from within its walls will be more acceptable. 
Wedlock contracted under its influence will be more 
solemn, and will possess a more binding character. 
Children may most fitly enter upon life by a profession 
of faith made in their behalf in a consecrated temple. 
And the bodies of the dead will rest more peacefully 
in consecrated earth. 
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It is scarcely needful to offer evidence of tiie fact 
that in various lands, and by many kinds of belief, the 
performance of certain ceremonies is held to consecrate 
places to the purpose of communication between man 
and the higher powers. From the savage in Sierra 
TiCone, where “ a small shed of dry leaves ” presents 
perhaps the rudest form of temple to be found on 
earth, ^ to the European who worships his God in St 
Peter’s or Westminster Abbey, the same opinion 
prevails. Everywluu-e tlie consecration of places is 
conceived to render them fitter for the celebration of 
religious rites, and unfit for all profancr uses. 

Of the state of feeling with which such localities 
are endowed by the ordinary worship])er, an excellent 
example is offered in Solomon’s speech at the dedica- 
tion of the temple. He specially requests Jeliovah that 
when prayers are made, to him in this place, or toward 
tins place, he will hear such prayers: that is, he expects 
that the sanctity lie will confer upon tlie temple, 1)\^ de- 
voting it to flehovah, will add something to the efficacy 
of petitions in which it is in some way concerned, ’flio 
manner in which he dedicates the temple may serve, 
too, as a type of this kind of ceremony. “ Solomon,” 
we are told, “ offei’cd a sacrifice of peace-otferings, 
which he offered unto the Lord, two-and-twenty 
tliousand oxen, and an. hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep.” With this barbaric magnificence he “ dceli- 
cated the house of the Lord,” and he subsecpiently 
hallowed the middle of the court by “burnt-offerings, 
and meat-offerings, and the fat of the peace-offerings.” ^ 
How great was the respect attached to this temple 
by the Israelites, and how anxiously they sought to 

^ S. L., p. 65. 2 I Kings viii. 
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guard "it against suck profanation as it received at the 
hands of Poinpoy, is well known. 

The lavisli splendour with whicli .Solomon adorned 
his temple is a common feature of consecrated places, 
lake the ancient Hchrews, the ]\Iexicans and Peruviaiis 
had buildings in honour of their gods, of extrcinc 
magnificence, d’ho temple of l^aehacamac,. or tlio 
Creator, iii Peru, was a very large and ancient l)ui fil- 
ing, richly decorated, which was found to contain an 
immense wealth of gold and silver vessels.^ The 
boundless munificence with which pious Christians 
have sought to beautify their places of Avoi’ship needs 
no description. Along with the more formal conse- 
cration given to sucli sanctuaries of the Most High by 
special rites, they hav'e sought to render them more 
worthy of his habitation by the lilierality displayed 
in their erection an'd embellishment. 


* H. T., Y). V., ch.s. rii., xii. 
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CONSECRATED OB.TECTS. 

P>esides consecration of places to religious uses, 
material things may be consecrated to the deity 
worshipped by those who thus apply tlicni. Tiiese 
tliiugs may be of the most varied description, from 
common objects of the most trifling value, to those of 
the utmost possible estimation. Among consecrated 
objects are the furniture of temples or churches, which 
is reserved for divine service; tlie garments worn by 
priests in their liturgical functions ; the votive tablets 
in wliich men record their gratitude for preservation 
in danger ; ])ictures, statues, endowments of land for 
monasteries or tlic support of ecclesiastical offices ; 
and anything (^Isc which the owners may part with 
from pious motives, and wifh the vierv of bestowing 
it entirely on their god or his vicegerents on earth. 

Such consecrated objects were seen in abundance 
by Lieutenant Matthews in Sierra Leone, wffiere the 
natives devoted them to the idols who reigned in the 
small sheds of dry leaves mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. • I’hc offerings made by the natives to these 
superhuman beings consisted of “ bits of cloth, pieces 
ol broken cups, plates', mugs, or glass bottles, brass 
rings, beads, and such articles.” But a still more 
precious object w^as bestowed upon these gods by the 
people when they wished to render them particularly 
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complaisant. Then “ they generally provide liquor,” 
of Avhich they make a very small libation to the object 
of their petitions, and drink the rest. Moreover, they 
have also little genii, or household gods, consisting of 
images of wood from eight to twelve inches long, 
to whom tliey consecrate certain things. These 
might be of a very miscellaneous order. There migh t 
be seen, for instance, “a brass pan fastened to the 
stump of a tree by driving a country axe through it— 
a glass bottle set up on the stump of a tree — a broken 
bottle placed upon the ground with two or three beads 
in it, covered with a bit of cloth, and surrounded with 
stones — a rag laid upon small sticks and covered with 
a broken calabash,” and so forth. As in more civilised 
countries, the sanctity conferred upon these objects by 
religion places them under the special protection of 
the law. “To remove one of them even unknoAv- 
ingly,” continues the author, “ is a great offence, and 
subjects the aggressor to a palaver, or action in their 
courts of law.”^ The Tartar chiefs, as described by 
the traveller Carpin, kept idols in their places of 
abode, to whom they offered not only the first milk 
of their ewes and mares, and something of all they 
eat, but to whom they even consecrated homes. After 
this dedication to the idol no one mioht mount these 

O 

horses.'"* Among the Singhalese a curious mode prevails 
of consecrating fruit to some demon, in order to pre- 
vent its being stolen. “ A band of leaves ” is to be 
seen fastened around the stem of a fruit-tree, and it 
is supposed that no thief will be so sacrilegious as to 
touch the fruit that has been thus hallowed. “ Occa- 
sionally,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, “ these dedica- 

V S. L., p. 65-67. 2 Bergeron, Voyage de Carpin, p. 30. 
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tioiis are made to the temples of Buddha, and eyen to 
the Eoman. Catholic altars, as to that of St Anne of 
Calpcntyn. This ceremony is called Gokhandeema, 

‘ the tying of the tender leaf,’ and its operation is to 
prevent the fruit from pillage, till ripe enough to be 
plucked and sent’ as an offering to tlic divinity to 
whom it has thus been consecrated.” He adds, that 
a few only of the finest are ofiered, the rest being kept 
by the owner.* Another author, descril)ing the same 
custom, says, “To prevent fruit being stolen, the 
people hang up certain grotesque figures around the 
orchards and dedicate it to the devils, after which none 
of the native Ceylonese will dare even to touch the fruit 
on any account. Even the owner will not venture to 
use it, till it be firsf liberated from the dedication. For 
this purpose, they carry some of * it to the pagoda, 
where the priests,' after receiving a certain proportion 
for themselves, remove the incantations with which it 
was dedicated.” Here the consecration, contrary to 
the usual rule, is made with an interested motive, 
and is of the nature of a direct bargain for temporal 
advantages. Of the common form of consecration 
among the same people, another visitor gives evidence ; 
their temples are, he says, “ adorned Avith such things 
as the people’s ability and poverty can afford ,* account' 
ing it the highest point of devotion, bountifully to 
dedicate such things unto their gods, which in their 
estimation are most precious.” * 

Sometimes consecration is held to confer special 
powers, not othenvise possessed, upon the objects on 
which it is performed. Thus, among the rude Mon- 

* Ceylon, vol. i. p. 540 (3d ed.) 

5 H. R. C.,p. 73 - 
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goliansj-tlie consecrating rites to which sacred writings 
and images of Buddha arc subjected are described by 
a word meaning to animate, which is held by a 
learned Orientalist to express their sense of the com- 
munication of living power, of which the religious 
ceremony is the vehicle.' Thus, too, among Christians, 
the consecration of bread and wine by a priest is 
regarded as the means of a still more extraordinary 
communication of living power to tliose lifeless ele- 
ments. And the writer has been present at the 
Vatican when a vast number of rosaries, and other 
such trinkets, Avefe held up by a crowd of devotees to 
receive the Papal blessing, which was evidently con- 
sidered, by their owners, to confer upon them some 
kind of virtue that was otherwise kicking. 

Naturally it follows from the theory of consecration 
— which is that of ■a gift from men 'to God — that the 
more valuable the objects given, the more pleasing 
will they be. Hence, men generally endeavour to 
consecrate valuable objc,cts, though instances to the 
contrary may be found. The horses bestowed l»y the 
Tartars were, no doubt, -among their most precious 
possessions. And the large endowments of land, 
dormted in perpetuity to the Church during the. 
middle ages, Avere gifts of the most permanent and 
most coveted form of property. 

Consecration differs from sacrifice, in that the ob- 
jects of sacrifice are intended for the immediate gratifi- 
cation of the deity, those of consecration for his con- 
tinued use. Hence, things sacrificed are consumed 
upon the spot ; things consecrated are preserved as 
long as their nature permits of it. So strong is the 

* 0. 0. M., p. 330. 
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sense of pcrmaiiencc attaching to consecration,^ that 
there arc probably even now persons among us, who 
would regard it as a sort of crime for the State to 
assume the ownership of . lands once devoted to reli- 
oious purposes, or to divert the proceeds to some otiicr 
employment, A like sentiment, no doubt, prevails 
with regal’d to the material and the furniture of places 
of worship. With regard to sacrifice tlie case is dif- 
ferent. Animals, fruits, or other articles intended for 
sacrifice, arc given to the god or his representative for 
llic single occasion, and as a requisite in the perform- 
ance of some momentary rite. If a homely compari- 
son may be permitted on so sacred a subject, it might 
be not inaptly said, that things sacrificed arc like the 
meat and drink placed before a guest who is invited 
to dinner, while things consecrated rather resemble 
the present which' he carries away to his own resi- 
dence, and keeps for the remainder of his life. 


VOL, I. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CONSECRATED PERSONS. 

We have seen the religious instinct leading to the 
consecration of actions, to the consecration of places, 
and to the consecration of things. We are now to 
follow it in a yet more striking exhibition of its 
power, the consecration by human beings of their 
own lives and their own persons (or sometimes of 
the lives and persons of their children). Not only is 
such self-dedication to the service of religion com- 
mon ; it is well-nigh universal. There is no phe- 
nomenon more constant, none more uniform, than 
this. Differing in minor details, the grand features 
of self-consecration are everywhere tlie same, whether 
we look to the saintly Rishis of ancient India; to 
the wearers of the yellow robe in China or Ceylon ; 
to the Essenes among the Jews; to the devotees of 
Vitziliputzli in pagan Mexico ; or to the monks and 
nuns of Christian times in Africa, in Asia, and in 
Europe. Throughout the various creeds of these dis- 
tant lands there runs the same unconquerable impulse, 
producing the same remarkable effects. This is not 
the place to attempt a psychological explanation of 
asceticism as a tendency of human nature. We have 
now only to notice some of its most conspicuous 
manifestations, and thus to assign to it its proper 
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place in a history of the mode in which man en- 
deavours to approach and to propitiate his god. 

Generally speaking, we may premise that the con- 
secration of individuals to a life in which religion is 
the predominating element, means the abandonment 
of the ordinary pleasures of the world. This is of 
the A’^ery essence of self-devotion. Sanctity, and 
the enjoyment of all those things in which* the body 
is largely concerned, liaA^'e always been regarded as 
inconsistent and opposite. Hence, in the first line of 
things prohibited to consecrated persons, we always 
discover the pleasures of sex. To indulge in these is 
usually considered the most flagrant outrage against 
their rules. Next to sexual delights, or etpially wfith 
tliem, the luxuries of choice food, rich clothing, 
comfortable beds, well-furnished I'ooms, and similar 
ministrations to physical ease are-withheld from the 
votaries. They are very frequently voluntary paupers 
or mendicants; or where this is not the case, they 
usually depend on some endowment derived from. the 
liberality of others. Where their numbers are large, 
they are placed under rules, and bound to the strictest 
obedience to their superiors in the same line of life. 
Moreover, mere abstinence from ordinary pleasures is 
not enough to prove their devotion ; they are called 
on to undergo extraordinary pains. These vary with 
the rule of the order, or their own fervour. Some- 
times they are obliged to live in rooms whicli, in the 
coldest weather, no fire is permitted to cheer ; some- 
times their sleep is broken by rising at unseasonable 
hours to worship their deity ; sometimes the garment 
they wear is too thick in summer, and too scanty in 
Avinter; and sometimes they ‘tear their OA\m flesh by 
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scourging and ilagellation. Fasting, too, is often im- 
posed at certain times. And the zeal of individuals 
always outruns the compulsory hardships ' of their 
position. They will show the intensity of their de- 
votion by fasting more rigorously than others, sleeping 
on harder couches, bearing greater inflictions. Self- 
consecration continually tends towards greater and 
greater self-denial ; but the actual degrees of self-denial 
vary from the mere observance of some sim]>le rules to 
the oxtremest possibility of self-torture. Conlining our- 
selves, liowever, to the general marks which characterise 
this devotion of persons to religion, we may say that it 
involves principally two things : chastity and poverty. 

When the Spaniards had established themselves in 
Mexico and Peru, they were astonished to find, in tlie 
religious customs aiid jiractices of the new world they 
had invaded, so much that resembled those of the old 
world they had left behind. Especially was this the 
case with regard to monastic institutions, in respect 
of ivhich it seemed that the Christian missionaries 
had little to teach their heathen brothers. “ Certainly 
it is a matter of surprise,” says the Reverend Father 
Acosta, “ that false religious opinion should have 
so much power with those young men and young 
women of Mexico, that they should do with such 
austerity in the service of Satan that which many 
of us do not do in the service of the most high 
God. Wliich is a great confusion to those, who are 
very proud and very w ell satisfied with some trifling 
penance which they perform. In describing more 
particularly the manner in Avhicb the devil had con- 
trived to be served in Mexico, he states that around 

# 

* 11. k 5, cli. i6, sul) fine. 
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tlie great temple there were two monasteries, >*ne of 
voung women and the other of young men, whom 
they called monks .(religiosos) . Those young men who 
served in the temple of Vitziliputzli lived in poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; ministered like Tievltes lo 
, the priests and dignitaries of the temple, and had 
manual labour to do. Besides these were others 
who performed menial services, and carried 'the offer- 
ings that were made when their superiors went in 
quest of alms. All these had persons who took 
charge of them, and when they went abroad they 
held their heads low and their eyes on the ground, 
not daring to raise them to look at the women tliey 
might come across. Should they not receive enough 
by way of alms, they had the right of going to the 
sown fields, and plucking the ear& of corn of which 
they had. need. ‘They practised • penance, rising at 
midnight, and also cutting themselves so as to draw 
blood ; but this exercise and penance did not hist 
more than a year.' 

Both in Mexico and in Peru young girls were con- 
secrated to a religious life, but this consecration w^as 
sometimes only temporary; a certain proportion of 
the Peruvian nuns being drafted off into the harem 
of the Inca. Acosta, describing this consecration of 
virgins, is again impressed with the abilities of the 
devil. Since, he observe.s, the religious life is so 
pleasing ,in the eyes of God, the father of lies has 
(iontrived, not only to imitate it, but to cause his 
ministers to be distinguished in austerity and regula- 
n.ty. Thus in Peru there were many convents for girls, 
who were placed under the tuition of old women whom 

^ 11. 1., b. 5, cb. i6. 
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they balled Mamaconas. Indoctrinated by the Ma- 
maconas in “ various things necessary for htlman life, 
and in the rites and ceremonies of their gods,” they were 
removed, after they had attained fourteen years, either 
to the sanctuaries where they preserved a perpetual . 
virginity, or to be sacrificed in some religious cere- 
monial, or to become wives and mistresses of the Inca 
and his friends. The consecration of these damsels 
was not, as usual in such cases, voluntary on their 
part, but the same idea of merit inspired the gift on 
the part of those who made it. For, while the sur- 
render of female children to the monastery was 
compulsory when demanded by an officer named the 
“ Appopanaca,” yet, “many offered their girls of their 
own free will, it appearing to them that they gained 
great merit, inasrahch as they were sacrificed for the 
Inca.” If any of the older nuns, who presided over 
the children, had sinned against her honour, she was 
invariably buried alive or subjected to some other 
cruel death. 

“ In Mexico,” continues the pious Jesuit, “ the devil 
also found his own kind of nuns, although the pro- 
fession did not last more than one year.” As has been 
said, there were two houses, one for men and another 
for women. Like the monks, the nuns also wore a 
distinctive costume, and dressed their hair in a dis- 
tinctive fashion. Like them, they had manual labour 
to perfom; like them, they rose at midnight for 
matins. They had their abbesses, who occupied them 
in making robes for the adornment of the idols. 
They also had their penance, in which they cut them- 
selves in the points of the ears. They lived with 
honour and circumspection, and any delinquency, 
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even the sroallest, was punished with death ; foruthey 
said that the sinner had violated the honour of their 
god.* * 

Another author, describing the religious orders of 
Peru, states that fathers, anxious that their children’s 
lives should be preserved, used to dedicate them in 
infancy to some form of monastic establishment, to 
which they were actually committed at the age of 
fifteen. If, for instance, they were promised to the 
house of Calmecac, it was that they might perfoi’m 
penance, and serve the gods, and live in purity and 
humility and chastity, and })e altogether preserved from 
carnal vices. A Christian parent could have desired 
no more. “ And if it Avere a woman, she Avas a servant 
of the temple called Civatlamacazqui ; she had to be 
subject to the women who governed that order ; she 
had tolive in chastity, and abstain from every carnal act, 
and to live with the virgins Avho were called ihe sisters,” 
Avho were shut up in tlie conA’cnt. A feast was made 
Avhen the child was dedicated by its parents, and, tlnj 
head of the order took it in his arms in token that it 
Avas his subject till it Avas married ; the consecration 
not being perpetual. Its reception Avas accompanied 
by a solemn ceremonial, in which the folloAving prayer 
Avas offered to their god: “0 Ivord, most merciful, 
protector of all, here stand thy handmaidens, aaIio 
bring thee a new handmaid, Avhose father and mother 
promise fjnd offer her, that she may serve thee. And 
Avell thou knoAvestthat the poor thing is thine : vouch- 
safe to receive her, that for a few days she may sweep 
and adorn thy house, Avhich is a house of penance and 
weeping, where the daughters of the nobles place their 


' H. 5, ch. 15. 
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haiidvon thy riches, praying and weeping to thee witli 
tears and great devotion, and where they demand with 
prayers thy words and thy power. Vouchsafe, 0 
Lord, to show her grace, and to receive her: place her, 
0 Lord, in the company of the virgins who arc called. 
TIamacazque, who do penance and serve in the temple, 
and wear their hair sliort. 0 Lord, most merciful, pro- 
tector of all, vouchsafe to do Avith her whatever is thy 
holy Avill, shoAA'ing her the grace A\diich thoix knowest 
to be suited to her.” If then the girl AA’’as of age, she 
was marked in the ribs and breast, in CAddcuce of her 
being a nun ; and if she was still a child, a string of 
beads was put round her neck, which she Avore until 
she could fulfil the vow of her parents.* 

But in addition to these temporary nuns, Peru had 
others, Avhoso voavS Avere perpetual. Vega relates in 
his Commentaries, that besides the wtomen Avho entered 
into monasteries to profess perpetual virginity, there 
were many AAmmen of the blood-royal who lived 
in their oaaui houses, subject to a vow of Aurginity, 
though not in “ clausura.” They went out to visit 
their relations on various occasions. They were held 
in the greatest respect for their chastity and purity, 
which Avas by no means feigned, but altogether 
genuine. Any failure to observe their vow was 
punished by burning or droAvning. The Avriter knew 
one of these women when advanced in life, and occa- 
sionally saw her AAdien she Ausited his motl\er, whose 
great-aunt she was. He bears witness himself to the 
profound veneratioii with which this old lady was 
everywhere received, the place of honour being always 
assigned to her, as Avell by his mother as by her other 

^ A. M., vol. V. p. 484-486, 
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acquaintances.’ Tims wo find celibacy, as a mark of 
piety, in full force in the new world at the time of 
its discovery, no less than in the old ; and religious 
chastity as much respected by the idolatrous Mexicans 
and Peruvians as by their Catholic invaders. 

Monasticism, in countries whore BiKhlhism reigns 
supreme, is a vast and powerful institution. In the 
early times of Buddhistic fervour, it would almost 
seem from the language of the legends, that to em- 
brace the faith of Sakyamuni and to become an ascetic 
were one and the same tiling. At least every convert 
who aspired to be not only a hearer, but a doer of the 
word, is described as instantly assuming the tonsure 
{ind the yellow robe. At the same time tlie distinc- 
tion between Bhikshus, mendicants, and Upasakas, 
laymen, is no doubt an early one ; and we must 
assume, that as feoon as the religion of the gentle 
ascetic began to spread among the people at large, 
those whose circumstances did not permit them tf> 
be monks or nuns were received on easier terms. 
“ What,” asked a disciple, “ must be done in the 
condition of a mendicant?”' — “The rules of chastity 
must be observed during the Avdiole of life.” “That 
is impossible ; is there no other way ? ” — “ There is 
another, friend; it is to be a pious man (IJpasaka).” 
“ What is there to be done in this condition ? ” — “ It is 
necessary to abstain during the whole of life from 
murder, ^heft, pleasure,^ lying) and the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors.” ® To these five commandments, bind- 
ing on every Buddhist, the rule imposed upon tlic 
mendicants adds five more, to say nothing of many 

* C. R., b. 4, cti. 7. - The illicit plea-sures of sex must be understooj. 

3 H. R I., p. 281. 
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more, special obligations and regulations to which they 
are subject. Murder, theft, unchastity, lying, and 
drinking, are forbidden to them as to all others ; the 
sixth commandment prohibits eating after mid-day ; 
the seventh singing, dancing, and playing musical 
instruments; the eighth adorning the person with 
flowers and bands, or using j)erfume and ointment ; 
the ninth sleeping on a high and large bed; the tenth 
accepting gold and silver. These several prohibitions 
aim, as is evident, at precisely the same objects which 
the founders of Christian orders have always had in 
view; that, namely, of weaning their disciples from the 
world by keeping froin them the enjoyment of its 
luxuries, and preventing the accpxisition of personal 
property. 

The obligation to observe these rules commenced 
with the novitiate,; a condition which, in Buddhist 
as in Catholic communities, precedes that of complete 
ordination. The novices are termed Sramanera, a 
wor.d meaning little Sramanas, while the monks them- 
selves are either Sramana or Bhikshu. Both these 
designations serve to express the nature of their 
vocation ; Sramana being “ an ascetic who subdues 
his senses,” and Bhikshu “one who lives by alms,”’ 
The sisters are called Bhikshuni, and they are said to 
oAve their ongin to Maha Prajapati, the aunt of the 
great Sramana Gautama, who obtained from her 
nephew, through the intercession of the beloved 
tlisciple Ananda, the permission for her sex to folloAV 
their brothers in the way of salvation by poverty and 
chastity.® 

There can be no question that, according to the 
1 H. B. I., pp. 275, 276, * Ibid., p. 278. 
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original practice of the mendicant orders, the vow was 
taken for life ; and this is, I believe, still the custom 
in most of the lands where Buddhism is in the 
ascendant. But in Siam, the rnonastic vow can at 
jxny time be cancelled by the superior of the mon- 
astery ; and this rule, which involves a gross abuse 
of the original institution, renders temporary asceti- 
cism universal in that country.' Another kind of de- 
generacy has occurred in Nepaul, where the ministers 
of religion, who elsewhere must be monks, are per- 
mitted to bo married.^ 

The objects proposed to themselves by Buddhists, 
in embracing an ascetic life, are precisely the same 
jis those proposed to themselves by C/hristians. By 
denying themselves the pleasures of this world, they 
hope to obtain a higher reward than other mortals ; 
whether in the silage of birth in a happier condition, 
or in that of complete emancipation from all birth 
whatsoever, which is the supreme goal of their reli- 
gion. The means they pursue to attain these epds 
are also similar. The Pratimoksha Sutra, or Sutra 
of Emancipation, which forms the universal regula 
in all their monasteries, is worthy of a St Benedict 
or a St Francis. It lays down with the mimitcst 
elaboration, not only all the moral precepts that 
must be obeyed by the monk or nun, but all the little 
observances in regard to dress, eating, walking, social 
intercourse, and so forth, to which he must attend. It 
contains two hundred and fifty rules, and the breach 
of any of these is attended with its appropriate 
penance, according to the magnitude of the offence. 

Asceticism was deeply rooted in the native land of 

‘ Wheel, p. 45. * Hodgson, T.R.A.S., vol. ii. p. 245. 
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BucMliism long before the appearance of the reformer 
who gave it, by the foundabioii of communities, an 
organisation and a purpose. Just as in Egypt there 
were many solitary saints before the time of Pachomius 
and Antony, so in India there were holy men who 
had subdued their senses before the gospel of deliver- 
ance Avas preached by Gautama Buddha. Some of 
these dispensed altogether with clothing, a custom 
which Avas frowned upon by Buddhism and put down 
wherever its influence was paramount. Others lived 
in lonely places, exposed to every sort of hardship and 
avoiding every form of carnal pleasure. The popular 
mind combined the practice of austerity with the 
acquisition of extraordinary powers over nature. 
Hence, no doubt, an additional motive for its exercise. 
The llamayana &l)ounds Avith descriptions of holy 
hermits, living on. roots in the forests, and practising 
the utmost austerity. VisA^amitra, for example, tin 
very type of an ascetic, was a monarch, wdio deter- 
mined to obtain from the gods the title of “ Brahman 
saint,” the highest to which he, not by birth a 
Brahman, could aspire. This Avas the manner in 
which he went to Avork : — 

“ His arms upraised, without a rest, 

With hut one foot, the earth he pressed ; 

The air his food, the hermit stood 
Still as a pillar hewn from wood. 

Around liim in the summer days 
Five mighty fires combined to blaze. 

In Hoods of rain no veil was spread, 

Save clouds, to canopy his head. 

Ill tlie dark dews both night and day 
Couched ill the stream the hermit lay.” ^ 

Twice did the gods, alarmed at the power he 

^ Grillitb, The Ramayan, vol. i. p. 268. 
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likely to acipirc, direct their efforts against' his 
chastity. The first time the perfect nymph deputed 
on this errand, seen by him while bathing herself 
naked in the stream, caused him to forget his vow 
find dally with her for ten years. The second time 
the saint perceived the plot, but allowed himself to 
buist forth in words of unholy rage against the damsel 
who Avas trying to seduce him, and tlius dost the 
merit of his former penance. After this he resolved 
never to speak a word, and persisted in his resolution, 
until the gods, in a body, addressed him in the long- 
desired form : “ Hail, Hraliman Saint,” ^ 

Visvamitra is of course a mythical character, and 
his penance imaginary ; but the ascetic life he is 
described as leading was taken from models which 
the writers had before their eyes. All the marvels of 
the Thebaid in Christian times AA^cre, in fact, anticipated 
in India by at least one thousand years. 

Hoav deeply the ascetic tendency is implanted in 
human nature is strikingly shoAvn in the case of the 
Essenes, the Nazarites, and the TlicrupeutsD, who 
sprang froni a religion Avhose- ostensible precepts are 
('niinently opposed to all such courses, that of the 
Jews. Judaism powei'fully eneouraged all those in- 
ejinations to Avhich monasticism is fatal : the pro- 
pagation of the species, the ac<|nisitjon of property, 
the maintenance of family ties, and the enjoyment 
of the goo.d things A\diich this world has to ofter. Yet 
from the bosom of this sober faith spi'ang bodies of 
men who neither ate .flesh, nor drank wine, nor 
cohabited with women. It may be that the Jewish 
ascetics were not very numerous ; but it is clear, top, 

^ GrifiUli, Tlie ilamayaii, voL i. p. 274. 
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that tlioy were not so few as to be deemed by con- 
temporary observers altogether unimportant. And 
the fascination which John the Baptist, pre-eminently 
an ascetic, exercised over his countrymen in the first 
century, is a sign that this mode of living was con- 
ducive among the Jcavs to that spiritual supremacy 
which it has so constantly received at the hands of 
Christians. 

J’hat Christianity should encourage a disposition 
which even Judaism could not check ■was no more 
than might be expected from the language and 
conduct of its founder and his earliest disciples. 
Christ was never married, and probably lived in 
complete chastity. Paul goes so far as to compare 
marriage unfavourably with celibacy. • James upholds 
poverty as preferable to riches in the eyes of God. 
The whole of the New Testament abounds with 
passages in Avhicli present misery is declared to be 
the forerunner of future happiness, and present 
prosperity of future suffering. This is the very spirit 
of monasticism, and it is not surprising that from 
such a root such fruits have sprung. From a very 
early age devout Christians have felt that in renounc- 
ing individual property, marriage, personal freedom, 
and the various other joys which life in the world 
offers, they were fulfilling the dictates of their religion 
and preparing themselves for heaven. To illustrate 
this proposition effectually would be to write the 
history of the monastic orders. Beginning in the 
deserts of Eg}p»t, these have extended throughout 
Europe, and have exercised a vast and potent influence 
on the extension of the Christian faith. Monks have 
been missionaries, preachers, martyrs, persecutors, 
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bishops, and popes. The greatest names who have 
ranged themselves under the banner of the Catholic 
Church have belonged to one or other of the several 
orders. And alongside of tlie monks, living by th(; 
same rule, helping them in their several tasks, the 
nuns have ever been forward in undergoing their 
share of austerity and undertaking their share of 
labour. 

Very various have been the immediate motives that 
have led such large numbers of Christians to betake 
themselves to the monastery or the convent. iSo&v'‘ 
have fled from riches and luxury ; others from poverty 
and wretchedness. Some have been sick of earthly 
pleasures ; others have sought to avoid the temptation 
of ever knowing them. Many have been drawn by 
tlic irresistible spell of asceticism totice from opposing 
parents and uns;^mpathising friends in order to 
embrace it; others have been destined from their 
infancy, like the Mexican and Peruvian youth, to 
wear the cowl or to take the veil. But throughout 
the history of every order there has been the same 
fundamental idea sustaining its existence ; the idea, 
namely, that in becoming an ascetic, the person was 
consecrated to God, and became by that consecration 
purer, holier, and better than those who continued to 
pursue the ordinary avocations of secular life. 

Tins consecration is not given without due so- 
lemnity. .It is only after a novitiate, in which he has 
full experience of*the privations to bo undergone, that 
the candidate can be received into the order of which 
he desires to be a member. Should his resolution be 
unshaken after his year’s trial as a novice, he may 
take the irrevocable vow of obedience, under which 
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tlios6 of poverty and cliastity are comprehended. He 
is now a consecrated person. He has sacrificed him- 
self completely to his divine Master, and ‘whatever 
reward lie may hope to receive must he given by that 
Master in a future state. 

It is one of the principal weaknesses of Protestan- 
tism that it has omitted to provide for the ascetic in- 
stinct, It has lost thereby the mighty hold which the 
Oatholic Church must ever possess over those who feifi 
themselves moved to crucify the flesh and devote 
themselves wholly to spiritual things. Sti’ange to 
say, this remarkable instinct has nevertheless broken 
out afrcsli within the bosom of Protestantism in recent 
times. The Shakers are but a somewhat novel species 
of monks and nuns, fl’hey abstain from marriage, 
though the two sexes live together in one community. 
Their chastity is said to be perfect. I’hey give up 
all individual property for the common good. They 
wear a peculiar dress and are subject to peculiar 
rules. Lastly, they believe that they stand under the 
special guidance and protection of the Holy Spirit. 



CHAPTER V. 


( ;()N SECRATED ME DI ATORS. 

Having seen the manner in which individuals devote 
themselves to the special service of their deities, we 
have now to observe the further fact tliat a whole 
class of men is devoted to this service by tlie demands 
of society. This class is the priesthood. They differ 
from the persons last treated of,’ inasmuch as the 
consecration of ascetics has referonco exclusively to 
their own personal salvation, .while the consecration 
of priests has reference exclusively to the salvation of 
others. A monk or a mm becomes by the act of 
profession a holier being; less occupied with the 
world ; mentally nearer to God ; better fitted to com- 
municate with him than ordinary unchaste mortals. 
A priest becomes by the act of ordination a being 
endowed with special powers; better entitled to offer 
up the public jirayers than others ; more likely to be 
heard when he does so ; more eligible as a channel 
of communication between men and God than unor- 
dained mortals. In other wmrds, his functions are 
of a public, those of the monk of a private, kind. 

We must not be confused by the fact that among 
Puxddhists and among Catholics the two species of 
consecration are no longer completely distinct, the 

*. VOL. I. H 
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monks in both of those gi’cat religions being at the 
same time priests. The early writings of Buddhism 
sufficiently evince the fact that no kind of public 
ministry was at first connected with the profession 
of a mendicant. He had simply to observe the pre- 
cepts of his order, and to aim at such perfection as 
should ensure the deliverance of his soul. Priestly 
duties are now indeed performed by monks in 
Buddhist countries, but this is an addition to their 
regular vocation, not a necessary part of it ; while 
in Catholic countries, the ecclesiastical character which 
the monks at present enjoy in no way belonged to 
them Avhen the monastic orders were first established. 
The monks, as Montalembert observes, were at first 
an intermediate body between laity and clergy, in 
whom the latter wbre to see an ideal which it was not 
possible for all to vattain. Technically, however, the 
monks formed a part of the laity, and the steps by 
which they came to be considered as the “regular 
clergy ” are, according to the same high authority, 
difficult to follow.^ Self-consecration, and consecration 
to ecclesiastical duties were therefore two very differ- 
ent things, and the distinction between regular and 
secular clergy shows that, though somewhat obliter- 
ated in appearance, the two ideas are still kept apart. 

In all religions that have risen above the rudest 
stage, those who desire to become priests are initiated 
by certain fixed ceremonies. Thus is the cop.seeration 
given which fits them to convey to God the wishes of 
mortals, and to mortals the will of God. To take an 
example from a very primitive form of faith, the 
“ Angekoks,” or priests of the Greenlanders, receive 

‘ M, d’O., Vol, j. p. 288 ; vol.ii. p. 57. 
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tlicir commission only after long and exhausting *ritos, 
in which a familiar spirit is supposed to appear to 
them, and to accompany them to heaven and hell. 
Should they fail ten times in obtaining the assistance 
.of such a spirit, they are compelled to lay down their 
offices. The spirit, when he comes, holds a conversa- 
tion with the Angekok, who is thus installed in his 
profession by supernatural means.^ So als’o, among 
the American tribes in New France, we are told that 
the “Jonglemrs” by profession never obtained this 
character till after they had been prepared for it by 
fasts, which they carried to a great extent, and during 
Avhich they beat the drum, cried, shouted, sung and 
smoked. Their installation was subsequently accom- 
plished in a sort of Bacchanalia, with ceremonies of a 
highly extravagant nature.* Among a certain tribe 
of negroes, the priests are taken from a class of men 
termed “ living sacrifices,”* wh,o live at the expense of 
others, taking whatever they require, and who wmar 
their hair, like the Nazarites, unshorn. Here their 
consecration is marked by these peculiar characteristics, 
and appears to be impressed upon them by some dedi- 
cation made without their own consent. In another 
negro nation, there is a priestess of a certain snake, 
wdio is marked in a peculiar way over the whole body, 
and held in great esteem. Every year some young 
girls are seized by force and taken to this priestess, 
who marks them artistically, initiates them in religious 
songs and dances, marries them in a manner to the 
snake, and consecrates them as priestesses of that divi- 
nity. With others again the priesthood is hereditary, 

i H . Q ., p . 253 - 256 . “ N . F ., vol . uL p . 363 . 

» G . d . M ., p. 328 . 
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tlie cbnsecration in this case being imprinted once for 
all on certain families, and not imparted, as in the in- 
stances given above, by rites alfecting only the indi- 
vidual who undergoes them. A peculiar modification 
of the hereditary principle is where the preference is, 
given to him, among several sons, who dares to pull 
certain grains (which have been previously put in) out 
of the teeth of his deceased father, and place them in 
the mouth of the corpse. Here the consecration is 
partly inherited, partly personal. Elsewhere a priest 
or fetich-maker is made “ by all sorts of silly cere- 
monies at a meal,” and a string with consecrated ob- 
jects is hung round his neck in token of his condition.' 

Both principles, the hereditary and the personal, 
were known in Mexico. The priests of Vitziliputzli 
succeeded by right' of birth ; the priests of other idols 
by election or by an oflPering made' in their infancy. 
Priests were consecrated to their holy office by an 
unction which, as Father Acosta justly observes, resem- 
bled that of the Catholic Church. They were anointed 
from head to foot, and the hair was left to hang 
down in tresses moist from the application of the 
ointment. But when they were going to perform the 
offices of their sacred calling on mountains, or in dark 
caves, they were anointed Avith an altogether different 
substance, compounded by a peculiar process from cer- 
tain venomous reptiles. This was supposed to give 
them courage.* 

The consecration of the Levitical priesthood, origi- 
nally personal, descended from father to son-, and 
wms moreover confined to the members of this single 
tribe. It could not be repeated after its first perform- 

» G. d. M., p. 328. ^ H. I., b. 5, ch, 26. 
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ance. Hence we have in this cjise an interesting 
example, not only of an hereditary priesthood, but 
also of ’the manner in which its exclusive sanctity 
was supposed to liave been originally established. 
Moses, who derived his appointment directly from 
Jehovah, was employed to consecrate Aaron and his 
sous by means of an elaborate and imposing ritual 
communicated to him by that deity himself. The 
means thus taken, (in Jehovah’s own words) “to liallow 
them, to minister unto me in the priest’s office,” were 
effectual for all time ; the descendants of Aaron after 
that being priests by nature. How great was tlie 
value of the consecration thus given, may be seen by 
the ffict that Moses was ordered to threaten the penalty 
of death against any one who should dare to manu- 
facture oil similar to that used in anointing Aaron 
and his sons.* 

Priestly power among Christian nations is commu- 
nicated in a solemn ceremonial, and is conferred only 
upon the individual recipient. It docs not descend in 
his family, but it is capable of being im|)arted by 
bishops, who have themselves received a higher grade 
of priestly consecration. By some it is actually sup- 
posed that a mysterious virtue, derived dhectly from 
Christ through the apostles, is conveyed to the reci- 
pient of holy orders. But whether the apostolical 
succession be conveyed or not in the Ordination 
Service of the Church of England, it is certain that a 
high authority is held to be given to the priest by the 
laying on of the hands of the Bishop and of the other 
priests present at the time. 

The rights which he receives are thus expressed 

^ Exod. xxviii. 29 ; xxx. 30-33, 
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“Beceive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee 
])y the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained, and he thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the AVord of God, and of his holy sacraments. 
In the name of tlie Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoet. Amen.” 

After this the Bishop delivers the Bible to each of 
the candidates, saying : — 

"Take thou authority to preach the AVer d of God, 
and to minister tlie lioly sacraments in tlie congregation 
where thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.” 

Here it may be observed that there are three powers 
conveyed by this ordination ; tlie power of preaching, 
the power of administering the sacraments, and the 
power of forgiving, and retaining ' sins. Since the 
salvation of Christians clepends upon their admission 
to the sacraments, and upon the forgiveness of their 
.sins,, it is obvdous that the prie.st wlio may debar them 
from the one, and refuse the other, receives in his 
consecration the keys of the kingdom of heaven. In 
their eommunications to the Almighty through the 
mediation of such priests men are in po.ssession of an 
instrument of the very highest efficacy. 

The terrible reality which the belief in the eccle- 
siastical privilege of forgiving sins may sometimes 
haV’e, is graphically exhibited in M. de Baipartinc’s 
touching poem entitled "Jocelyn.” Therein a bishop, 
taken prisoner and condemned to death in the French 
Eevolution, sends for a young deacon who was living 
concealment in the Alps with a maiden who loved 
^im deeply, a.nd whom (since the irrevocable tows 
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of a priest were not yet taken) he intended to rriUrry. 
Regardless of all his pleading the Bishop, under the 
threat of his dying anathema, forces the unhappy 
youth to receive priestly orders at his hands, solely in 
.order that he may then listen to the episcopal con- 
fession and forgive the episcopal sins. Marriage was 
now rendered impossible by the vow he had taken ; 
and thus two lives were consigue^l to enduring misery 
that a bishop might die in peace. Surely the morality 
viiicli could lead to such a consummation is self-con- 
demned! 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION DOWNWARDS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

We proceed now from tlic several methods by 
which men, in all ages and in all countries, have 
sought to convey their wishes, ' aspirations, and 
emotions upwards, to those by whicli tlieir several 
deities havm in their opinion convcjycd their com- 
mands, decisions, and intentions downwards. The 
c]a.ssification will follow as closely as the subject per- 
mit.s that of the preceding part. Consecration, the 
quality pertaining to man’s instruments of commu- 
nication with God, will be replaced by holiness, the 
quality pertaining to God’s instruments of communi- 
cation Avith man. Thus, corresponding to the con- 
secrated actions of prayer, sacrifice, and praise, we 
shall have, the holy events of omens, signs, miracles, 
and so forth. Corresponding to the consecrated places 
where men pay their devotions, we shall find the holy 
places which some higher being has blessed with 
tokens of his presence. Corresponding to the conse- 
crated objects bestowed by the creature on the Creator, 
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we ‘shall discover holy objects through which some 
peculiar grace is conveyed by the Creator to the 
creature. To consecrated men will correspond holy 
men, who speak to their fellows with an authorit y 
higher than tlieir own ; and these holy men will fall 
into two classes, those whose regular work it is to 
represent the deity on earth, and those who are sent 
on some special occasion for some special purpose. 
].;astl}', a separate division (having no correlative 
among means of communication upwards) must be 
given to holy books, for a most important place in the 
history of religions is occupied l,)y treatises written by 
the gods for the use of men. To these then the final 
chapter of this portion of the work must be devoted. 
Pass we now to holy events. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

HOLY EVENTS. 

Manifold beyond the possibility of complete compu- 
tation are the signs and intimalions vouchsafed to 
the ignorance and weakness of man by the celestial 
powers. They speak to him through the ordinary 
phenomena of nature ; they instruct him through her 
rare and more striking exhibitions ; they guide his 
footsteps through prodigies and marvels. Sometimes 
addressing him spontaneously, without any attempt 
on his part to elicit their intentions, they open their 
views or announce the future ; sometimes replying to 
his anxious iiupiiries, they point out the truth and 
relieve his perplexity. Consider first the former class 
of divine manifestations, in which the human being 
IS a merely passive recipient of the communication 
granted. 

Dreams are an excellent example of this class of 
events. The belief that they are of supernatural 
ox'igin is both wide-spread and ancient. Possibly there 
is no country in which it has not been held to a 
greater or less extent, even though it may not have 
formed an article in the established creed. Among 
the Africans in and about Sierra Leone, for example, a 
dream is received as judicial evidence of wdtchcraft, and 
the prisoner accused on this slender testimony “fre- 
quently acknowledges the charge and submits to his 
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sentence without repining. ^ ” On the American con- 
tinent, where dreams (Says Charlevoix) “ are regarded 
as tnie oracles and notices from heaven,”® it is plain 
that the like faith in their intimations prevails. 
Although explained in a variety of ways, now as the 
rational soul going abroad, while the sensitive soul 
remained behind, now as advice from the familiar 
spirits, now as a visit from the soul of the object 
dreamt of, the dream is always regarded as a sacred 
thing. It was thought to be the most usual Way 
taken by the gods of making their Avails know'ii to 
men. Hence they took care to obey the intimations 
given in dreams ; a savage who had dreamt that his 
little finger w'as cut off actually submitting to that 
operation ; and another, who had found himself in 
his dream a prisoner among enemies, getting himself 
tied to a stake and bixrnt in various parts of the 
body.® The Jew's have in their ritual a singular cere- 
mony for removing the influence of bad dreams. 
The person who has dreamt something which seems 
to portend evil, is said to choose three friends, and 
standing before them as they sit, to repeat seven times : 
“A good dream have I seen.” To which they reply : 
“ A good dream thou hast seen ; it is good and shall 
be good ; the compassionate God, who is good, make 
it good.” And the conversation between the dreamer 
and the interpreters continues for some time, the 
general effect being to convey God’s blessing to the 
former and convert his trouble into gladness, At 
the end the interpreters say : •“ Go eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy wane with a cheerful heart, for God 

^ K. A.^ voL i* p. 260. 2 H. N. F., vol. iii, p. 348/ 

» H, N. F., vol. iii. pp. 353, 354. 
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now accepteth tliy works. And penitence and prayers 
and righteousness will set aside the evil that hath been 
doomed, tmd peace be unto us and unto all Israel, 
Amen.” To this the author of the book appends the 
remark that “the Jews believe that all dreams come 
to pass according to the interpretation that is made of 
them,” for which reason they relate their dreams to 
none but friends.' But that they can believe it to 
be in the power of tlieir friends to change the meaning 
of the dream by an arbitrary interpretation seems 
scarcely possible. Tt may, therefore, be the meaniiig 
of this passage that an unfavourable interpretation is 
in itself ominous of misfortune, or that they arc 
desirous not to hear the worst construction that can 
be put upon a dream. 

Belief in the prophetic signification of dreams is 
not only not discountenanced by the, Christian religion, 
but is explicitly taught by it. If in the present ago 
this belief has fallen somewhat out of repute, this is 
not because there can be any doubt that the inspired 
■vVriters of the Christian Scriptures firmly held it, 
but is a feature of the general relaxation of the bonds 
of dogma which cliaracterises the modern mind. To 
take a few instances ; when Abraham had called Sarah 
his sister, and thus permitted the king of Gei'ar to 
appropriate her, God himself came to Abimelech by 
night in a dream, and told him that she was a married 
woman.* Highly important information as to the 
future of bis race was given to Jacob in a dream.’’ 
His son Joseph enjoyed an extraordinary faculty, not 
only of dreaming true dreams himself, but also of 
interpreting the dreams of others. It ^yas his own 

' B«l. of Jews, p. 71-74. * Gen. x-k. 3. ^ Gen. xxviii. 1 1-15. 
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pro|)lietic dreams -which led to his sale into the hands 
of the traders by his brothers, and it was his power 
of correct interpretation which both freed ' him from 
his prison in Egypt, and led to his promotion to the 
high office he afterwards held at the Egyptian court. 
Moreover, Joseph, who must be considered an autho- 
rity on the subject, expressly informed Pharaoh, when 
that monarch had related his dreams, that God had 
showed him what ho was about to do.* ' A most 
important dream was granted to Solomon, to whom 
“ the Lord appeared in a dream by night,” and told 
him to ask whatever favour he might wdsh ; on w’hich 
occasion the king preferred his celebrated request for 
wisdom.^ Another ruler, Nelmchadnezzar, was also 
visited by a prophetic dream, the nature of which was 
revealed to the interpreter, Daniel, “ in a night vision,” 
by God himself, who thus admitted that it Avas he 
who had sent it. A further communication was made 
to Nebuchadnezzar, in the dream which he him.self 
lijxs recorded in the proclamation Avhich bears witness 
at the same time to the fulfilment of its warning!^ 
But of all the dreams handed downi to us by the Scrip- 
tural AATiters, by far the most material, as evidence of 
their Divine character, is that on which the mystery 
of the Incarnation mainly rests. Take away the 
dream in which Joseph w’as informed that the Holy 
Ghost was the parent of Mary’s first-born child,® and 
that mystery will depend exclusively on a story of an 
angel’s visit, of necessity related by Mary herself ; * 
for obvious reasons not the ipost trustworthy witness 

> Gen. xxxvii. 5-n ; Gen. xl., xli. Daniel ii., iv. 

* Gen. xli. 25-28. ‘ Matt. i. 20. 

* Kings iiL 5-15. ® Luke i. 35. 
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on so delicate a point. Bnt this is not all ; for it was 
by a dream that the Magi, after their adoration, were 
warned to escape the vengeance of Herod ; * and by a 
dream that the life of the infant Christ Avas preserved 
ju the massacre of the innocents.^ Christianity, there- 
fore, may be said to owe its very existence to the 
celestial intimations conveyed in dreams, and Chris- 
tians cannot consistently embrace any theoty Avhieh 
would lead to a denial of their holy and pro2:)hetic 
character. Since, moi'eover, we have numerous in- 
stances in the Bible of such dreams being granted to 
lieathens and idolaters, it is jdain that the Christian 
deity does not confine his nocturnal visitations to 
orthodox believers. If the chief butler, the chief 
baker, Pharaoh, and Nebuchadnezzar dreamt jjrojdicti- 
cally, so may any of us at any time according to this 
teaching. On the other hand, this power may be due 
to a special outpouring of the Holy Spirit, as imjihed 
in the jirediction of Joel that “your sons and your 
daughters shall projJiesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions.” ’ So that 
we may comjiletely endorse thfe conclusion of the Eev. 
Principal Barry, who discusses this suljject Avith much 
solemnity in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” “ that 
the Scripture claims the dream, as it does every other 
action of the human mind, as a medium through 
which God may speak to man, cither directly, that is, 
as we call fit, ‘ providentially,’ or indirectly, in Aurtue 
ef a general influence upon all his thoughts ; ” but 
whether there is anything to be said in sup 2 )ort of 
the further inference that “ rcAmlation by dreams ” 
may be expected to pass aAvay, is not equally clear. 

’ Matt, ii. 12. “ Matt. iL 13. ® Joel ii. 2S. 

Von I. I 
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Assuredly no passage can be produced which, even by 
implication, states that this method of communication 
was temporary or transient; and considering that it 
continued in operation from the days of Abraham to 
those of Jesus, it is hard to see how the Bible can be 
made to support the notion that it is to cease entirely 
at any period of human history. On the contrary, tin; 
Scriptural writers, both old and new, would practically 
have agreed with Homer : yap t ovap Ik Am lanv — 

“ The dream also is from Zeus.” ^ Indeed, the passage 
in which that deity sends the personified Dream to 
bear a message to Agamemnon,® differs only in its 
mythological colouring from tlie representations in 
the Bible of dreams in which God comes or appears to 
the sleeper, or in which he charges an angel to convey 
to him his purpo.se or his Avill. And the discrimina- 
tion commanded to bo exercised between prophecies 
or dreams deserving, attention, and prophecies or 
dreams contrived merely to .test the fidelity of tlie 
Isfaelites, and therefore not to be received as true, 
fully corresponds to the distinction drawn in the 
Odyssey between dreams passing tlirough the horn 
gate, and dreams passing through the ivory gate. 
Those that came through the liorn gate brought true 
intimations ; but those that came through the ivory 
gate were sent to deceive.®* 

Another involuntary action through which God com- 
municates with man is sneezing. From ,the loAvest 
savages to the most educated nation on the face of the 
earth, this simple physical event is viewed as an omen. 
A peculiarity attending this particular kind of mani- 

^ Iliad, i. 63. ^ Ibid., ii. 8-15* 

3 Od, xix. 560-568. 
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festatioii is, that it is usual for those present when it 
occurs to notice it by saying something of favourable 
augury. In Samoa, one of the Polynesian islands, it 
was common to sa)^, “ Life to you ! ^ an exclamation 
which in sense corresponds almost exactly to the Ger- 
man “ Gesundheit ! ” (health), to the Italian '' Salute ! 
and to our own God bless you T' on the same occasion. 
South African savages liave the same sentiment of tlie 
religious nature of the omen involved in sneezing. 
Thus, among the Kafirs we learn that it used always 
to be said when a man sneezed, ^May Utikxo [God] 
ever regard me with favour.' " Canon Callaway, who 
has acutely noticed the parallelism among varions 
nations in respect of the feeling associated with this 
action, further informs us that ‘‘ among the Amazulu, 
if a child sneeze, it is regarded as a good sign ; and if 
it be ill, they believe it will recover.’ On such an oc- 
casion they exclaim, ^Tutuka,’ Grow. Wlieii a grown 
up person sneezes, he says, ^Bakiti, ngi hambe kade,’ 
Spirits of our people, grant me a long lilb. As he be- 
lieves that at the time of sneezing the spirit of liis 
house is in some CvSpecial proximity to him, he believes 
it is a time especially fiivoiirable to prayer, and that 
wliatevcr he asks for will be given ; hence he may say, 

' Bakwitijinkomo,' Spirits of our people, give me cattle ; 
or ' Bakwiti, abantwana,’ Spirits of our people, give 
me children. Diviners among the natives are verj^ 
apt to sneeze, which they regard as an indication of 
the presence of the spirits ; the diviner adores by say- 
ing, ^Alakosi,' Lords, or Masters.”^ A similar belief 
prevails among the Parsees, w^ho consider a sneeze as 
a mark of the victory obtained over the evil spirits 

^ N, Y,, j). 347. K. S. A., i^rt i. p. 64. 
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who besiege the intoi’ior of the body by tlie fire which 
animates man, and who accordingly render , thanks to 
Ahnramazda when this event happens.^ 

Classical anticpiity presents us with an example of a 
famous sneeze. At a critical moment in tlie expedition 
of the Ton Thousand against Artaxerxes, when they 
Avere left in a hostile country surrounded with per- 
plexities and perils, Xenophon encouraged them by an 
address in Avhich he urged that if they would take a 
(jertain course, they had, Avith the favour of the gods, 
many and good hopes of safety. Just at these woi’ds, 
TTTapvvrai Ti? — “ somebody sneezes,” and immedi- 
ately the drooping hearts of tlie soldiery were com- 
forted by this assurance of divine protection. With 
one impulse they Avorshipped the god ; and Xenoplion 
remarked that since, when they Avero in tlie very act 
of speaking of safety, this favourable augury of Zeus 
the SaA'iour had appeared, it seemed proper to him that 
they should a^oav tliank-offerings to this deity, to be 
presented on their first arriAml in a friendly country, 
and also that thej’’ should make a a^oav to sacrifice to 
the other gods according to their ability.^ Not only 
is it customary in Germany to AAxdcome a sneeze with 
the above-mentioned exclamation of “ Gesundheit ! ” 
but a notion is stated to prevail that should one per- 
son be thinking of something in the future, and an- 
other sneeze at the moment he is thus engaged, the 
thing thought of will come to pass. So that the com - 
monest character ascribed to sneezing is that of an 
auspicious omen. 

Other phenomena may serve as omens, and such 
phenomena may be either natural or preternatural, 

^ Z, A., Yol. ii, p, 598. - Xeii. Anab., iii. 2. 9* 
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111 the first case their proplictic or significant character 
is entirely due to the interpretation put upon them 
by men ; *iu the second, it is inherent in their very 
nature, which at once renders them conspicuous as 
exceptions to the usual course. Those of the first 
class have thus a dual function ; contemplated on the 
one side, they are merely events belonging to the 
regular sequence of causes and effects ; contemplated 
on the otlier, they are especially contrived as indica- 
tions of the divine purposes. Hence, to one observer 
they may bear the appearance of ordinaiy phenomena ; 
to another, better informed, they may convey im- 
])ortant intimations of the future. T’acitus mentions, 
for example, the favourable augury that was granted 
to the Eomans on the eve of a battle with the Germans 
by the fligiit of eight eagles Avho souglrt the woods.^ 
The same author informs us of a melancholy omen 
which occurred to Paetus when he and his army wore 
crossing the Euphrates. Without apparent cause, the 
liorse which bore tlic consular insignia turned back- 
wards. “ Each of these signs wius of course followed 
liy its appropriate events. A belief wliieh is thus 
found in a civilised nation naturally lias its prototype 
among the uncivilised. The Kafirs believe that the 
spirits send them omens. Thus, a wild animal enter- 
ing a kraal is “regarded as a messenger from the 
spirits to remind the people that they have done 
some thing wrong. ” Another omen which is considered 
very terrible is the bleating of a sheep while it is 
being slaughtered. A councillor, to whom it occurred 
to hear this sign, was told by a prophet that it 
“foreboded his death.” Strange to say, his chief 

^ Tac. Ann., ii. 17. 2. 


Ibid., XV. 7. 3. 
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sooft after sent soldiers to kill him, and the man only 
averted his threatened fate by escaping to Natal. 
Among other natund events which are omens to tlie 
Kafirs are, “a child born dead; a woman two days 
in parturition ; a man burnt while sitting by the fire, 
unless he were asleep or drunk.” ^ “An unexpected 
whirlwind Avill suggest to” the Chinese “the con- 
test of evil spirits ; and the flying of a crow in 
a peculiar direction fill them with consternation. 
In such a deplorable state,” gravely observes the 
missionary w’ho records these facts, “is the heathen 
mind.”“ Perhaps he did not consider that there 
were many in more enlightened countries who would 
be alarmed at the omen implied l>y a dinner-party 
of thirteen, and wdio w’ould regard it as of evil augury 
to begin a journey on a Friday. In such a deplorable 
state is the Christian mind. 

Ceylon appears to lie remarkable for the faith placed 
by its inhabitants in omens, which are even said to 
regulate their whole conduct and to intimate their 
destiny from birth oinvards. Children, of wliose 
future the astrologers, predict evil, are sometimes 
destroyed in order to avoid their prc-determined 
misery. On going out in the morning, the Singhalese 
anxiously remark the object they encounter first, in 
order to deduce from it a favourable or unfavourable 
augury for the business of the day. “ I, as a Euro- 
pean,” says the author who tells us these facts, “wars 
always a glad sight to them for “a wdiite man or a 
woman with child ” were goocl omens ; but beggars and 
deformed persons so unlucky, as even to stop these 
hapless folk from proceeding in the work they were 

1 K. N., pp. 162, 163. * C. 0 ., vol. ii. p. 208. 
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about during the day on which these boding iJigns 
were the first things to meet their gaze.^ Another 
phcnomehon of a somewhat less ordinary kind serves 
as an omen to tlxe Singhalese, though apparently only 
ixi reference to a single fact. There is visible in 
Ceylon “a peculiar and bcaxitiful meteor,” termed 
“ Buddha rays,” which “ is supposed by the natives 
only to appear over a temple or tomb of Buddha’s 
relics, and from thence to emanate,” The appear- 
ance of these rays is taken by believers as a sign 
that the Buddhist faith will last for the destined 
span of , 5000 ycai’s from its founder’s death;" much 
!i.s the rainbow' is held by Jews and Christians to be 
the token of a promise that God w'ill never again 
punish the world by a universal deluge. 

The next class of omens need not consist of phe- 
nomena which are absolutely beyond the range of 
physical law, provided they be sufficiently rare to 
strike the imagination of observers as marvellous 
occurrences. For example, an eclipse of the sun may 
be an omen to savage or very uniiistructed people ; a 
comet, being more unusual,, will seem ominous to 
nations standing on a much higher grade of culture. 
Advancing still higher, extraordinary and inexplic- 
able sights in the heavens or on earth will stand for 
portents to all but the scientifically-minded. An ex- 
ample of the latter class is found in the temporary 
withering of the Ruminal tree, which had sheltered 
the infancy of Romulus and Remus 840 years before.* 
At the time at which Tacitus begins his history, there 
were, he says, prodigies in the sky and on earth, 

* A. I. C., p. 194. ® E. Y., vol. i. p. 337. 

® Tac. Ann., xiii. 58. 
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warnings of lightnings and presages of future things.^ 
Popular imagination, besides converting natural, but 
rare, phenomena into omens, invents others which are 
altogether supernatural. In the disturbed daj's of 
Otho and Vitellius, it was nimoured that a form of 
larger than human dimensions had issued from the 
shrine of Juno; that a statue of Julius on the 
Tiberiue .island had turned round from west to east 
wdthout any perceptiWc agency ; that an ox in 
Etruria had spoken ; that animals had broiight forth 
strange ju'ogeny ; and that other alarming exceptions 
to the laws of nature had been observed.** The sup- 
posed contraction of a roan’s shadow is thought in 
South Africa to portend his death.® The Irish 
Banshee is a being wdm does not l:)eloug to any 
species recognised by science, and who, moreover, is 
heard to scream only before a death in the family to 
which she is attached. The ticking sound produced 
by a small insect in the w'ooden furnittu-e of a room 
is termed in Scotland the death-watch, and has the 
same ominous significance. To one family, a drummer 
heard to drum outside the castle is significant of 
death ; in another, it may bo that a particular ghost, 
seen by a casual visitor who knows nothing of its 
meaning, conveys a similar intimation. The birth 
of great men is often supposed to be marked liy 
extraordinary signs. “At my nativity,” says Owen 
Glendower, 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets ; and at my birth, 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 

Shak^d like a coward.” 

1 Tac. Hist,, i. 3. 2, 


^ Ibid., i, 86, I. 


3 K. S. xi., pt, i, p. 126, 
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And again 

“ The goats ran from the mountains, and the lierchi 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields. 

These signs have marked me extraordinary ; 

And all the courses of my life do show 
1 am not in the roll of common men.” ^ 

From signs which the ])ounty of nature supplies 
without effort on the part of human beings, we proceed 
to tliose which are granted only in reply to solicita- 
tions on the part of some pei’son or persons in quest 
of supernatural information. Of these, a leading place 
must be assigned to those Avhich are obtained tljrough 
the medium of diviners. Divination is in many parts 
of the world a highly-developed and lucrative art. 
The natives of South Africa, being in any pcrple.x:ity, 
resort to the professional diviner to help them out of 
it. Should cattle he lost, should a goat he too long 
in giving birth to its kids, should a relation he ill, 
the diviner is asked to inform those who consult him, 
both what it is that has happened, and what they are 
to do. Sometimes his replies are assisted by sticks 
held by the people, Avho beat them vehemently 011 the 
ground Avhen he divines correctly, and gently when 
hv") divines incorrectly ; sometimes he himself makes 
use of small sticks or bones, which indicate by their 
movements the thing desired to be known ; sometimes 
again mysterious voices, supposed to be those of 
spirits, are heard to speak. In a case related by one 
of Canon Callaway’s informants (who was quite scep- 
tical as to that class of diviners who required the 
people to strike the ground), a correct answer was 
given by a diviner who employed bones as his pro- 


* Henry IV., pt. i, act iii. scene i. 
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fesJsional instruments. He had gone to inquire about 
a goat of his brother’s, wliich had been yeaning some 
days, and had not brought forth. The diviner dis- 
covered from his bones Avhat was the matter ; he de- 
clared that the she-goat had been made ill by sor- 
cerers, and told them that when they reached home 
it would have given birth to two kids. The predic- 
tion was fulfilled. On reaching home there were two 
kids, a white and a grey one ; the very colours the 
diviner had seen in his inspired vision. “I was at 
once satisfied,” observes the narrator.^ Another mode 
of divining is by the aid of “familiar spirits,” wdio 
address the consulting party without being themselves 
visible, h. native relates that his adopted father w'ent 
to inquire of a diviner by spirits (named Umancele) 
concerning his wife’s illness. When the relations of 
the sick woman. entered to salute, some heard the 
spirits saluting them, saying, “Good-day, So and So.” 
The person thus addressed started, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, wdience does the voice come? I was saluting' 
Umancele yonder.” The divination in this case was 
not successful, and the narrator pathetically regrets 
that a bullock w’as given to the diviner for his false 
information. In another case a wmman, who likewise 
divined by means of spirits, was perfectly correct in 
all she said. Some members of a family in which a 
little boy suflfered from commlsions wmnt to consult 
her ; and she discovered, or rather the spirits dis- 
covered for her, what wras the matter with him ; what 
was the relationship of those who had come ; and 
wdiat were their circumstances. She prescribed a 
remedy, and predicted a complete recovery. The 

‘ R. S. A,, pt. iii. p. 334-336. 
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cause of the illness w^as, according to her, the displea- 
sure of ancestral spirits. A sacrifice was to be ofiered 
to them ; 'and the village was to be removed to another 
place. These things done, she declared that the boy 
would have no more of the convulsions from which he 
suffered. If he did, they might take back their money. 
All turned out as she had said, to the very letter.^ 
The priests of the North American tribes have a 
peculiar method of divination. Having received a 
liandful of tobacco as a fee, they will summon a 
spirit to answer the inquiries of their visitors. This 
they do by enclosing themselves in lodges, in which 
they utter incantations. As may l)e supposed, the 
spirits who obey the suminons of the Indian priest are 
not much more useful as guides to action than those 
who figure at the sdance of his civilised competitor, 
the medium. Their replies, “thopgh usually clear 
and correct, are usually of that profoundly ambiguous 
purport which leaves the anxious inquirer little wiser 
than ho was before.”' Brinton, however, having 
stated this, proceeds to speak of cases, apparently well 
attested, in whicdi the diviners have foreseen coming 
events w'ith unaccountable clearness. For instance, 
when Captain Jonathan Carver, in 1767, was among 
the Killistenoes, and that tribe was suffering from 
Want of food, the chief priest consulted the divinities, 
and predicted with perfect accuracy the hour on the 
folloAving day when a canoe would arrive. Brinton 
adds, on the authority of John Mason Brown, that 
when Mr Brown and two companions were pursuing 
“ apparently hopeless quest ” for a band of Indians, 
they were met by some warriors of that very band, 

^ R. S. A., pt. iii. p, 36 i-‘ 374, ^ M. W., p. 268. 
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\vli6 declared tliat tlio appearance of the white men 
had been exactly described by the medicine-man who 
had sent them. And wliat renders the stoi'y remarlv- 
able is, that “the description was repeated to Mr 
Brown by the w'arriors before they saw his two com- 
panions.” The priest was unable to explain what 
lie had done, except by saying that “ he saw them 
coming, .and heard them talk on their journey.”' 

Among the Ostiacks in former days, the priests, 
Avhen tlicy intended to divine, caused themselves to 
be bound, threw tliemselves on the ground, and made 
all sorts of grimaces and contortions till they felt 
themselves iusjrired with a reply to the question that 
had been put to the idol. Tliose who Inal come to 
consult the oracle, sighed and moaned and struck upon 
certain A’essels s@ as to make a noise, till they saw 
a bluish vapour,, which tliey conceived to bo the 
spirit of prophecy, and which, while spreading over 
all the spectators, seized the diviner and caused him 
to. fall into conAudsions." 

In ancient China, “ the instruments of divination 
Av ere the shell of the tortoise and the stalks of a certaiji 
grass or reed.”® These are frequently spoken of in 
the sacred books as the “tortoise and milfoil,” and 
there are historical examples of their employment. 
The folio wdng rules for divination are given by a 
speaker in the Shoo King: — 

“ Having chosen and appointed ofiicers for divining 
by the tortoise and by the milfoil, they are to be 
charged on occasion to perform their duties. In doing 
this, they will find the app&xrances of rain, clearing 

^ M, N. W., pp. 270, 271. ^ Bernard, vol. viii. p. 412. 

^ C. 0 ., vol. iii. Prolog, p. 196. 
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yp, cloudiness, want of connection, and crossing; 
and the symbols, solidity and repentance. In all, the 
indications are seven ; — five given by the tortoise, 
and two by the milfoil, by wbicb tlie errors of ajfcdrs 
may be traced out. These officers having been ap- 
pointed, when the operations with the tortoise and 
milfoil are proceeded with, three men are to obtain 
and interpret the indications and symbols,' and the 
consenting words of two of them are to be folloAved.” ^ 

Further instructions are then given in ease the 
Emperor, nobles, officers, or people, and any or all of 
these, should disagree Avith the tortoise and milfoil ; 
the greater AA^eight being given to the latter.® 

Of modern divination in China, Dr Legge recounts 
the following story: — 

‘‘ I once saAV a father and son divining after one of 
the fashions of the present day.* They tossed the 
bamboo roots, Avhich came doAyn in the unlucky posi- 
tions for a dozen times in succession. At last a lucky 
east was made. They looked into each other’s faces, 
laughed hcai’tily, and rose up, delighted, from their 
knees. The divination AA'as now successful, and they 
dared not repeat it I ” ® 

Here it seems that heaven was merely called in to 
give its sanction to a foregone conclusion. 

The Singhalese have a curious method of discovering, 
by a species of divination, what god it is who has 
caused, the illness of a patient. “With any little 
stick,” says Knox, “they make a bow, and on the 
string thereof they hang a thing they have to cut 
betel-nuts, somewhat like a pair of scissors ; then hold- 
ing the stick or boAV by both ends, they repeat the 

* C. C., vol. iii. p. 335. Ibid., p. 337. ’ Ibid., Proleg. p. 197. 
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names of all, Loth god and devils : and when thev 
come to him who liath afflicted them, then the iron 
or the bowstring will swing.” ^ 

Divination, as is well known, was regularly practised 
by the ancients, who read the will of the gods in the 
entrails of animals, and who employed, as a help in 
foreseeing the future and guiding their conduct, the 
class of professional diviners known as augurs. 

Another method, by which it has often been sup- 
posed that God entered into communication wdth man, 
is that of the movements of the star's and planets. Hence 
the pseudo-science of astrology, wdrich was so much 
cultivated in the middle ages before its supersession 
by astronomy. In India, observes Karl Twesten, the 
stars ■were very early consulted as oracles. Manu 
excludes astrologers from the sacrifices ; and in later 
times astrology became very general. According to 
Twesten, there is an. astrologer in almost every 
Hindu community, who is mucli consulted, and de- 
termines tire favourable moment for every important 
iindertaking.® Antiquity, -wide extension, and great 
persistency may all be pleaded on behalf of the notion 
that terrestrial events are foreshadowed by a system 
of celestial signals. There is a touch of astrological 
belief in the evangelical narrative that the birth of 
Christ was intimated to the Magi by a star in the east. 

Sometimes, when it was desirable not to ascertain 
future events, but to decide betwmen guilt and inno- 
cence, truth and falsehood, the divine Being himself 
wras called in as umpire, and was supposed to convey 
his judgment by the turn of events in a pre-arranged 
case. This is the theory of those communications 

^ H. R. C., p. 76. * E. I., p. 285. 
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from God to man which are made by ordeals. Ordeals 
were of various kinds, according to the nature of the issue 
to be tried*. Did one man charge another with some 
kind of disgraceful conduct, the accuser was summoned 
to put his words to the test of a single combat, in which 
truth was held to lie on the side of the victor ; was 
an old woman suspected of witchcraft, she was thrown 
into the nearest pond, with thumbs and toes 'tied to- 
gether, where her floating "was regarded as certain 
evidence of her guilt. Innocence of legal crime, or 
in the case of women, of adultery, has very frequently 
been established by the motliod of ordeals. Several 
authors have noticed tlic ordeals in use among the 
natives on the west coast of Africa. One of them, 
writing of Sierra Leone, informs us that if an accused 
person can find a chief to patronise him, he is permitted 
to clear himself by ‘ submitting either to have a hot 
iron applied to his skin, or to dip his hand in 
boiling oil to pull out some object put into it, or to 
have his tongue stroked wuth a red-hot co2)per ring. 
Since his being burnt is considered as a proof of guilt, 
it would not appear that the chances of escape Avero 
great. “Upon the Gold Coast, the ordeal consists 
in chewing the bark of a tree, with a prayer that it 
may cause his death if he be not innocent. In the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone,” a very peculiar 
ordeal is practised, that, namely, of drinking Avatcr 
prepared from the bark of a certain tree, and termed 
“ red waiter.” Before taking it, the drinker repeats a 
prayer containing an imprecation on himself if guilty. 
Should this decoction cause purging or pains in the 
bowrels, it is a proof of guilt ; should it, on the contrary, 
excite vomiting, and produce no effect on the bowels for 
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twenty-four hours, an acquittal ensues, and the person 
who has thus successfully undergone the trial is held 
in higher esteem than he enjoyed before.^ Sometimes 
this singular mode of trial is employed in cases where 
a corpse is supposed to have accused some person of 
causing the death of its former owner.* On the Oold 
Coast, “every person entering into any obligation is 
obliged ’to drink the swearing liquor.” Thus, should 
one nation intend to assist anothei’, “all the chief 
ones are obliged to drink this liquor, with an impreca- 
tion that their fetiche may punish tliem with death 
if they do not assist them Avith utmost vigour to 
extirpate their enemy.” Since, hoAvever, a dispensing 
power over such oaths has been exercised by the 
priests, some negroes observe the precaution, before 
taking oaths, of 'causing the priest to swear first, and 
then drink the red Avater, with an imprecation that 
the fetich may punish him if he absolves any one 
Avithout the consent of all the parties intci’estcd in the 
contract.® 

The sanction of Scripture is given to an ordeal of pre- 
cisely this nature in the case of women charged wdth 
adultery ; and it is curious to find the veiy same mode 
of testing the fidelity of wIa'^cs employed both by the 
ancient Hebrews and the modern negroes. The law 
of Moses Avas, that if a man suspected his wife of 
unfaithfulness, and the “spirit of jealousy ” came upon 
him, he might take her to the priest (with an ofi’ering, 
of course), and leave him to deal Avith her in the fol- 
lowing manner : Taking holy water in an earthen 
vessel, the priest was to mix in it some of the dust of 

I N. A., vo). i. p. 129-133. 2 S. L., p. 1 24-127. 

=• D. C. G., pp. 124, 125. 
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tlie floor of tlie tabernacle, and set tlic woman ^l■ith 
bar liead uncovered, and the jealousy offering in ber 
lianfls, “before the Lord.” He was then to “charge 
her with an oath,” saying, that if she was pure, slic 
Avas to be free from the bitter Avater that caused the 
curse, but if Jiot, the Lord was to make her a curse 
and an oath among her people, causing her hips (or 
tliighs) to disappear and her belly to saa'cH. The 
AA^atcr was to go into her boAvels to produce these 
effects. Hereupon the Avoman Avas to say, “ Amen, 
amen.” According to the effects of the bitter AA'atcr 
upon her constitution, Avas her guilt or her innocence 
adjudged to be.^ 

Noav the procedure of the negroes, in similar cases, 
is almost an exact reproduction (it can scarcely be an 
imitation) of that enjoined by Jeliovah. “Red AA^ater” 
is administered, in.stead of “ liitter .Avater ; ” Init Avitli 
tliis exception, precisely the same method is jnirsued, 
and precisely the same doctrine underlies tlie use of 
uhe ordeal. God is expected, both by Jews and 
negroes, to manifest the truth Avliere human sl<ill is 
liicompetent to discoAmr it. The negroes, according to 
Ifosman, belicAm tluit Avliei’e the red Avatcr is drunk by 
oiio A\dio makes a false declaration, lie will either “ be 
SAA'elled by that licpior till he bursts,” or AAdll “ shortly 
die of a languishing sickness ; the first punishment 
they imagimj more peculiar to Avomen, Avho take this 
draught to accpiit them of any accusation of adidtery 
a belief A\diich curiously reminds us of the old Jewisli 
suj)erstition, that the hips aauII fall away and the belly 
swell in the case of the adulterous Avife aaTio has 
taken the hitter Avater on a false pretence. Bosman 

^ Niim. V. ir- 31. 
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l^n^self lias correctly observed on the remarkaljlc 
similarity of the two procedures^ 

A slightly different mode of trying suspected adul- 
teresses by ordeal prevails among the Ostiacks (in 
Northern Asia). Should an Ostiack entertain doulits 
of his wile's fidelity, he cuts ofl“ a handful of hair from 
a bear’s skin, and takes it to her. If innocent, she 
receives it without hesitation ; but if guilty, she doe.'< 
not venture to touch it, and is accordingly repudiated. 
Tlie conviction reigns among these people, that wore a 
woman to lie under these circumstances, the bear to 
wliom the hair belonged would revive in three da3''s 
and come to devour her.“ 

More important, however, and more universal tlian 
any of the above means of communication from God 
to man, is tlie method of communication by miracles. 
There is probabiy,no great religion in the world, the 
establishment of which has been altogether dissociated 
from miracles. They form the most striking, most 
indisputable, most intelligible proof of the divine will. 
Not indeed that there is any close logical connection 
between the performance of a wonder, and the truth 
of the wonder-worker’s doctrines ; but popular imagi- 
nation jumps readily to the conclusion that a man, 
whom rumour or tradition has invested with super- 
natural powers over nature, must also be in possession 
of correct opinions, or even of superhuman knowledge, 
on the mysterious questions with which religion deals. 
Hence ecclesiastical liLstorians, of all ages and coun- 
tries, have sought to show that those from whom 
they deduced the systems in which they wished their 
readers to believe, were either themselves gifted with 

1 D, C* G., p. 125. * Bernard, voL viii. pp. 44, 45. 
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thauinaturgic foculties, or were the subjects of special 
marvels worked upon them. Such miracles have 
always served as their credentials, indicating their 
high character, and entitling them to demand the 
obedience of mankind to the commands they brought. 

The establisliment of Buddhism, for example, was 
attended by the performance of extraordinary miracles. 
Not only did the Buddha himself frequently’ perform 
.supernatural feats ; not only did hi.s disciples, when 
tliey attained a certain grade of sanctity, receive the 
faculty of flying and doing other wonderful things ; 
but lie actually proved the superiority of his claims 
over those of others by a pitched battle in thauma- 
turgy. Certain Tii'tliyas, or heretical teachers, had 
the audacity to challenge him to contend with them 
in working miracles, and the trial of skill ended, of 
cour.se, in their ighominious defeat.^ Much in the 
same way did Moses enter . into a rivalry with 
Pharaoh’s magicians, who were overcome by hi.s 
superior miracles as tlie Tirthyas were by those 'of 
Gautama Buddha. As Jewish prophets and Christian 
saints received by spiritual inheritance the power of 
performing miracles, so also did the Fathers of Bud- 
dhism. Of one of the greatest of these, named Nagard- 
juna, it is related that a Brahman wdio had entered into 
a <lisputc with him produced a magical pond, in the 
middle of which was a lotus with a thousand leaves, 
but that Nagardjuna produced a magical elephant 
which destroyed the magical pond.^ This again may 
remind us of the serpent of Moses, which swallowed 
up the serpents of the magicians; or of the fire 
brought down from heaven by Elijah in his contro- 

^ 11. 33. I., p. 162-1 89. Wiissi.]j(?Av, p. 234. 
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versy with the prophets of Baal. Another eminent 
Buddhist, Asvagosha, was remarkable as a preacher. 
The officials at the court of a certain king reproached 
him with holding this holy man in too high esteem. 
The king thereupon took seven horses, kept them sis 
•lays without food, and then led them to the place 
where Asvagosha wa.s preaching, to be fed. The horses 
would not touch tlio food that was offered, but shed 
tears at the words of the preacher.' 

The history of the Mongols records some equally 
wonderful performances on the partof a Lama (or priest) 
named Bogda. When some messengers came to meet 
him, be raised his hand in a threatening way against 
a river, the waters of which immediately began to nni 
upwards instead of downwards; “l>y whicli miracle,” 
ol)serve3 tlie hihorian, “an unshak'eable faith was 
e.stablished in all 'minds.” No wonder. The division 
of tlie Eed Boa and the Jordan were child’s play to 
this. The same man caused many others to belie\’e 
by- suddenly producing a spidng in a dry place. In 
another countiT whicli he visited, he subdued .all tlic 
dragons and other baneful creatures to Ids Avill.^ 

If the founder of the Mussulman religion did not 
claim any direct power of perfornung miracle.s, yet the 
communication to him of the Suras whicli compose 
the Koran was a standing miracle. He professed, to 
fall into an ecstatic condition, in nddeh he receive*! 
the dire<d instructions of his. God; and his. care, when 
entering the sick-room of a friend, to avoid treading 
on the angels’ wings which lie saAv extended in all 
directions, indicates a, pretension to more than human 
faculties. The present votaries of the Mohammedan 
' Wiissiljcw, p. 232. 2 (4_ 0^ M., p. 227. 
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faitli believe in the power of their saints to work niira- 
cles, for we read of the sick being taken to their Sheik 
to be cured by tlie imposition of his feet/ 

That the Christian religion was largely indebted to 
miracles for its success during its early years need 
hardly be remarked. Not only did Christ himself per- 
form miracles of the most extraordinary kind, but the 
power was, if not wholly, yet to some extent, trans- 
mitted to his apostles, and was frequently exercised 
by the saints and Fathers of the early Church. Jesus 
liimself, according to tradition, relied largely on his 
miracles as prools of his divine mission ; for when John 
the Baptist sent disciples to inquire who he was, he 
re|)Iied l)y telling them to report to tlieir master that 
the blind received sight, the lame walked, the lepers 
were cleansed, the deaf heard, the 'dead were raised 
up, and the poor 'had the gospel preached to them. 
So that the possession of this unusual gift of healing 
and re-animating, was regarded by him (or, more; 
accurately, b}'' his biographers) as a sufficient answer to 
the doubt entertained by John whether he were- really 
the Messiah, or Avhether another were to come. 

How great Avas the importance attached to the 
possession of miraculous powers by the early Christian 
Church, may be gathered from a passage in AA'hich 
Ireumus endeavours to cover certain hciattics Avitli 
confusion, by asserting that they are unable to do the 
things tliat are commonly done by the adherents of 
the true faith. “ For they can neither confer sigiit on 
the blind, nor hearing on the deaf, nor chase aAvay all 
sorts of demons — [ none, indeed], except those that are 
sent into others by themselves, if they can CA^en dp so 

^ Dervi.'ilies, p. 347. 
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iimch as this. Nor can they cure the weak, or the 
lame, or the paralytic, or those wlio are distressed in 
any other part of the body, as has often been done in 
regard to bodily infirmity. Nor can they furnish 
efi'ective remedies for those external accidents which 
may occur. And so far are they from being able to 
raise the dead, as the Lortl raised them, and the 
iipostles did by means of prayer, and as has been fre- 
quently done in the brotlierhood on account of some 
necessity — tlie entire Church in that particular locality 
entreating [the boon] with mucli fasting and prayer, 
the spirit of the dead man has returned, and he lias 
been bestowed in answer to tlie prayers of the saints 
— that they do not even believe tliis c>ui possibly be 
done, [and hold] that the resurrection from tlie dead 
is simply an acquaintance witii that truth which they 
proclaim.” ^ Thus, the cure of infirmities and diseases 
try supernatural means were cvery-da.y achievements 
of the early Christians ; jind even iJie dead were some- 
times restored to life, Avhen sufficient pains were taken 
to obtai2i the hxvourable attention 'of the Almighty. 
“ It is not possible,” observes the same author in 
another place, “ to name the number of the gifts which 
the Church [scattered j throughout the whole world 
has received from God, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and wliich 
she exerts day by* day for the benefit of the Gentiles.”* 
Hence the Mormons, who claim to possess at the 
present day the powers which have departed from 
(Ihristians in general, are perfeiitly in accordance witli 
Irenteus in holding that signs like these are invariably 

I Irenaeus adv. Haeresea, ii. xxxi. 2. — A. N. L., vol. v. p. 241. 

Ibid., Ji. xxxii. 4. — A, N. L., vol. v. p. 246. 
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attendant on the kingdom of God. Revelations, visions, 
the powers of prophecy, of healing, of speaking with 
tongues, of casting out devils, and working other mira- 
cles, are (they cf)ntcnd) the prerogatives of those who 
l;eloug to this kingdom. History, in relating first the 
miracles of the .lewish patriarchs and prophets, then 
those of the Christian Fathers, powerfully supports this 
tlieory. Scripture in several unamhiguous 'pas.sages 
(mtirel)' confiians it. And the daily experi(*nce of tlie 
Latter-day Saints, if w-e accept their statements, biairs 
witness to its truth, by presenting abundant exam- 
ples of the actual exei'cise of such supernatural gifts 
within their own society. Thus, one person is cured of 
blindness ; another of dislocation of the thigh ; another 
has his fractured backbone restored; in a fourth case 
it is a rapture that is healed ; in the fifth convulsive 
Jits that are stopped.^ I liiive myself been present at 
a. Mormon meeting for public M'prship, and have lieard 
the saints who were gatliered together narrate, with 
})erfcct solemnity and. apparent good fiiitli, the miracu- 
lous cures which they had themselves experienced, or 
which they had personally witnessed. One aft(‘r an- 
other rose to bear liis testimony to some case of the 
Idnd which liad fallen within his immediate knowledge, 
'i'o tJiese uncultivated and fanatical people, holy events 
still were what they have long ceased to be to the 
ordinary Christian w'orld — living realities ; and we may 
still stud; y in them the mental condition of those who 
<!ould accept as jfiienomena occurring in their own day 
the restoration of sight, .hearing, or speech ; the expul- 
sion of devils; and the resurrection of the dead. 

’ For the evidence of these miracles, see a paper hy the author on 
“ The Latter-day Saints,” in tlie Fortnightly Review for December 1869, 
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''Draw not nigh liitlior/' said the occupant of lAo 
1)umiMg biisli to Moses ; ‘'put o it thy shoes Irom oiT 
thy &et; for the place wliereou thou standest h> iioh’ 
gr(.)und/'’ Tiub verse e]ii])ocii.es tlie uiiivoi’sal tlieory 
oflioh’ j)lace3. They are s])ots oeeiipioil in a, sj)C('lai 
and ])Ocidiar manner by the deit}" or his re|)resenta- 
tivo ; a.nd where lie iiiaJsit ceisior to co)irnuinicai.:e v'ilh 
inatikind than it is elswhcre, lienee, those who }io])c 
or<iesircto reethro some (adestiai intiniatiotn ve^ori 1o 
such ho!y places. The oracles of the ancient waah:, 
aiKl tlie tern] >1(3 at J<n‘usalexn, arc instances of lioh 
places Aviiere t!n^ i;esj>ective g<uls worsliipped by tliOS'^ 
wiio IrCijiiented them ga,ve responses, or nia/n lies tx'd 
their presence. Holy places are m>t a,iwa,vs coiis^^- 
<*rated, jdaces. Boinetinies — as in the case of tin: Del 
pliiaji oracle — the consecration is the ^Narrk of natui\: : 
the divinity intimates in some uiniuata.ka.l)le way liis 
pivseuce in tlie sanctuary which he lias himself selected : 
tvnd iuvnuui heirms have nothinir to tlo b\it liiimhlv 

O «.!) ' » 

It) reccivo coimnuDicatioiis as lie may ilesii't' 

to make, Freqiicivtly, liowever, lioly ])Ia<,-(iS have 
lieeome lioly by the act of coHsecration ; the local go' I 
has not occupieil them until they have hccu duly I'rc' 

^ Exod. i)j, 5. 
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])are(l for him hy liuraan lahour. On the other iiaiid, 
places a!‘o always lioly places. Not indeed 
that there are ;dwa.}-s coiispiciioiis intimations of tin; 
div'im! presence; l)iit it is novertholcss vagncly su])- 
posi;d to haunt the Ituildings \Yhcre worsliip is olFered, 
and ril.i's are pta'formed, more tliaai it does tlie (jutm- 
i\'orld. 

To begin with a lew instances of holy ]>laecs winch 
jiave not nni.Jerg<jni; coiiHtecraiion. On tin; C(jast of 
Gr.inea “ a,hnost eveiy vdlage hath, a Hinall apjn'Opriah’.d 
grove.” C.tU'erings are ni;id.i> in tlu'se groves, and llit.'y 
arc regarded as so sa(-red thid; im oric ventures to in- 
jure the trees hy jdueking, eutting, (.t laeaking their 
hraneiies. lJnivi‘r.sal ina!edicl.,ion ” would be one of 
the eonsequonees of sucli misconduct.' ..Mr Tnrnin- 
states tha.t‘‘as of old in Canaan, '.sacred fpvvcs for 
heathen worsiiip, witli and wilhont teiij]>les, were cjuit^; 
common in the isl!ii,ids of the. Paeific,” * The.st,; an.-- 
i!.!$(auces of tlicj sacrc'diiess s-o frecp-iontiy a,tta(.dn.‘d t.(.> 
Woods and f(.)rest.s h}' [irinntivc nations. 

gr(,)res vent (Jod’y jirnt temples. Ere man ]ca.rie‘d 
'I'o iiew the .shaft, and lay tJie tnv.liiiaave, 

.And sitread the ritoi’ a.l)Ove (liem ; ere lie iVa].ned 
'riie .lefty vault:, In gutlier luid vuil iiark 
The soiind in the darkling 

Anvidst the co'd raid silence he kneh dowj], 

■Ami olnnh'd tn tlie iTiglitiest soleiim tiuinks 
•And ^ 

Natural ehavactevistics in the .same manner determine 
the quality of holine.ss attiihuted to certain spots h}’ 
the natives of Africa. Holy places among them are 
tho.se where a god dAvells either visibly or in\’i.sibiy ; 
particular l.mildiiigs, huts, or hills ; oi- trees which arc 

* JJ. C. 0 ., X'- 128. “ N. Y., p. 329. ” Bryant, a Forest Hyiiai, 
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remarkable for age, size, and strength. They have 
also sacred groves into which no negro, not being a 
priest, ventures to intrude. One of the tribes asserts 
that their god has his dwelling-place in the cavern of 
a rock that is situated in the bushes,^ 

A singular example of a holy place in a more 
advanced religion is the neighbourhood of the Bo 
tree, or Bogaha tree, in Ceylon, under whose shade 
the peoj)le Avorship at the great festival. This tree 
derh'CS its sanctity from the circumstance of its 
having sheltered Buddha at an eventful crisis of his 
life. Near it ninety kings are interred ; huts are 
erected around it for the use of the devotees Avho repair 
to it ; and as “ every sorb of uncleanness and dust must 
be removed from the sacred spot,” the approaches are 
continually swept by persons appoiuted for the pur- 
pose. Besides the Bo tree, and the pagodas — or 2 :)ublic 
temples — many of the Singhalese have ju’ivate holy 
places in their own houses. They “build in their 
yards private chapels, Avhicli are little houses like to 
closets,” and in these they j)lace an image of the 
Buddha which they worshij).'^ 

Graves of the dead whom Ave have loved are apt to 
1)eeome holy places to us all ; and in some religious 
creeds, such as those of Islam and Christianity, this 
A^eneration is extended to the tombs of persons avIio 
liave been distinguished by their sanctity. Mussul- 
mans “ pray at the tomb of those they rej)ute saints ; ” 
and expect, by offering vows at such places, to obtain 
“ relief, through their saintly intercession, from sick- 
ness, misfortune, sterility, &c.” Miracles take place at 
these tombs, and supernatural lights float over them.* 

’ G. d. M., p. 326. " H. II. p. 73. ^ Dervishes, pp. 79, 80. 
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It is believed, too, that “ the merits of tlie deceased 
will insure a favourable reception of tbe prayers 
wbicb they offer up in such consecrated places.” ^ 

Sometimes, again, tbe place where some striking 
event in the history of religion has occurred, acquires 
ii holiness of its own. Thus the Scala Santa at Rome 
enjoys a pre-eminent holiness, possessing the merit of 
procuring a considerable remission of punishment for 
those who perform the task of ascending it on their 
knees. 

The oracle of Clarius Apollo at Colophon, mentioned 
by Tacitus, is an example of a large and important 
class of holy places which were not consecrated places. 
Here it was not a v'cmau, as at Delphi (observes 
Tacitus), who gave the responses ; but a priest, who 
descended into a cavern, and drank Avatcr from a 
secret fountain,^ In Jewish history we meet with a 
remarkable instance of a place originally hallowed 
by the actual appearance of God, in the case of 
Beth-el, “ the house of God,” where Jacob w’as fivoured 
with his remarkable dream. “ How dreadful is this 
place!” exclaimed the patriardi on waking ; “this is 
iionc other but the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven.”® In the spot whose holiness had thus 
been rendered manifest, Jacob proceeded to perform 
consecrating rites ; but, contrary to the usual order, 
the holiness preceded and induced the consecration. 

More generally, consecration forms a sort of invita- 
tion to the deity to inhabit the place wdrich has thus 
been rendered suited to lus fibode. Of the holy places 
which are also consecrated, a conspicuous place is due 
to Solomon’s temple ; in the dedication of which tbe 

* Dervishes, p. 272. ^ Tac. Aan., ii. 54. * Gen. xxviii. 17. 
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tlteory j list Stated is clearly embodied. Solomon, or 
his historians, perceived the difficulty of causing a 
being so transcendently poAverful as .Tehovjih to dwell 
■within local limits. The monarch, in his consecrating 
prayer, explains that he is well aware that even the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him; much loss 
this house that he has built. Nevertheless, he cannot 
give up the notion that this house may, in some 
degree, be peculiarly favoured by having his especial 
attention directed towards it. His eyes at least may 
be open towards it, and if he cannot be there liimself, 
his name may. Moreover, when prayers are offered 
in the tem|)le, he may listen to them more graciously 
than to other supplications; and when the assevera- 
tions of contending parties are confirmed by oatlis 
taken before the 'altar it contains, he may take unusual 
pains to execute justice betAvee'n them. Jehovah 
fully approves of his servant’s j^roposals. He em- 
phatically declares in reply tliat he has hallowed this 
house which he has built, to put his name there for 
ever ; and that his eyes and his heart shall be there 
perpetually.* 

Very primitive peoples hold similar views of the 
relatioji of their deities to their temples. Just as 
there was " an oracle ” in the Jewish temple, Avhere 
“the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord,” 
as it had filled the corresponding place in the taber- 
nacle, so in most of the Fijian temples there is 
“ a shrine, wffiere the god is supposed to descend when 
holding communication with, the priests ; and there is 
also a long piece of native cloth hung at one end of 
the building, and from the very ceiling, vffiich is also 

^ I Kings viii. 22 — ix. 3. 
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connected with the arrival and departure of the god 
invoked,”' It seems to liave been a general rale 
in the temples of these islands to have some 
object specially connected with the deity, and 
through which he might manifest his presence in 
the place. Thus, in one of them there was a conch 
shell, which “ the god was supposed to blow when 
he wished the people to rise to war,” ^ Nay, 
there was even an altar erected to Jehovah and 
Jesus Christ in one of the islands, “to which 
persons afflicted with all manner of diseases* were 
brought to be liealed ; and so gix'at Avas the reputa- 
tion wliich tliis mane oldaiiuKl, that the jiower of 
Jehovah and .leslis (Jlirist became grca;t in the 
estimation of tlie people.” ® Here an altar, erected of 
course by a man not yet converted to Christianity, 
received a blessing no less conspicuous than that 
granted in ancient times to Solomon’s temple. 

The .Mexicans and Peruvians entertained a precisely 
similar belief to that Avhich Ave have obseiwed among 
the Fijians and the Hel)rews. Father Acosta describes 
tlie ruins of a AX'ry large building in Peru Avhich had 
been a plane of Avorship, ArheiAi immense plunder had 
been carried off by the Christians, In tliis tehiple 
there was a sure tradition that “ tlie devil ” had spoken, 
and given responses in his oracle. The fact of the 
devil speaking and ansAvering in these false sanctuaries 
is, according to the learned father, a A'cry common 
thing in America; but the father of lies has become 
silent since the sign of. the cross has been raised in 
those regions of his previous pou'cr.^ Not only were 
the temples holy in Peru, but the Avholo of the impe- 

Viti, p. 393. 2 N. Y., p. 240. 3 N. M. E., p. 28. < II. I., b, v. cli. 12. 
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rial city of Cozco, tbe residence of the Incas, enjoyed 
an exceptional holiness. So ranch was this the 'case, 
that if two natives of equal rank met one another on 
the road, the one coming from Cozco, and the other 
going to it, the one coming from it received respect 
and reverence from the one going to it, whicliwas 
enhanced to a higher degree if he were a native of 
Cozco. ^ * In approaching the great temple at Cozco, 
there were certain limits where all who passed 
were obliged to take off their shoes : the very same 
sign of regard for holy places which Moses was 
commanded to observe at the burning Irnsh ; which 
is practised by Parsce priests when ministering iu 
tlieir temples, and by Mussulmans in reference to 
their mosques.'^ 

Prohibition to" all but holy persons to enter holy 
places is not uncommon. The holy of holies in the 
Jewish temple might Ije entered by no one but the high 
priest, and the utmost horror was felt by the Jews at 
the viola, tiou of their sanctuary by Pompey. A Euro- 
pean traveller in Africa, finding a grove with a mat 
hung before it, wislicd to enter ; but was entreated not 
to do so by the negroes, who informed him tliat a great 
spirit, who might kill him if displeased, dwelt within. 
He, however, went in, and found a delightful place ; 
this being one of those to which only priests were ad- 
mitted,® Similarly among the Parsoes, the Atesch-g4h, 
or holy place where worship is performed, may be en- 
tered only by the priests, except under special circum- 
stances, Avhen laymen may eiiter it after due ob-ser- 
vance of preparatory rites, and with the face covered. 
Such a case would occur if there Avere no priest to 
' C. iii. ch, 20. ^ Ibid., b iii. cb. 23. ^ G. d. M., p. 326. 
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keep up tlie sacred fired In Mexico, where there \vere 
tw,o important holy places — the Cu, or great temple of 
Vitziliput!:li, and the temple of Tezcatlipuca — the 
priests alone had the right of entry to this last.''* 

We thns find, among the several nations of the 
world, a consistent and all-pervading theory of holy 
places. These are not always the scenes of divine re- 
velations, or of striking events produced by the divine 
agency ; but they arc much more likely to he so fa- 
voured than other places, and if communications are 
distinctly sought, it must generally be by resorting to 
sucli local sanctuaries as are commonly reputed to be 
fitted for the purpose. Where no revelation is either 
given or expected, the holy place is yet the abiding 
home of the deity whose worship is celebrated within 
its enclosure. And although Christians may con- 
sider their God as 'present every wlier'e, yet they are 
conscious on entering a church, of coming, in a 
peculiar sense, into his presence ; and they indicate 
that consciousness by removing their hats, if men, 
and keeping the head covered, if Avomen. For 
such is the outward indication of respect wdiich the 
Christian God is supposed to I’ecjuire of those who 
set their feet within his holy places. 

Z. A., vol. il. p. 569. 


- H. I., b. 5, ch. 13. 
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HOLY OBJECTS. 

While a liiglily-exalted conception of tlie First Cause 
of nature Avould see him equally in everything, and 
believe the whole world to be alike natiiral and divine, 
no actual religion, believed by any considerable number 
of persons, has ever reached so abstract an idea. To 
all of them some things are more sacred than others ; 
in. the more prinlitive forms of faith these things are 
cither a species ©f divinities tlicrhselves, or they are 
the abode of some clivinity ; in the more advanced 
ty^jos, they are held to be sanctified by the power of 
Cod, or to be the earthly representatives of his in- 
visible majesty. To the class of holy objects belong 
all charms, amulets, fetishes, sacred animals, and other 
things of whatever kind, which are believed in any 
country to possess a different order of jiowers from 
tliose which scientific investigation discovers in them. 

The theory underlying thense of such objects among 
the negroes— and it is practically the same as that of 
more civilised nations — is well explained by a German 
missionary. “ Fetishes, or SbambUj” according to him, 
“are holy things, which are supposed to have received 
a particular po%ver from God, both to drive away evil 
spirits, as also to be useful in all illnesses and dangers, 
especially against sorcery.” They cover both them* 
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selves and their gods with fetishe.?. These descend 
from father to son, and are preserved with the greatest 
care. Some are kept in sanctuaries of their own. 
There exists among these negroes (the Mavu) a (dass of 
professional fetish-makers, who are mostly old wmrneu, 
and wlio wear a peculiar dress. A man, who liad 
fetishes at the bottom of his staircase, informed the 
writer that their use was to keep the devil from 
g(!tting into his house. Another tribe of negroes 
prefer to take things which have been struck by 
lightning for their fetishes : the lightning-stroke 
being, as the missionary justly concludes, an indica- 
tion that, a divine power has united itself to these 
objects.^ 

Tlie natives of Sierra Leone are described as placing 
unlimited faith in “ griggories,” or, charms. These 
are made of goats’ skin ; texts of the Koran are written 
upon them, and they are Avorii upon various parts of 
the person. They have distinct functions, each one 
Ijcing designed to preserve the wearer from a certain 
kind of evil or danger.^ 

•Numerous objects were holy in Peru. Rivers, foun- 
tains, large stones, hills, the tops of the mountains, arc 
mentioned by Acosta as having been adored by the 
Peruvians ; indeed, he says that they adored whatever 
natural object appeared very different from the rest, 
recognising therein some peculiar deity. A certain 
tree, for instance, which was cut down by the 
Spaniiurds, ‘had long been an object of adoration to 
the Indians, on account of its antiquity and size.^ In 
another part of the American continent, the neighbour- 
hood of Acadia, a traveller teUs us of a venerable tree 

* G. d. M., pp. 322, 323. S. L., p. t32. = H, I., 1). 5, ch. 5. 
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wMcli was likewise Iioly. Many marvels were re- 
counted of it, and it was always loaded with offer- 
ings. The sea having W'aslied the soil from about 
its roots, it maintained itself a long time “almost iu 
the air,” which confirmed the savages in their notion 
that it was “ the seat of some great spirit ; ” and even 
after it had fallen, its branches, so long as they were 
visilffe .above the surface of tlm water, continued to 
receive the worship of the people.^ 

Not unfrequently the holy object is an animal, and 
then it may be regarded either as itself a god, or as 
sacred to some god, who cither makes it in some sense 
his abode, or regards it with favour and takes it under 
his care. Among animals, there is none more fre- 
quently worshipped than the serpent; and it has been 
supposed, with .some plausibility, that the Hebrew 
legend of the fall was directed against serpent- worshi]). 
However this may be, that worship is clearly dis- 
cernible in the story of the bnazen serjrent whicli 
healed the sickness of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness.® This would seem to be a dim tradition of a 
time at which the adoration of the serpent was still 
practised by the people of Jehovah. Many other 
countries afford examples of the same worship. To 
take a single case : tlie Chevalier des Marchais, who 
travelled in the last century, relates that serpents of 
a certain kind were worshipped in Guinea. Tliero 
ivas one, however, which was called the father of these 
gods, and was reputed to be of prodigious size. It 
was kept in a place of its own, wdiere it had “ secret 
apartments,” and none but the chief sacrificcr was per- 
mitted to enter this holy of holies. The king himself 

J N. F., vol. iii. p. 349. * Num. xxi. 8. 
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laigUt only sec it once; wlien, tliree months after his 
coronation, he went to present his offerings.^ 

Even Christianity did not entirely put an end to the 
worship of the serpent ; for an early Christian writer, 
in. a treatise against all heresies, makes mention of a 
sect of Ophites who (he says) “ magnify the serpent 
to such a degree, that they prefer him even to Christ 
liimself; for it was lie, they say, %vho gave ’us the 
origin of the knowledge of good and evil. His power 
and majesty (they say) Moses perceiving, set up 
the brazen serpent ; and whoever gazed upon him 
obtained health. Christ himself (they say further) 
imitates Moses’ serpent’s sacred power in saying : 

‘ And as Moses upreared the serpent in the desert, so 
it behoveth the Son of man to be upreared.’ Him 
they introduce to bless their eucliaristic j elements ].” 

Holy objects are very often connected with some 
eminent man, from whose relation to them they derive 
tlieir sanctity. Such are all the innumerable relics of 
saints to which so much importance is attached in 
Catholic countries. Such is that pre-eminently saered 
relic, the tootli of Buddha, so carefully preserved and 
guarded in Ceylon. AVhen Major Forbes witnessed 
the tooth festival at Kandy, fifty-three years had 
passed since the last exhibition of this deeply revered 
member of the founder of the faith. It was kept in 
its temple within six cases ; of which the three larger 
ones having^ been first removed, the three inner ones, 
containing it, were placed “ on the back of an elephant 
richly caparisoned.” It was shown to the people on 
a temporary altar, surrounded with rich hangings ; the 
festival being attended by crowds of pious worshippers, 

V. G., yol. ii. p. 169. 

. ^ Adv. omn, liaereses., II. — A* N. L., vol. 18, p. 262, 
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who thought that the privilege of seeing the tooth, so 
rarely exhibited to the public, was a sufficient proof 
of the merits they had obtained in former lives/ 

Mussulmans have their holy objects, consisting of 
verses of the Koran, suspended or written on their 
dAvellings, which are supposed to ensure their pro- 
tection. Such verses, or short Suras, are sometimes 
cfirried* on the person engraved on stones." 

Conspicuous among holy objects for the extraordin- 
ary virtues ascribed to them, are the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s supper. These are believed by Chris- 
tians either to be or to represent (according to their 
several doctrines) the actual flesh and blood of Jesus; 
.and the mere fact of eating .and drinking them, in faitb, 
is held to exercise a mystic efficacy over the life of the 
communiciont. 'A more singular instance of ^e holiness 
attributed by an act of the imagination to ra.atcrial 
things can scarcely b.e produced. Another curious case 
of the same notion is the belief in holy wsiter ; which 
enjoys so great a power, that some drops of it d<ashcd 
upon an infant’s forehead contribute to ensure its 
eternal happiness ; while it has also the gift of confer- 
ring some kind of advantage upon the worshippers who, 
on entering a church, sprinkle it upon their persons. 

Images of the gods or saints worshipped in a country 
fomi a large and important class of holy objects. 
Such Avere the “ teraphim ” or “ gods ” stolon by Kachol 
from her father, and which she coneealed_ in the fur- 
niture of her camel.’’ Similar im.ages are employed by 
the Tartars, who place them at the heads and feet of 
their beds in certain fixed positions, and who carry 
them about with them wherever they go.* 

* E. Y., Tol. i, p. 290-293. 2 p. 213. 

* G^n. xxxi. 19, 30-35. * Bergeron, Voyage de Rubruqnis, ch. 3, p- 9 - 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOLY OKDERS. 


Rites, acts of worsliip and. sacrifices, originajly per- 
formed by cacli individual at bis own di.scretiou, or 
by each bouseliold in its own way, fall (as wc bave 
seen) witli advancing development into the bands of 
professional persons consecrated for this especial 
purpose. Very great importance attaches to these 
consecrated jxjrsons. The place they occu])y in all 
societies above the level of barbarism 'is one of jieculiar 
lionour ; and their influence on 'the course of human 
history has in ail ages with which that history is 
acquainted been conspicuous and profound. Once 
devoted to their religious duties, tliey become the 
authorised representatives of deity on earth. In 
treating of their consecration, we considered them as 
channels of communication from earth to heaven ; W(.‘. 
have now to consider tliem as channels of communica- 
tion from heaven to earth. 

Endowed by the general wish of all human society 
with a special right to convey their petitions to the 
divine beings whom they worship, they do not fail to 
claim for themselves the correlative right of conveying 
to men the commands, the intentions, the reproofs, 
and the desires of these divine beings. It is the 
priests alone who can pretend to know their minds. 
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It is the priests alone who can correctly interpret 
their often enigmatic langnage. It is the priests 
alone through w'hom they generally deign to converse 
with mortals. 

Such is the ecclesiastical theory throughout the 
world ; and it is as a general rule accepted by tin; 
communities for whose guidance it is constructed. 
Exceptions do indeed present themselves, above nil 
in the case of the remarkal)le men whose careers we 
shall deal Avith in the ensuing cliapter, Avho have 
founded new religions independently of, or even iu 
spite of, very powerful existing priesthoods. And, 
speaking generally, the holy class is not always 
co-extensive witli the consecrated class. Wc sliall 
notice further on an important order among the Jews 
who were universally received as lioly, without being 
consecrated. Moreover, there has often existed a species 
of men who, without regular consecration, have nevnu-- 
theless served as a channel of communication from God 
or from inferior spirits to man. Sucli were magicians, 
astrologers, “et hoc genus omneg” in ancient times; 
such are the so-called mediums in tluj present day. Con- 
versely, consecration, though by its very nature imply- 
ing holiness as its correlative, implies it less and less 
as we rise in the scale of culture. Thus, in t)ie .more 
advanced foinns of Protestantism, such as the Pre.sby- 
terian or the Unitarian, the minister is scarcely more 
than a mere teacher ; he has little or no more power 
to convey commands or intimations from God than 
any member of his congregation. So that we should 
have a rough approximation to the truth were w'C 
to say that in the lower grades of religious culture 
we have holy orders without consecration ; while in 
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the higher grades we have consecrated orders without 
holiness. ^ 

Between these extremes there lies the great body 
f*f regular find qualified priests, appointed to com- 
raunicate upwards, and entitled to comruunicate 
downwards. Invasions of their authority by irregular 
pretenders are the exceptions, not the rule. It is 
the usual order of things, that the decisions of 
jiriests on matters pertaining to religion should be 
accepted in submissive faith, l)y the societies to which 
they belong. Wlicre, as in the case of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, some bold individual brushes aside success- 
fully the pretensions of ecclesiastical castes, the theory 
is oirly modified to suit the individual instance. Eccle- 
siastical castes, deriving their title from the innovator 
liimself, spring up a^ain at once ; and’ differ only in so 
far as the God whose will they expound is either another 
God, or a new modification of the same God. 

Numerous privileges are generally accorded to 
priests. Sometimes they enjoy exemptions from the 
operation of the ordinary laws ; sometimes they are 
permitted a disproportionate share in tlie government 
of tiieir country; sometimes, without possessing re- 
cognised legislative powers, they control the destinies 
of nations by the expression of their vievA-s. Often, 
the AA'hole jdiysical force of the government is at their 
disposal, for the propagation and support of the system 
they uphold ; occasionally, when their authority has 
reached its highest point, the mere solemn declaration 
of their commands is enough to ensure the acquiescence 
of monarchs and the obedience of their subjects. 
Corresponding to these considerable rights, they 
perform a considerable variety of functions, which are 
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regarded by tlie societies who, employ tbem as uot 
only useful, but indispensable. We find ^hem in all 
primitive communities acting as the recognised doctors 
of tbe people, treating their diseases by the method 
of supernatural inspiration. Eising a little higher, 
they predict that class of events which is so interesting 
to each individual, namely, the prosjrects of his or 
her life.' In other words, they become fortune-tellers, 
astrologers, or (by whatever means) readers of tlie 
future. Or they control the weather, calling down 
from heaven the needful rain. They are inspired by 
tlie deity in Avhose service they are enrolled, and they 
announce his will. In his name they threaten evil- 
doers with punishment, and promise rewards to the 
faithful and obedient. Benefits from on high an' 
declared to bo the lot of those w'ho pay them honour. 
They proclaim thh fact that their presence is essential 
to the performance of important rites, and tJiat their 
assistance at these must be duly rewarded. Sometimes 
they are in po.ssession of knowdedge which is only j»er- 
mitted to be imparted to their own caste. They arc 
at all times the authorised expositors of theological 
dogma, and the authorised guardians of public ritual. 

Let us enter on a more detailed account of these 
several characteristics of the priestly order. 

First, it has to be noted that the dificreiitiation of 
this order from the rest of society is in primitive 
communities very incomplete. Fathers of families, 
or any venerable and respected men, act as priests, 
and perform the requirements of divine wnrshii) 
according to their owii notions of propriety. Thus 
in Samoa, Mr Turner tells us that “the father of 
the family was the high-p^iest, and usually offered a 
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short prayer at the evening meal, that they might 
all be kept from fines, sickness, war, and death.” 
He also directed on what occasions religious festivals 
should be held, and it was supposed that the god 
sometimes spoke through the father or another 
member of the family.’ So in the early period of 
the history of the Israelites, there was no formal 
and regular priesthood, and no established ritual. 
The Levitcs were not devoted to the functions they 
subsequently discharged, until, in the course of the 
Exodus, they had proved their (|ualifi cation by the 
lioly zeal Avith which they slaughtered their brethren. 
It was for the perpetration of this massacre that they 
were promised by Moses the blessing of God.‘'‘ With 
advancing culture, the necessity for separating priests 
from Laymen is always felt. The mihistrations of un- 
skilled hands are not held to be sufficient. Eitual grows 
fixed ; and for a fixed ritual there must be a special 
apprenticesliip. Ceremonies multiply ; and the original 
family prayer having grown into a more elaborate 
system of worship, takes more time, and demands 
the attention of a class who lirake this, and kindred 
matters, their exclusive occupation. 

A¥hile, however, the ministers of the gods are thus 
differentiated from the people at large, they are not 
differentiated until a later stage from the muiisters 
of fhe human body. Medicine and priestcraft are foi.- 
a long tim.e united arts. On this connection, Brinton 
very justly remarks, that “when sickness is looked 
upon as the effect of the anger of a god, or as the 
malicious infliction of a sorcerer, it is natural to seek 
help from those who assume to control the unseen 
^ N. Y., p. 239. ^ Exod. xxxii. 25-29, 
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■world, and influence tlie fiats of the Almighty.”^ 
Tkus in America the native priests were_ called by 
the European colonists, “medicine men.” The New 
Zealand priests were “ expert jugglers,” and when 
called in to the sick would ascribe some diseases to 
a piece of wmod lodged in the stomach ; this they 
pretended to extract, and produced it in evidence of 
their assertion. An acquaintance of the author from 
whom I borrow this fact, saw one of these doctors 
tear open the leg of a rheumatic patient, and 
(apparently) take out of it a knotted piece of 
wood.^ In the Fiji islands they occasionally use 
their medical po'w'ers malevolently, instead of bene- 
volently. In 'Tanna, there was a class of men 
termed “ disease-makers,” and greatly dreaded by the 
people, ■who thotight that these men could exercise 
the power of life and death, the calamity of death 
being the result of .burning rubbish belonging to 
the sufi’eror. When a Tannesc was ill, he believed 
that the di.sease-maker ■wms burning his rubbish, and 
■would send large presents to induce him to stop ; for 
if it w’ere Jill burned ho wotild die.'* The Samoans 
believed disease to be a result of divine wrath, and 
sought its remedy at the hands of tlic high-priest of 
the village. Whatever he might demand was given ; 
in some cases, however, he did not ask for anything, 
but merely commanded the family of the patient to 
“ confess, and throw out.” Confessing, an4 throwing 
out, consisted of a statement by each member of the 
family of the crimes he had committed, or of the evil 
he had invoked on the patient or his connections, 
accompanied by the ceremony of spurting out water 
‘ M. N. 'W., p. 264. s N. Z., p. 80. » N. y., p. 89-gi. 
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from the mouth towards him/ Like the Fijians, ^he 
natives of Australia employ priests to cure their 
illnesses. 'Their ecclesiastical practitioners “ perform 
incantations over the sick,” and also pretend to suck 
opt the disease, producing a piece of bone which they 
assert to be its cause.^ The Africans have an exactly 
similar belief in the influence of fetish over disease. 
Reade observes that epileptic attacks are (as is natural 
from their mysterious character) ascribed to demo- 
niacal possession, and that fetisli-men. are called in 
to cure them. This they attempt to accomplish by 
elaborate dances and festivities, “ at the expense of 
the next of kin,” Avhich sometimes end in driving the 
patient into the bush in a state of complete insanity. 
When cured, he ‘'builds a little fetish-house, avoids 
certain kinds of food, and performs ’certain duties.”'* 
The negroes on thS coast of Guinea, when ill, apply 
to their priest, who informs them wliat ollerings 
are required to ensure their recovery.* When an 
Amazulu is troubled by bad dreams, he applies .to 
a diviner, who recommends certain ceremonies by 
which the spirit causing tlie •dreams is supposed to 
be banished. Should he be ill, his friends apply to 
the diviner, who discovers the source of the illness, 
and probably demands the sacrifice of a bullock. A 
remarkable sensitiveness about the shoulders indicates 
the spiritual character of the doctor. If he fail to 
remove disease, he is said to have no “Itongo,” or 
spirit, in him.'* The Fida negroes sent to consult 
their divine snake through a priest when ill, and 

' N. Y., p. 224, ^ S. A., p. 251. 

S. L. A., p. 226. « D. C.G.,p. 213. 

' E. S. A., pt. ii. pp. 159, 160, 172. 
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tlie priest (unless lie announced that tlie disease 
would be fatal) received a reward for indicating the 
remedies to be used. Moreover, the priests were 
the physicians of the negroes. Two theories pre- 
vailed among the people as to the origin of illnesses. 
Some tribes held them to be due to evil spirits, who 
were accordingly driven away by a prescribed system 
of armed pursuit. But the priests in other places 
regarded them as a conse(|uence of discord between 
s])irit and soul, and required the patient in the first 
instance to confess his sins. This being done, tliey 
obtained from their deity an indication of the 
offerings to be made, or the vows to be fulfilled, to 
restore mental harmony. They then undertook tlic 
treatment of the body by physical means.’ In SieiTa, 
Leone, as in other parts of Africa, “ the ]>ractice of 
medicine, and the art of making greogrecs and fetishes, 

in other words, amulets is generally the 

province of tlie same person.” Those who practise 
medicine are looked upon as witches, and believed 
not oidy to converse with evil spirits, but to exercise 
control over them.^ In New France, in the eigh- 
teenth centuxy, the principal occupation of the native 
priests was medicine.''’ In Mexico, the people came 
from all parts to the priests to be anointed with 
the peculiar unguent used in the special conse- 
cration mentioned above. This they termed a 
“ divine physic, ” and considered as a cure for their 
diseases.® 

Such rude notions as these,. implying a supernatural 
as opposed to a natural theory of the physical conditions 

> G. d. M., pp. 335, 336. 3 N. F., vol. iii. p. 364. 

3 N, p_ 251. 4 Supra, p. ii6. 

3 H. I., b. s, cb. 26. 
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of the body, are not wholly extinct even among ohr- 
selvcs. They exist, like so many of the crude concep- 
tions of the savage, in the form of respected survivals 
wholly inconsistent with our practical habits. True, 
we do not call in the clergyman to assist or to direct at 
the sick-bed. But we do ask him to put up prayers 
for the recovery of the sick ; and in the case of royal 
princes, the clergy throughout the land arc set; to work 
to induce the divnne Being to give their illnesses a 
favourable turn. Now, this proceeding, however dis- 
guised under refined and imposing forms, is practically 
on a level with that of the Amazulu, who seeks to 
pacify the offended spirit that has attacked him with 
pain by the sacrifice qf a bullock ; or with that of the 
Fijian who, when his friend is ill, blows a shell for 
hours as a call to the disease-maker to stop burning 
the sick man’s rubbish, and as a sign that presents will 
speedily reach his hands. Nay, tlie very missionary 
Avho relates tliis Fiji custom gives at least one proof 
of his fitness to understand the native mind, in a pass- 
age showing that in reference to l)eliefs like these his 
own was almost on a par with it. A war, of which the 
missionaifies disapproved, had been going on for four 
months, “ and the end of it was, the war was raised 
against ourselves. After they had been fighting for 
months among themselves, contrary to all our entreaties, 
God commenced to punish them with a deadly epi- 
demic in the form of dysentery.” Now, the conviction 
that diseases are punishments sent by some god, or at 
any rate direct results of an intention on the part of 
some god to harm the suflferer, is at the root of the 
priestly, as opposed to the scientific, treatment. For 
if God punishes with a deadly epidemic, it is an 
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obvious inference that the mode of cure and of pre- 
vention is not to take physical remedies, and 
observe physical precautions, but to avoid ‘the sin for 
which the punishment is given. And this is the 
common conclusion of the savage and the Christian, 
though the superior information of the Christian 
renders his conduct self-contradictory and confused, 
where that of the savage is logical and simple. 

Nearly related to the supposed influence of priests 
over physical suffering, is their supposed power to foretell 
the future. Here, however, a number of unauthorised 
and schismatic priesthoods often enter into competi- 
tion with those sanctioned by the state. Technically, 
they would not be termed priests at all ; but tested by 
the true mark of priesthood, the gift, alleged by them- 
selves and admitfeed by others, of forming channels of 
communication frqm the celestial powers to man, they 
are entitled to that name, and this although they may 
perhaps receive no regular consecration to their office. 
The Eornan Senate during the Empire came into 
frequent collision with these irregidar priests. It 
endeavoured from time to time to combat the gro wing 
belief in the unorthodox practices of astrologers and 
magi, by decreeing their expulsion from Italy, and 
occasionally by visiting some of them with severer 
penalties ; but such endeavours to stem the tide of 
popular superstition are naturally useless.^ Magic of 
some description is uni vernal. In New Zealand the 
priest “seems to unite in his person the offices of 
priest, sorcerer, juggler, and. physician.” He pre- 
dicts the life or death of members of his tribe.® By 
the Kafirs the prophet is consulted on all kinds of do- 
’ Tac. Ann., ii. 32 ; xii. 52. sjj, Z.j p. go. 
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mestic occasions, and (while the people beat the gronhd 
in assent to what he says) he is held to see in a vision 
the event which has led to the consultation.^ The inha- 
bitants of Sierra Leone have other methods of divin- 
ing. Their diviners make dots and lines in sand spread 
upon a goat’s skin, which dots and lines tliey after- 
Avards decipher ; or they place palm-nuts in heaps u])on 
a goat’s skin, and by shifting them about suppose that 
an answer is obtained.^ The heathen Mexican had 
the habit, on the birth of a child, of consulting a 
diviner in order to ascertain its future. The divine]-, 
having learnt from the child’s parents the hour at 
which it was born, turned over his books to discover 
tlie sign under which its nativity had occurr(;d. Should 
that sign prove to be lavourable, he would say to the 
parents : “ Your child has been born under a good 
sign ; it will bo a sailor, or senator, or rich, or bravo,” 
or will have some other distinction. In the opposite 
case he Avould say : “ The child has not been born 
under a good sign ; it has been born under a disas- 
trous sign.” In some circumstances there was hope 
tliat the evil might be remedied ; but if the sign were 
altogether bad, they would predict that it would be 
vicious, carnal, and a thief ; or that it wnuld be dull 
and lazy ; or possibly that it would be a great drunk- 
ard; or that its life would be short. A third alter- 
native Avas when the sign Avas indifferent, and the 
expected fortune \^-as therefore pfutly good and partly 
had. The diviner, in this case and in that of a bad, but 
not hopelessly bad, sign, assisted the parents by pointing 
out an auspicious day for the baptism of the infant.® 

^ K. K., p. 167 fr. 2 

3 A. M., vol, V. pp. 479, 480. 
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‘Prediction of coming events was practised by the 
priests in North America, as it was elsewhere. They 
persnaded the multitude, says Charlevoix, that they 
suffered from ecstatic transports. During these con- 
ditions, tliey said that their spirits gave them a large 
acquaintance with remote things, and with the future.’ 
Moreover, they practised magic, and with such effect 
that Charlevoix felt himself compelled to ascribe their 
performances to their alliance with the devil. They 
even pretended to be born in a supernatural manner, 
and found believers ready to think that only by some 
sort of enchantment and illusion liad they formerly 
imagined that they had come into the world like other 
people. When they went into the state of ecstasy, 
they resembled the Pythoness on the tripod ; they 
assumed tones cf voice and performed actions wdiich 
seemed beyond human capacity. . On these occasions 
they suffered so much that it w'as hard to induce tliem, 
even by handsome payment, tlius to yield themselves 
to the spirit. So often dirl they prophesy truly, that 
Charlevoix can only resort again to his hypothesis of 
a real intercourse bet>veen them and the “father of 
seduction and of lies,"'’ who manifested his connection 
with them by telling them the truth. Thus, a lady 
named Madame de Marson, by no means an “ esprit 
faible," was anxious about her husband, wdio was com- 
manding at a French outpost in Acadia, and wdio had 
stayed away beyond the time fixed for his return. A 
native w'oman, having ascertained the redson of her 
trouble, told her not to be distressed, for that her 
husband would return bn a certain day at a certain 
hour, wearing a grey hat. Seeing that the lady did 
1 N. F., vol. iii. p. 347. 
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not believe in ber, she returned on the day and at t\ie 
hour named, and asked her if she would not come to 
meet her husband. After much pressing, she induced 
the lady to accompany her to the bank of the river. 
Scarcely had they arrived, when M. de Marson ap- 
peared in a canoe, wearing a grey' hat upon his head. 
The writer was informed of this fact by Madame de 
Marson’s son-in-law, at that time Governor-General 
of the French dominions in America, who had heard 
it from herself.^ The priests of tlie Tartare are also 
their diviners. They predict eclipses, and announce 
lucky and unlucky days for all sorts of business. '■* 

Among the Buddhist priesthood of Thibet, there is 
a. class of Lamas who are astrologers, distinguished ])y 
a peculiar dress, and making it their business to tell 
fortunes, exorcise evil spirits, and so forth. The astro- 
logers “ are considered to have intercourse with Sadag,” 
a spirit who is supposed to be “lord of the ground” 
in which bodies are interred, and who, along with other 
spirits, requires to be pacified by charms and rites 
known only to these pidests. To prevent them from 
injuring the dead, the relations . ofl'er a price in cattle 
or money to Sadag ; and the astrologers, when satisfied 
noth the amount, undertake the necessary conjuration.’ 

In the Old Testament, this class of unofficial priests 
is mentioned with the reprobation inspired by rivalry. 
The Hebrew legislator is at one with the Roman Senate 
in his desire to expel them from the land. “There 
shall not be found among you any one that . . . . 
useth divination, or an observer of times, or an en- 
chanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consul ter 

’ N. l’., vol. iii. p. 359-363. 

^ Bergeron, Voyage de Rubiraquis, cli. 47. ^ B. T., pp. 156, 271. 
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with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, 
For all that do these things are an abomination unto 
the Lord: and because of these abominations tlie 
Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee.”' 
The very prohibition evinces the existence of the 
objects against whom it is aimed; and proves that, 
along with the recognised worship of Jehovah, there 
existed* an unrecognised resort to practices which 
the sterner adherents of that worship would not 
permit. 

In addition to their claim to be in possession of 
special means of ascertaining the occult causes of 
phenomena (as in illness), and of special contrivances 
for penetrating the future (as in astrology or fortune- 
teUing), priesthoods pretend to a more direct inspira- 
tion from on high, qualifying them cither to announce 
the wdll of their, god on exceptional occasions, or to 
intimate his purpose in matters of more ordinary occur- 
reace. This inspiration was granted to tlie native 
North American priests at the critical age of puberty. 
“It was revealed to its possessor by the character 
of the visions he perceived at the ordeal he passed 
through on arriving at puberty ; and by the northern 
nations wms said to be the manifestation of a more 
potent personal spirit than ordinary. It w^as not a 
faculty, but an inspiration ; not an inborn strength, 
but a spiritual gift.^ ” So in India ; among th(3 
several meanings of the wmrd Brahman, is that of a 
person “ elected by special divine favour to receive 
the gift of inspiration.” * , The missionary Turner, 
who has an eye for parallels, observes, among other 
just reflections, that “the way in which the Samoan 
t Deut. 10-12. ^ M. N. W,, p. 279, ^ 0 . S. T,, vol. i. p. 259. 
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priests declared that the gods spoke by them, 
strikingly reminds us of the mode by which God of 
old made known liis will to man by the Hebrew 
prophets.” ^ Although the Levites were said to be 
tjie Lord’s, and to have been hallowed by him instead 
of all the first-born of Israel, yet it does not appear 
that they were in general endowed with any high 
order of inspiration. The high-])riest no doubt re- 
ceived communications from God by the Urim and 
Thunimim. Priests were also the judges whom the 
Lord chose, and Avhose sentence in court was to be 
obeyed on penalty of death ; but the inspiration that 
was fitted to guide the Israelites was supplied not 
so much by them as by the prophets, a kind of su})- 
plementary priesthood of which the members, some- 
times priests, sometimes consecrated by other pro- 
phets, were as a rule unconsccrated, deriving their 
appointment directly from Jehovah. While, therefore, 
it was attained in a somewhat unusual way, the 
general need of an inspired order was supplied no 
less perfectly among the Israelites than elsewhere. 
Christian priests enjoy two kinds of inspiration. In 
the first place, they are inspired specially when as?- 
sembled in general councils, to declare the truth in 
matters of doctrine, or in other words, to issue sup- 
plementary revelations ; in the second place, they are 
inspired generally to remit or retain offences, their 
sentence being — according to the common doctrine 
of Catholics and Episcopalian Protestants — always 
ratified in the Court above. 

Consistently with this exalted conception of their 
aiithority, priestly orders threaten punishment to 
iN.Y.,p.349. 
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offenders, and announce tlio future destiny of souls. 
Thus the Mexican priests warned their penitents after 
confession not to fall again into sin, holding out the 
prospect of the torments of hell if they should neglect 
the admonition.' The priests in some parts of Africa 
know the fate of each soul after death, and can say 
whether it has gone to God or to the evil spirit." 

Sometimes the priests are held to be protected 
against injury by the especial care of heaven. To 
take aAvay a Brahman’s wife is an offence involving- 
terrible calamities, while kings who restore lier to the 
Brahman enjoy “the abundance of the earth.”"' A 
king who should eat a Brahman’s cow is warned in 
solemn language of the dreadful consequences of such 
conduct,- both in this world and the next.^ The 
sacred volumes declare that “ whenever a king, fancy- 
ing himself mighty, seeks to devour a Brahman, that 
kingdom is lu’oken u.p, in which a Brahman is op- 
pressed.”* “No one who has oaten a Brahman’s cow 
continues to watch (?.e., to rule) over a country.” 
Tlie Indian gods, moreover, “do not eat the food 
offered by a king who h'asno . . . Purohita,” or domestic 
chaplain.® The murder of a king who had honoured 
and enriched the Buddhist priesthood, is said to have 
entailed the destruction of the power and strength of 
the kingdom of Thil)et, and to have extinguished the 
happiness and welfare of its people.' And Jewish 
history affords abundant instances of the_ manner in 
which the success or glory of the rulers was con- 
nected, by the sacerdotal class, with the respect shown 

> A. M., vol. V. p. 370. -* Ibid., vol. i. p. 2S5. 

^ O. d. M., p. 335. ® Ibid., vol. i. p. 287. 

5 0 . S. T., vol. i. p. 257. “ A. B,, p. 528. 

' a 0 . M., p. 362. 
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towards tliemselves as the ministers of Jehovah, and 
with the rigour evinced in persecuting or putting down 
the minisiers of every other creed. That the same 
bias has been betrayed by the Christian priesthood 
jyid their adherents in the interpretation of history 
needs no proof. 

The presence of a priest or priests at important rites 
is held to be indispensable by all religions. With the 
negroes visited by Cldendorp, tlic priest was in re- 
quisition at burials ; for he only could help tlie soul to 
get to God, and keep ofl‘ the evil spirit wlio would 
seek to obtain possession of it.’ “ For most of tlic. 
ceremonies ” (in Tliibet) “ the performance by a Lama 
is considered indispensable to its due elfcct ; ” and 
even where this is not so, the efficacy of the rite 
is increased by the Lama’s iissistance.^ Much the 
same thing may be said here. .For certain cere- 
monies, such as confirmation, ^tho administration of 
tlic sacrament, the conduct of divine servic-o on Sun- 
days, the priest is a necessary (dficiaJ. For others, 
such as marriage, the majority of the people prefer 
to employ him, and no doul)t believe that “the clfi- 
cacy of the rite is increased ” by the fact that he reads 
the words of the service. Nor is this surprising when 
M'c consider that, until within very recent times, no 
legitimate child could be produced in England with- 
out the assistance of a priest. 

Not only is the ecclesiastical caste required to 
render religious rites acceptable to the deity, but they 
Jire often endowed witli the attribute of ability to 
modify the course of nature. In Tanna, one of the Fiji 
group, “ there are rain-makers and thuuder-maker.s, 
‘ G. d. M., p. 327. 2 B. T., p. 247 - 
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and fly and musquito makers, and a host of other 
‘ sacred men ; ’ ” and in another island “ there is a rain- 
making class of priests.”* In Christian countries all 
priests are rain-makers, the reading of prayers for fine 
or wet weather being a portion of their established 
duties. 

Naturally, the members of a class whose functions 
are of this high value to the community enjoy groat 
power, are regarded as extremely sacred, and above ail, 
are well rewarded. First, as to the power they enjoy. 
This is accorded to them alike by savage tribes and by 
cultivated Europeans. According to Brinton, all North 
American tribes '‘appear to have been controlled” by 
secret societies of priests. “Withal,” says the same 
authority, “ there was no class of persons who so 
widely and deeply influenced the culture, and shaped 
the destiny of the Indian tribes, as their priests.” 
Over the negroes of the Caribbean Islands the priests 
and priestesses exercised an almost unlimited dominion, 
being regarded with the greatest reverence. No negro 
would have ventured to transgress the arraTigements 
made by a priest.* On the coast of Guinea there 
exists, or existed, an institution by which certain 
women became priestesses; and such Avomen, even 
though slaves before, enjoyed, on receiving this dignity, 
a high position and even exercised absolute authority 
precisely in the quarter Ayhcrc it must have been 
sweetest to their minds, namely, over their husbands.* 
Writing of the Talapoins in Siam, Gervaise says, that 
they are exempted from all public charges ; they salute 
nobody, while everybody prostrates himself before 

1 N. Y., pp. 89, 428. 3 G. a. M.,p. 327. 

» M. N. W., p. 285. D. C. G., p. 363. 
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them ; they are maintained at the public expense, and 
go, forthd Of the enormous power wielded by the 
clerical order in Europe, especially during the Middle 
Ages, it is unnecessary to speak. The humiliation of 
Theodosius by Ambrose was one of the most con- 
spicuous, as it was one of the most beneficent, exercises 
of their extensive rights. 

Secondly, the sanctity attached to their persons is 
usually considerable, and may often, to ambitious 
minds, afibrd a large compensation for the loss (if such 
1)6 required) of some kinds of secular cnjo}rment. 
The African priestesses just mentioned arc “ as much 
respected as the priests, or rather more,” and call them- 
selves by the appellation of “ God’s children.” Wheir 
certain Buddhist ecclesiastics were executed for rebel- 
lion in Ceylon, the utmost astonishm6nt was expressed 
by the people at the temerity of the king in so treat- 
ing “such holy and reverend, persons. And none 
heretofore,” adds the reporter of the fact, “ have beeii 
so served ; being reputed and called so)is of Bocldonf 
or Buddha ; a title exactly corresponding to that of 
God’s children bestowed upon the juicstesses. In Siam 
the “Talapoins,” or priests, are of two kinds : secular, 
living in the world ; and regular, living in the forest 
without intercourse with men. There is no limit to 
the veneration given by the Siamese to these last, 
whom they look upon as demigods.'* “The Brahman 
caste,” according to the sacred books of the. Hindus, 
“is sprung from the gods;”* and the exceptional 
honour always accorded to them is in harmony with 

' H, N. S,, troisifeiiie partie, clis. 5, 6. 

H. B, C., p. 75. ^ H, N, S., troisieme partie, p, 184. 

^ 0 . S. T., vol. i. p* 21. 
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this theory of their origin. The title “Reverend,” 
man to be revered, given to the clergy in Europe, 
implies the existence, at least originally, of a similar 
sentiment of respect. 

Lastly, the services of priests are generally well re- 
warded, and they themselves take every care to en- 
courage liberality towards their order. Payment is 
made tc them either in the shape of direct remunera- 
tion, or in that of exceptional pecuniary privileges, or 
in that of* exemption from burdens. Direct remune- 
ration may be, and often is, given in the shape of a 
fixed portion abstracted from the property of the laity 
for the benefit of the clergy. Such are the tithes be- 
stowed by law upon the latter among the Jews, the. 
Parsees, and the Christians, Or, direct remuneration 
may consist in ftes for services rendered, and in vol- 
untary gifts. Such fees and gifts are always repre- 
sented by the priesthood as highly advantageous to 
the givers. If the relatives of a deceased Parsee do 
not give the priest who officiates at the funeral four 
new robes, the dead will appear naked before the throne 
of God at the resurrection, and will be pint to shame 
before the whole assembly.^ Moreover, those Parsees 
who wish to live happily, and have children who will 
do them honour, must pay four priests, who during 
three days and three nights perform the Yasna for 
them." In Thibet there is great merit in consecrat- 
ing a domestic animal to a certain god, the animal 
being after a certain time “delivered to the Lamas, 
who may eat it.”® Giving alms to the monks is a 
duty most sedulously inculcated by Buddhism, and 

> Av., Yol. ii. p, xli. ; iii, p. xliv, * Z. A., vol. ii. p. 564. 

3 B, T., p. 158. 
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the Buddhist writings abound in illustrations of 
the advantages derived from the practice. Similar 
benefits accrue to the clergy from the custom, 
prevailing in Ceylon, of making ofl’erings in the 
temples for recovery from sickness ; for when the 
Singhalese have left their gift on the altar, “ the priest 
presents it with all due ceremony to the god ; and 
after its j)urpose is thus served, very prudently con- 
verts it to his own use.” ' Of the Levites it is solemnly 
declared in Deuteronomy that they have “no part 
nor inheritances with Israel,” and that “ the Lord is 
their inheritance.” But “the Lord” is soon seen to 
he a very substantial inheritance indeed. From those 
that ofier an ox or a sheep the ludcsts t'vre to receive 
“the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw ; ” while 
the firstfruits of corn, wine, and oil,’ and the first of 
the sheep’s fleeces arc to be given to tliem.^ IMoreover, 
ghdng to the priest is declared to be tlu’. same thing 
as giving to the Lord.“ A similar notion, alwaj^s 
fostered by ecclesiastical influence, has led to the vast 
endowments bestowed by pious monarchs and wealthy 
individuals u}.)on the Christian -clergy. 

Occasionally, the j)riests enjoy exemptions from 
the taxes, or other burdens levied upon o:i:d inary 
people. A singular instance of tins is found in the 
privilege of the Parsee priests, of not jjaying their 
tloctors.* Large immunities used to be enjoyed by 
ecclesiastics among ourselves, especially that of exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law. 

While the life of a priest often entails certain priva- 
tions, he is nevertheless frequently sustained by the 
thought that there is merit in the sacrifices he makes. 

^ A. I. C.j p. 205. ^ Num. V. 8. 

- Deut. xviii. 1-5. Z. A., vol ii. p. 555. 
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Thus, it is held by a Buddhist authority, that the merit 
obtained by entering the spiritual order is very great ; 
and that his merit is immeasurable who either permits 
a son, a daughter, or a slave, to enter it, or enters it 
himself.^ 

Priesthoods may eitlicr be hereditary or selected. 
The Brahmans in India, and the Levites in Judaea, are 
remarkable types of hereditary, the Buddhist and the 
Christian clergy of selected, sacerdotal orders. Curious 
modifications of the hereditary principle were found 
among the American Indians. Thus, “among the 
Nez Perces of .Oregon,” the priestly office “was 
transmitted in one family from father to son and 
daughter, but alwa5'S with the proviso tliat tlie 
children at the proper age reported dreams of a 
satisfactory character.” Tiie Shawnees “confined it 
to one totem; ” but just as the Hebrew prophets need 
not be Levites, “ the_ gi'eatest of their prophets . . . 
was not a member of this clan.” The Cherokees “ had 
one family set apart for the priestly office,” and when 
they “ abused their birthright ” and were all mas- 
sacred, another family took their places. With 
another tribe, the Choctaws, the office of high-priest 
remained in one family, passing from fatlier to son ; 
“ and the very influential piaches of the Carib tribes 
very generally transmitted their rank and position to 
their children.” A more important case of hereditary 
priesthood is that of the Incas of Peru, who mono- 
polised the highest offices both in Church and State. 
“In ancient Anahuac ” there, existed a double system 
of inheritance and selection. The priests of Huit- 
zilopochtli, “and perhaps a few other gods,” were 
* W. 11. T., p. 107. 
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hereditaiy ; and the high-priest of that god, towards 
whom the whole order was required to observe implicit 
obedience, was the “hereditary pontifex maximus.” 
Put the I’est were dedicated to ecclesiastical life from 
eiuly childhood, and were carefully educated for the 
profession.^ 

Christianity entirely abandoned the hereditary 
principle prevalent among its .spiritual ancestors, the 
Jews, and selected for its ministers of religion those 
who felt, or professed to feel, an internal vocation 
for this career. Doubtless this is the most cflectual 
plan for securing a powerful priesthood. Those who 
belong to it have their heart far more thoroughly 
in their work than can possibly be the case when it 
falls to them by right of birth. Just the most priestly- 
minded of the community become priests ; and a far 
greater air of zeal and of sanctity attaches to an order 
thus maintained, than to one of wdiich many of the 
members possess no qualification but that of family, 
tribe, or caste. 

Nothing can be more irrational than the denuncia- 
tion of priests and priestcraft which is often indulged 
in by laberal writers and politicians. If it be true 
that priests have showm considerable cunning, it is also 
true that the people have fostered that cunning by cre- 
dulity. And if the clergy have put forth very large pre- 
tensions to inspiration, divine authority, and hidden 
kttowledge,_it is equally the fiict that the laity have- 
demanded such qualifications at their hands. An order 
can scarcely be blamed if.it seeks to .satisfy the claims 
which the popular religion makes upon it. Enlighten- 
ment from heaven has in all ages and countries been 
» M. N. W., p. 281-283. 
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positively demanded. Sacrifices have always had to 
he made ; and when it was found more convenient to 
delegate the function of offering them to a class apart, 
that class naturally established ritualistic rules of their 
own, and as naturally asserted (and no doubt believed) 
that all sacrifices not offered according to these rules 
were disjdeasing to God, And they could not profess 
the inspiration which they were expected to manifest 
witliout also requiring obedience to divine commands. 
Priests are, in fact, the mere outcome of religious 
belief as it commonly exists ; and partly minister to 
that belief by deliberate trickery, partly share it 
themselves, and honestly accept the accredited view 
of their own lofty commission. 

Divine inspiration leads by a very logical juoeess 
to infallibility.* k. Church founded on revelation 
needs living teachers to preserve the correct interpreta- 
tion of that revelation. Without such living teachers, 
revealed truth itself l)ecomes (as it alvs'ays has done 
among Protestants) an occasion of discord and of 
schism. But the interpreters of revelation in tlieir 
turn must be able to appeal to some, sole and supremo 
authoi'ity, as the arbiter between varying opinion.s, 
and the guide to be followed through all the intricacies 
of dogma. Nowhere can such an arbiter and such :i 
guide be found more naturally than in the head of 
the Church himself. If God speaks to mankind 
through his Church, it is only a logical conclusion that 
within that Churcli there must be one through whom 
he speaks with absolute certainty, and whose pro- 
phetic voice must therefore be infallible. There can- 
not be a more consistent application of the general 
theory of priesthood ; and there is no more fatal sign 
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for tlie prospects of Christianity than the inability o*f 
many of its supporters to accept so useful a doctrine, 
and the thoughtless indignation of some among them 
against the single Church wliieh has had the wisdom 
to proclaim it. 



CHAPTER V. 


HOLY PEESONS. 

Although for the ordinary and regular communications 
from the divine Being to ma.n the established priest- 
hoods might suffice, yet occasions arise when there is 
need of a plenipotentiary with higher authority and 
more extensive powers. AVhat is required of these 
exceptional ambassadors is not merely to repeat the 
doctrines of the old religion, but to establish a new 
one. In other words, they are the original founders 
of the great religions of the world. Of such foundere 
there is but a very limited number. 

■ Btjginning with China, and proceeding from East to 
West, we find six : — 

1. Confucius, or Khung-fu-tszb, the founder of 

Confucianism. 

2. Lao-tsi!, the founder of Taouism. 

3. Sakyamuni, or Gautama Buddha, the founder 

of Buddhism. 

4. Zabathustra, or Zoroaster, the founder of 

Parseeism. 

5. Mohammed, or Mahomet, the founder of 

Islamism. 

6. Jesus Christ, the founder of Christianity. 

All these men, whom for convenience’ sake I propose 
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to call prophets, occupy an entirely exceptional position 
in the history of the human race. The characteristics, 
or marks, % which they may be distinguished from 
other great men, are partly external, belonging to the 
views of others about them ; partly internal, belong- 
ing to their own view about themselves. 

1. The first external mark by which they are dis- 
tinguished is, that within his own religion each of 
these is recognised as the highest known authority. 
They alone are thought of as having the right to 
change wdiat is established. While all other teachers 
appeal to them for the sanction of their doctrines, 
there is no appeal from them to any one beyond. 
What they have said is final. They arc in perfect 
possession of the truth. Others are in possession of 
it only in so far as they agree with them. No doubt, 
the sacred books ’are ecpially infallible with the 
prophets ; but the sacred books of religions founded 
by prophets derive their authority in the last resort 
from them, and are always held to be only a written 
statement of their teaching. Thus, the sacred books 
of China are partly of direct Confucian authorship ; 
partly by others who recognise liim as their head. 
The only sacred book of the Tao-sse is by their 
founder himself. The sacred books of the Buddhists 
are supposed discourses of the Buddha. The Avesta 
is the reputed work of Zarathustra. The Koran is 
the actual work of Miihomet. And lastly, the New 
Testament' is all of it written in express subordina- 
tion to the authority of Christ, to which it constantly 
appeals. These books, then, are infallible, because they 
contain the doctrines of their founders. 

The same thing is true where there is an infallible 
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dhurcli. The Cliurcli never claims the same ahsohite 
authority as it concedes to its prophet. Its infalli- 
bility consists in its power to interpret cbrrectly the 
mind of him by whom it was established. He it is 
who brouglit the message from above trhich no 
human power could have discovered. It is the 
Church’s function to explain that message to the 
Avorld and, where needed, to deduce such inferences 
therefrom as by its supernatural inspiration it per- 
ceives to be just. Beyond this, the power of the 
Church does not extend. 

A second external mark, closely related to the first, 
is, that the prophet of each religion is, within the limits 
of that religion, the object of a more or less mythical 
delineation of his personality. His historical form is, 
to some extent, superseded by the form bestowed upon 
him by a dogmatic legend. According to that legend 
there was something about his nature that was more 
than human. Ho was in some way extraordinary. 
The myths related vary from a mere cxtiltation of the 
common features of humanity, to the invention of 
completely supernatural attributes. But their object 
is the same : to represent their prophet as more higidy 
endowed than other mortals. Even where there is 
little of absolute myth, the representation we receive 
is one-sided ; Ave know nothing of the prophet’s faults, 
except in so far as we may discover them against the 
will of the biographers. To them he appears all- 
virtuous. These remarks will be abundantly illus- 
trated when we come to consider the life of Jesus, 
and to compare it with that of his compeers. 

2. The internal mark corresppnds to the first exter- 
nal mark, of which it is indeed the subjective counter- 
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part Tliese prophets conceive themselves deputed to 
teach a faith, and they virtually recognise in the 
performancfe of this mission no human authority 
superior to their own. In words, perhaps, they do 
acknowledge some established authority; but in fact 
they set it aside. No Church or priesthood has the 
smallest weight with them, as opposed to that intense 
internal conviction which appears to them an inspira- 
tion. Hence it was observed of J esus, that he taught 
with authority, and not as the scribes. Without 
being able themselves to give any explanation of the 
fact, they feel themselves endowed with plenary 
power to reform. And it is not, like other reformers, 
in the name of another tliat they do this; they re- 
form in their own right, and with no other title than 
their own profound consciousness of being not only 
permitted, but charged to do it. 

Nevertheless, it must not be imagined that the 
prophets sweep away everything they find in the 
existing religion. On tlie contrary, it wdll be found 
on examination that they always retain some impor- 
t.'int element or elements of the older faith. Without 
this, they would have no hold on the popular mind 
of their country, from which they w'ould be too far 
removed to make themselves understood. Thus, 
Allah AVas already recognised as God by the Arabians 
in the time of Mahomet, whose reform consisted in 
teaching that he was the only God. Thus, the 
Messiah was already expected by the Jews in the 
time of Jesus, whose reform consisted in applying the 
expectation to himself. Prophets take advantage of 
a faith already in existence, and making that the 
foundation of the new religion, erect upon it the more 
special truths they are inspired to proclaim. , ■ 

VOL. I. N 
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No prophet can construct a religion entirely • from 
his o^^n brain, . Were he to do so, he would be lin- 
kable to show any reason why it should be accepted. 
There would be no feeling in the minds of his hearers 
to which he could appeal. A religion, to be accepted 
by any but an insignificant fraction, must find a 
response not only in the intellects, but in the emotions 
of those for whom it is designed. 

This, it appears to me, is the weak point of Posi- 
tivism. Auguste Comte, having abolished all that in 
the general mind constitutes religion at all, attempted 
to compose a faith for his disciples by the merely 
arbitrary exereise of his orvn ingenuity. He perhaps 
did not consider that in all history there is no example 
of a religion being invented by an individual thinker. 
It is like attempting to sell a commodity for which 
there is no demand. Even 'if his j^hilosophical 
principles should bo accepted by the whole of Europe, 
there can be no reason why the special observances 
.he recommends should bo adopted, or the special 
saints whom he places in the calendar be adored. 
Those who receive his philosophy will have no need 
for his ceremonies. While even if ceremonies cannot 
lie entirely disp'ensed with, it is not the mere fact of 
a Solitary thinker planning it in his own mind that 
can ever ensure the adoption of a ritual. 

Very different has been the procedure of the pro- 
phets of whom we are now to speak. Intellectually,, 
they were no doubt far inferior to the founder of the 
Positive Philosophy. But emotionally, they were 

fitted fof the part which he unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to play, They entered into the religious feel- 
ing of their countr3’'men, and gave those feelings s 
higher expressiop. than had yet been found for them. 
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Instinctively fixing on some conspicuous part of tlie 
old religion, they made that the starting-point for the 
development of the new. They reformed, but the refor- 
mation linked itself to some conviction that was already 
deeply rooted in the nature of their converts. They 
assumed boundless authority ; but it was authority to 
proclaim a pre-existing truth, not to spin out of their 
purely personal ideas of fitness a system altogether dis- 
connected from the past evolution of religion, and to 
impose that system upon the remainder of mankind. 

Section I. — Confucius.’ 

The life of the prophet of China is not eventful. 
It has neither the charm of philosophic placidity and 
retirement from the world which belongs to that of 
Lab-tse, nor the romantic interest of the more varied 
careers of Sakyamuni, Christ, or Mahomet. For 
Confucius, though a philosoph(ir, did not object, 

^ After some hesitation, I have determined to adhere to the Tiatiniscd 
form of the name of the prophet of China, as more familiar to English* 
enr.s. As a general rule, I consider the movement in literature which 
is restoring proper names to their original spellings, — giving ns llerakles 
for Hercules, and Oidipous for (J5dipus, — as deserving of all sup- 
port. But wliere the common form, in addition to being the more 
familiar, may he considered as Englisli proper and not Latin used in 
Bnglhh (as in such names as Homer, Aristotle, Jesus Christ), I con- 
ceive it to be more convenient to retain the accustomed designation, 
even though it may bo regretted that it has come into general use. 
Hence, I think, we may retain Confucius, wlio would scarcely be 
recognised by English readers under liis full name Khiing-fu-tsze, or 
tinder his more usual abridged name Khung-tsze, or under the name 
thewliere given ’him, Chung-ne, No similar justification appears to 
»ie to exist for the Greek form Zoroaster, as compared with Zarathustra, 
which last form is as easy to propounce as the other, and not very 
dissimilar from it in sound. 

My authorities for the' life of Confucius have been Dr Legge’s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i., Proleg. p. 54-113, and the Lun Yu and Chung, 
Yung, translated in the same volume. 
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indeed ratlier desired, to take eome sliate in the 
government of liis country, but his wishes receiveil 
very little gratification. Rulers refused to acquiesce 
in his principles of administration, and he was com- 
pelled to rely for their propagation mainly on .the 
oral instruction imparted to his disciples. His life, 
therefore, bears to some extent the aspect of a failure, 
though for this appearance he himself is not to blame. 
Anotlier cause, which somewhat diminishes 'the inte- 
rest we might otherwise take in him, is his excessive 
attention to proprieties, ceremonies, and rites. \Vc 
cannot but feel that a truly great man, even in China, 
would have emancipated himself from the bondage of 
such trifles. Nevertheless, after all deductions are 
made, enough remains to render the career and 
character of Confucius deserving of attention, and 
in many respects of admiration. ’ 

Descended from a family w^hich had formerly been 
powerful and noble, but was now in comparatively 
.modest circumstances, he was born in B.c. 551, his 
father’s name being Shuh-leang Heih, and his mother’s 
Clung-Tsac. The legends related of Ids nativity 1 
pass over for the present. His father, who was an 
old man when he was born, died when the child was 
in his third year ; and his mother in B.c. 528. At 
nineteen, Confucius was married ; and at twenty-one 
he came forward as a teacher. Disciples attached 
themselves to him, and during his long career as a 
philosopher, we find him constantly attended by 
some faithful friends, who receive all he says witli 
unbounded deference, and propose questions for his 
decision as to an authority against whom there can 
be no appeal. The maxims of Confucius did not refer 
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solely to ethics or to religion ; they bore largely upon | 
the art of government, and he was desirous if possible ' 
of putting them in actual practice in the administra- 
tion of public affiiirs. China, however, was in a state 
of great confusion in his days ; tliere were rebellions 
and wars in progress ; and the character of the rulers 
from whom he might have obtained employment was 
such, that he could not, consistently with the high 
standard of honour on which he always acted, accept 
favours at their hands. One of them proposed to 
grant him a town with its revenues ; but Confucius 
said ; “ A superior man will only receive reward for 
services which he lias done. I have given advice to 
the duke king, but he has not obeyed it, and now he 
would endow me with this jdace 1 very far is he from 
understanding me.” ^ In the year 500 the means 
were at length put within his reach, of carrying his 
views into practice. He was made “ chief magistrate 
of a town ” in the state of Loo ; and this first appoint- 
ment was followed by that of “ assistant-superintendent 
of works,” and subsequently by that of “ minister of 
crime.” In this office he is said to have put an end 
to crime altogether ; but Dr Legge rightly wmrns us 
against confiding in the “ indiscriminating eulogies ” 
of his disciples. A more substantial service attributed 
to him is that of procuring the dismantlement of two 
fortified towns which were the refuge of dangerous 
and warlike chiefs. But his reforming government 
was brought to an end after a few years by the weak- 
ness of his sovereign, duke Ting, who was captivated 
by a present of eighty beautiful and accomplished girls, 
and 120 horses, from a neighbouring State. Engrossed 

^ C* C., vol. I. (Prolegomena) p. 68. 
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by this present, the duke neglected public affairs, and 
the philosopher felt bound to resign. 

We need not follow him during the long Wcxndcrings 
through various pai'ts of China which followed upon 
this disappointment. After travelling from State, to 
State for many years, he returned in his sixty-ninlii 
year to Loo, but not to office. In the year 478 lu8 
sad aiTfl troubled life was closed by dcatli. 

Our information respecting the cliaracter of C(jn- 
fucius is ample. From the book which Dr Lcgge has 
entitled the “ Confucian Analects,” a collection of his 
sayings made (as he believes) by the disciples of 
his disciples, we obtain the most minute particu- 
lars both as to his personal habits and as to the 
nature of his teaching. The impression derived from 
these accounts* is that of a gentle, virtuous, bene- 
volent, and eminently honourable man ; a man Avho, 
like Sokrates, was indifferent to the reward received 
for his tuition, though not refusing payment alto- 
gether ; who would never sacrifice a single principle 
for the sake of his individual advantage ; yet who 
was anxious, if possible, to benefit the kingdom by 
the establishment of an administration penetrated with 
those ethical maxims which he conceived to be all- 
important, Yet, irreproachable as his moral character 
was, there is about him a deficiency of that bold 
originality which has . characterised the, greatest 
prophets of other nations. Sakyamuni revolted 
against the restrictions of caste which dominated all 
minds in India. Jesus boldly claimed for moral 
conduct a rank far superior to that of every ceremonial 
obligation, even those which were held the most sacred 
by his countrymen. Mahomet, morally far below the 
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Chinese sage, evinced a far more independent genius 
by his attack on the prevalent idolatry of Mecca. 
Confucius did nothing of this kind. His was a mind 
which looked back longingly to antiquity, and 
injagined that it discovered in the ancient rulers and 
the ancient modes of action, the modehs of perfection 
which all later times should strive to follow. Nor 
w'as this all. He was so profoundly under the influence 
of Cliinese ways of thinking, as to attacli an almost 
ludicrous importance to a precise conformity to certain 
rules of propriety, and to regard the exactitude wnth \ 
which ceremonies were performed as matter of the ^ 
highest concern. In fact, he could not emancipate 
himself from the traditions of his country; and his 
principles would have resulted rather in making his 
followers perfect Chinamen than perfect men. 

A far more serioi* charge is indeed brought against 
him by Dr Legge — that of insincerity.^ I hesitate to 
impugn the opinion of so competent a scholar; yet 
the evidence he has produced docs not seem to n^e 
sufficient to sustain the indictment. Granting that 
he gave an unwelcome visitor the, excuse of sickness, 
which was untrue, still, as we are ignorant of the 
reasons which led him to decline seeing the person in 
question, we cannot estimate the force of the motives 
that induced him to put forward a plea in conformity 
with the polite customs of his couutr}'. It does not 
appear, moreover, that he practised an intentional 
deceit. And though on one occasion he may have 
violated- an oath extorted by rebels who had him in 
their power, therein acting wrongly (as I think), it is 
always an open question how far promises made under 
^ C. C,, vol. i. (Prolegomena) p. loi. 
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such circumstances are binding on the conscience. 
Whatever failings, however, it may be necessary to 
admit, there can be no question of the pre-eminent 
purity alike of his life and doctrine. His is a char- 
acter wliich, be its imperfections what they may, \vc 
cannot help loving ; and there have been few, indeed, 
who would not have been benefited by the attempt to 
reach even that standard of virtue which he held up 
to the admiration of his disciples. 

A few quotations from the works in which Ids 
words and actions are preserved, -will illustrate these 
remarks. In the tenth Book of the Analects,^ his 
manners, his garments, his mode of behaviour under 
various circumstances, are elaborately described. 
There are not many personages in history of whom 
we have so minute a knowledge. We learn that “in 
his village ” he ‘‘looked simple and sincere, and as if 
he were not able to speak.” His reverence for his 
superiors seems to have been profound. “ When the 
prince was present, his manner displayed respectful 
uneasiness ; it was grave, but self-jiossessed.” When 
going to an audience of the prince, “ he ascended the 
dais, holding up his robe with botli his hands, and his 
body bent ; holding in his breath also, as if he dared 
not breathe. When he came out from the audience^' 
as soon as he had descended one step, he began to 
relax his countenance, and had a satisfied look. 
When he had got to the bottom of the steps, he 
advanced rapidly to his place, iviih his arms like 
wings, and on occupying it,, his manner still showed 
respectful uneasiness.” He was rather particular 
about his food, rejecting meat unless “ cut properly,” 
and with “its proper sauce.” 

0. 0., vol. i. p, 91-joo. * Tlie italics, here and elsewhere, are in Legge- 
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Whatever he might be eating, however, “ he would 
offer a little of it in sacrifice.” “When any of his 
friends died, if the deceased had no relations who 
could be depended on for the necessary offices, he 
would say, ‘I will bury hun.’” “In bed, he did 
not lie like a corpse.” And it is satisfactory to learn 
of one who Avas siich a respecter of formalities, that 
“at home he did not put on any formal deportment.” 
Notwithstanding this, he does not appear to have 
been on very intimate terms Avith liis son, to Avhom he 
is reported to have said tliat uidcss he learned “ tlie 
odes ” he Avould not be fit to converse Avith ; and 
that ilnless he leai'iied “ the rules of propriety ” liis 
character could not be estal;»lished. 'rhe disciple, 
Avho Avas informed by the son himself that he had 
never heard from his fatlier any otlicr' special doctrine, 
Avas probably right ' in concluding that “ the superior 
man maintains a distant reserve toAvards his son.” ^ 

But Avith his beloved disciples Confucius Avas on 
terms of affectionate intimacy AAdiich docs not seem to 
have been marred by “ the rules of propriety.” For 
the death of one of them at least he mourned so 
bitterly as to draw down upon himself tlie expostula- 
tion of those who remained.^ The picture of the 
Master, accompanied at all times by his faithful 
friends, who hang upon his lips, and eagerly gather 
up his every utterance, is on the A\diole a pleasant one. 
“Do you think, my disciples,” he asks, “that I have 
any concealments ? I conceal nothing from you. 
There is nothing that I do Avhich is not shown to you, 
my disciples ; — that is my way.” ® And Avith all the 
homage he is constantly receiving, Confucius is never 

‘ Lun Yu, xvi. 13. * Ibid,, xi. 9. * Ibid., vii. 23. 
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arrogant. . He never speaks like a man who wishes to 
enforce his views in an authoritative style on others ; 
never threatens punishment either here or hereafter 
to those who dissent from him. 

“There were four things,” his disciples tell us, 
“ from which the Master was entirely free. He had no 
foregone conclusions, no arbitrary predeterminations, 
no obstinacy, and no egoism.”^ And his conduct 
is entirely in harmony with this statement. ' It is as 
a learner rather than a teacher that he regards him- 
self. “The Master said, ‘When I walk along with 
two others, they may serve me as my teachers. I 
will select their good qualities, and follow them ; their 
bad qualities, and avoid theni.'”^ Or again: “The 
sage and the man of perfect virtue, how dare I rojwk 
myself with them f It may simply be said of mo, 
that I strive to become such without satiety, and 
teach others without weariness.” ’ “ In letters I am 

perhaps equal to other men, but the character of 
the suj)erior man, carrying out in his conduct what 
he professes, is what I have not yet attained to.” * 

Notwithstanding this modesty, there are traces — few 
indeed, but not obscure — of that conviction of a pecu- 
liar mission wdiich all giuat prophets have entertained, 
and without which even Confucius would scarcely have 
been ranked among them. The most distinct of 
these is the following passage : — “ The Master was 
put in fear in K’wang. He said, ‘After the death of 
king Wan, was not the cause of truth lodged here in 
me? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got 
such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not 
1 Lun Yu, ix. 4. ® Ibkl., vii. 21. ® Ibid,, vii. 33. * Ibid., vii. 32- 
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let the cause of truth perish, what can the people of 
K'wang do to me ? ^ ” These remarkable words 
would be conclusive, if they stood alone. But they 
do not stand alone. In another place avc find him 
thus lamenting the pain of being generally misunder- 
stood, which is apt to be so keenly felt by exalted 
and sensitiye natures. “ The Master said, ‘ Alas ! there 
is no one that knows me.’ Tsc-kung said', ‘ What 
do you mean by thus saying' — tliat no one knows 
you ? ’ The Master replied, ‘ I do not murmur 
against Heaven. I do not grumble against men. My 
studies lie low, and my penetration rises high. But 
there is Heaven; — that knows me!’”® Men might 
reject his labours and despise his teaching, but be 
would complain neither against Heaven nor against 
them. If he "was not known by men, he was known 
by Heaven, and that was enough. ■ On another occa- 
sion, “the Master said, ‘Heav.en produced the virtue 
that is in me, Hw^an T'uy — Avhat can he do to me ? ’ ” * 

These passages are the more remarkable, because 
Confucius was not in the ordinary sense a beliiiver in 
God. That is, he never, throughout his instructions, 
says a single word implying acknowledgment of a 
personal Deity ; a Creator of the world ; a Being 
whom we are bound to worship as the author of our 
lives and the ruler of our destinies. He h;is even been 
suspected of omitting from his edition of the Shoo- 
king and. the She-king everything tliat could support 
the comparatively theistic doctrine of his contem- 

' Lun Yu, ix, 5. ^ Ibid., xiv, 37. 

^ Ibid., vii. 22. The occasion of this utterance is said to have been an 
attack by the emissaries of an oJJicer named Hwan T^uy, with a view of 
killing the sage. 
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porary, Lab-tsfe.^ That his high respect for antiquity 
wouid have permitted such a procedure is, to say the 
least, very improbable ; and Dr Lcgge is no doubt 
I right in acquitting him of any wilful suppression of, 
j or addition to, the ancient articles of Chinese faith.? 
For our present purpose it is enough to note that he 
avoided all discussion on the higher problems of reli- 
gion ; and contented himself with speaking, and that but 
rarely, of a vague, and hardly personal Being which he 
called Heaven. Thus, in a book attributed (perhaps 
erroneously) to his grandson, he is reported as saying, 
“ Sincerity is the very way of Heaven.”® Of king Woo 
and the duke of Chow, two ancient worthies, he says : 
— “By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth they served God” (where he seems to distinguish 
between Heaven and God, whom I believe ho never 
-.mentions but here); “and by the 'ceremonies of the 
Ancestral temple they sacrificed to tlieir ancestors. He 
nyho understands the ceremonies of the sacrifices to 
leaven and Earth, and the meaning of the several 
.Sacrifices to ancestors, would find the government of 
% kingdom as ea.sy as to look into his palm.” * Else- 
where, he remarks that “he who is greatly virtuous 
will be sure to receive the appointment of Heaven.”® 
Again : “ Heaven, in the production of things, is surely 
bountiful to them, according to their qualities.” ® No- 
thing very definite can be gathered from these pass- 
ages, as to his opinions concerning the nature of the 
power of which he spoke thus obscurely. Yet it would 
be rash to find fault with him on that account. His 

> By V. von Strauss, T. T. K., p. xxxviii. 

C. C., voL i. (Prolegomena) p. 99. 

3 Chung Yung, xx. 18. 


* Ibid., xix. 6. 

® Ibid., xvii. 5. 
® Ibid., xvii. 3. 
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language may have been, and in all probability was, 
the correct expression of his feelings. His mind was 
not of the dogmatic type ; and if he does not teach his 
disciples any very intelligible principles concerning 
spiritual matters, it is simply because he is honestly 
conscious of having none to teach. 

There are, indeed, indications which might be 
taken to imply the existence of an esoteric .doctrine. 
“To those,” he says, “whose talents are above 
mediocrity, the highest subjects may be announced. 
To those who are below mediocrity, the highest 
subjects may not be announced.”^ We are further 
told that Tsze-kung said, “ The Master’s ’personal 
displays of his principles, and ordinevry descrip- 
tions of them may be heard. His discourses about 
rnoMS nature, and the way of ’ Heaven, cannot 
be heard.”' Tlfis last passage, appears to mean 
that they were not open to the indiscriminate multi^ 
tude, nor perhaps to all of the disciples. But we ma^ 
reasonably suppose that the intimate friends w|i| 
recorded his sayings were considered by him to 1^ 
above mediocrity, and were the depositaries of all h| 
had to tell them on religious matters. 

Yet this, little as it was, may not always have been 
rightly understood. Once, for example, he says to a 
disciple, “ Sin, my doctrine is that of an all-pervading 
unity.” This is interpreted by the disciple (in the 
Master’s absence) to mean only that his doctrine is 
“ to be true to the principles of our nature, and the 
benevolent exercise of them to others.” ® I can hardly 
believe that Confucius would have taught so simple a 
lesson under so obscure a figure; and it is possible 

^ Lull Yu, vi. 19, 2 V. 12. ^ Ibid., iv. i$. 
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that the reserve he habituall}'' practised with regard to 
his religious faith may have prevented a fuller explana- 
tion. “The subjects on which the Master did not 
talk were — extraordinary things, feats of strength, 
disorder, and spiritual beings.”' And although, in 
the Doctrine of the Mean (a work Avhich is perhaps 
less authentic than the Analects) we find him dis- 
coursing, freely on spiritual beings, Avdiich, he says, 
“ abundantly display the powers tliat belong to 
them,”^ there are portions of the Analects whicli 
confirm the impression that he did not readily venture 
into these extra-mundane regions, bleaveii itself, he 
once pointed out to an over-curious disciple, preserves 
an unbroken silence.’’ Interrogated “about serving the 
spirits of the dead,” he gave this striking answer : 
“ While you are rrot able to serve men, how can you 
serve their spirits ? ” And when “’Ko Loo added, ‘ I 
^venture to ask about death?’ he w'as answered, ‘While 
you do not know life, how can you know about 
death ? ^ Another instance of a similar reticence is 

presented by his conduct during an illne.ss. “The 
Master being very sick, •Tsze-Loo asked leave to pray 
for him. He said, ‘ May such a thing be done ? ’ 
Tszc-Loo replied, ‘ It may. In the prayers it is said. 
Prayer has been made to the spirits of the upper 
and lower worlds.’ The Master said, ‘ATy praying 
has been for a long time.’ ” ® I am unable to see “ the 
satisfaction of Confucius with himself,” which Dr 
Legge discovers in this reply. To me it appears 
simply to indicate the devout attitude of his mind, 

^ Liin Yu, vii. 20. ^ Yu, xvii. 19. 

^ Chmig Yuiig, 16. * xi. II. 

® Ibid., viL 34. 
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wliicli is evinced by many other passages in his con- 
versations. In short, though we may complain of 
the inclefihite character of the ftiith he taught, and 
wish that he had expressed himself more fully, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that Confucius had a deeply 
religious mind ; and that he looked with awe and 
reverence upon that power which he called by the 
name of “ Heaven,” which controlled the progress of 
events, and would not suffer the cause of truth to 
perish altogether. 

It is true, however, that he confined himself chiefly, 
and indeed almost entirely, to moral teaching. His 
main object undoubtedly was to inculcate upon his 
friends, and if j^ossiblc to introduce among tlie people 
at large, those great principles of ethics which he 
thought would restore the virtue and wellbeing of 
ancient times. Those principles are aptly summarised 
in the following vei’se : “ The duties of universal 
obligation are five, and the virtues wherewith they 
are practised are three. The duties are those betwepn 
sovereign and minister, betAveen father and son, 
l)etween husband and Avife, between elder brother and 
younger, and those belonging to the intercourse of 
friends. Those five are the duties of universal obliga- 
tion. Knowledge, magnanimity, and energy, these 
three are the A'irtues universally binding ; and the 
means by Avhich they carry the duties into practice is 
singleness.”^ In the Analects, “Gravity, generosity 
of soul, sincerity, earnestnes.s, and kindness,” arc said 
to constitute perfect virtue.* 

It is as an earnest and devoted teacher, both by 
example and by precept, of these and other virtues, 
> Chung Yung, xx. 8. * Lun Yu, xvii. 6. 
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that Confucius must be judged. And in order to assist 
the formatiojii Qf such a judgment, let us take his 
doctrine 0'E^%rocity, to which I shall* return in 
another pla^e; “ Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘Is there 
one word Avhich may serve as a rule of practice for all 
one’s life?’ The Master said, ‘Is not Eeciprocity 
such a word ? What you do not want done to your- 
self, do. not do to others.’”^ On a kindred topic he 
thus delivered his ojiinion : “ Some one said, ‘ What 
do you say concerning the principle that injury should 
be recompensed with kindness?’ The Master said, 
‘ With what, then, will you recompense kindness ? 
Recomjoense injury with justice, and recompense kind- 
ness with kindness.’ ” ^ 

If in the above sentence he may be thought to fall 
short of the highest elevation, there are some among 
his apophthegms, the point and excellence of which 
have, perhaps, never been surpassed. Take for in- 
stance these: — “The* superior man is catholic and 
no partizan. The mean man is a parti zan and not 
catholic.” “Learning Avithoxit thought is labour 
lost ; thought without learning is perilous.” ® Or 
these : — “I will not be afflicted at men’s not knowing 
me ; I Avill be afflicted that I do not know men. 

“ A scholar, wdiose mind is set on truth, and who is 
ashamed of bad clothes and. bad food, is not fit to be 
discoursed with.” ® “ The superior man is affable, but 
not adulatory ; the mean is adulatory, but not 
affable.”® “ Where the solid qualities are in excess 
of accomplishments, wo have rusticity; where the 

1 Ijnn Yu, XV. 23. < Ibid., i. 16. 

* Ibid., xiv. 26. ®Ibid., iv. 9. 

3 Ibid., ii. 14, 15. « Ibid., xiii. 23. 
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accomplishments arc in excess of the solid qualities, 
we have the manners of a clerk. "V^J^epi’dhe accom- 
plishments and solid qualities are equity Ijl^nded, wo 
then have the man of complete virtue."^ Lastly, I 
will qnote one wdiich, with a slight change of terms, 
might have emanated from the pen of Thomas 
Carlyle : “ There are tliree things of which the supe- 
rior man stands in awe : — He stands in awe 'of the 
ordinances of heaven ; he stands in awe of great men ; 
he stands in aw'e of the words of sages. The mean man 
does not know the ordinances of heaven, and conse- 
quently does not stand in awe of them. He is disre- 
spectful to great men. He makes sport of the words 
oi sages.' 

These, and various other recorded sayings, go far 
to explain, if not to justify, the unbounded ad- 
miration of his hxithful follower, Tszc-kung : “ Our 
Master cannot be attained to, just in the same way as 
the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a 
stair. Were our Master in the position of the prince 
of a State, or the chief of a family, we should find 
verified the description ivhich 1ms been given of a 
sage’s ride : — he would plant the people, and forth- 
with they would be established ; he ■would lead them 
on, and forthwith they would follow him ; he would 
make them happy, and fortliwdth multitudes would 
resort to his. dominions ; he would stimulate them, and 
lorthwith they would be harmonious. While he lived, 
he would be glorious. When, he died, he wmuld be 
bitterly lamented. How is it possible for him to be 
‘Attained to ? 

' tun Yu, vi. i6. * Itid., xvi. 8. ^ Ibid., six. 25. 
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Section II. — La6-tse.^ 

Concerning the life of La6-tsb, the founder of tluj 
smallest of the three sects of China (Confucians, Budd- 
hists, and Taouists), we have only the most meagre 
information. Scarcely anything is known either of 
his personal character or of his doctrine, except through 
his hook. His birth -year is unknown to us, and can 
only be approximately determined by means of the 
date assigned to his famous interview with his great 
contemporary, Confucius. This occurred in B.o. 517, 
when Lab-tse was very old. He ma.y, therefore, have 
been born about the year B.c. 600.^ All we can say 
of his career is, that he held an oflice in the State of 
Tscheu, that of “writer (or historian) of the archives.” 
When visited l)y Confucius, who was the master of a 
rival school, he is said to have addressed him in these 
terms : — “Those whom you talk al)Out are dead, and 
their bones are mouldered to dust ; only their words 
remain. When the superior man gets his time, lie 
mounts aloft; but when the time is against him, he 
moves as if his feet were euta,ngled. I have heard 
that a good merchant, though ho has rich treasures 
deeply stored, appears as if he were poor ; and that the 
superior man, whose virtue is complete, is yet to out- 
ward seeming stupid. Put away your proud air and 
many desires; ymur insinuating habit and wild will. 
These arc of no advantage to you. This 'is all which 
I have to tell you,” After this interview, Confucius 
thus expressed his opinion of the older philosopher to 

^ For authorities on La6-ts^, see vol. ii. chap, vi, section ii. 

^ Julien assigns B.c. 604 as the date, but confesses that he has 
authority but historical tradition. L, Y, V. xix. 
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Ilia disciples : — “I know liow birds can fly, bow fisbes 
can swim, and bow animals can run. But tbe runner 
may be snared, tbe swimmer may be booked, and the 
fb-er may be shot by tbe arrow. But there is tbe 
dragon. I cannot tell bow be mounts on tbe wind 
through the clouds and rises to heaven. To-day I 
have seen Lab-tse, and can only compare him to the 
dragon,” ^ 

Troubles in the State in wbicb be held office in- 
duced him to retire, and to seek tbe frontier. Here 
the officer in command requested him to write a 
hook, the result of Avhicli request was the Tab-tS- 
king. “No one knows,” says the Chinese historian, 
“ where be died. Lab-tsb was a bidden sage.” ^ 

To this very scanty historical information we may 
add .such indications as Lab-tsb himself has given us 
of his personality. ’One of these is- contained in the 
twentieth chapter of his work, .in which he tells us 
that while other men are radiant witli pleasure, he is 
calm, like a child that does not yet smile. He wavers 
to and fro, as one who knows not where to turn. 
Other men have abundance ; he is as it were deprived 
of all. He is like a stuj)id fellow, so confused does he 
feel. Ordinary men are enlightened ; he is obscure 
and troubled in mind. Like the sea he is forgotten, 
and driven about like one who has no certain resting- 
place. All other men are of use ; he alone is clownish 
like a peasant. He alone is unlike other men, but he 
honours the nursing Mother.® 

It is obvious that an estimate so depreciatory is not 
fo be taken literally. To understand its full signifi- 

' 0 . C., vol. i. Proleg. p. 65.— T. T. K., p. liii.— L. T.,p. iv. 

^ T. T. K, p. Ivi. 8 T. T. K., ch. xx. 



cance, it should be compared to the magnificent de- 
scription in Plato’s Thesetetus of the outward' appear- 
ance presented by the philosopher, who, in presence 
of practical men, is the jest alike of “Thracian hand- 
maids,” and of “ the general herd ; ” who is “ unac- 
quainted with his next-door neighbour;” who is 
“ ignorant of what is before him, and always at a loss ; ” 
and who is so awkward and useless when called on to 
perform some menial office, such as “packing up a 
bag, or flavouring a sauce, or fawning speech.” Yet 
this philosopher, like Lab-tsb, “lionours his nursing 
Mother;” he moves in a sphere of thought where 
men of the world cannot follow him, and where they 
in their turn are lost.' Just such a character as that 
drawm by Plato, Lab-tsb seems to have been. Liv- 
I ing in retirenient, and devoted to philosophy, he 
^ appeared to his- contemporaries an eccentric and in- 
competent person. ,Yct he says that they called him 
great, ^ which seems to imply that his reputation was 
already founded in his lifetime. 

One other reference to himself must not be omitted, 
for it evinces the serise he had of the nature of his 
work in the Avorld. “ My words,” so he writes in his 
paradoxical manner, “ are very easy to understand, 
very easy to follow, — no one in the world is able to 
understand them, no one is able to follow them. The 
words have an author, the works have one who enjoins 
them ; but he is not understood, therefore I am not 
understood.”®* On this Stanislas Julien observes, “There 
is not a word of Lab-tsb’s that has not a solid founda- 
tion. In fact? they have for their origin and basis 
Tab and Virtue.” ^ These expressions, then, suffice |0., 
‘ Theastetus, 174.17& ; » Cb. Ixvii. ^ Ch. ki. < L. T. V. p. 269, U;!: 
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show that La6-ts^ was not destitute of that sense df 
inspiration of which other great prophets have been 
so profoundly conscious. 


Section III. — Gautama Buddha.^ 
Subdivision i. The Historical Buddha. 

Were we to write the history of the Buddha according 
to the fashion of Buddhist liistorians, wc sliould have 
to begin our story several ages before his birth. For 
the theory of his disciples is, that during many millions 
of years, through an almost innumerable series of 
different lives, ho had been preparing himself for the 
great office of the saviour of humanity which he at 
length assumed. Only by the practice of incredible 
self-denial, and unbounded virtue, during all the 
long line of human births he was destined to undergo, 
could he become fitted for that consummate duty, the 
performance of which at last released him for ever from 
the bonds of existence. For the total extinction of 
conscious life, not its continuation in a better sphere, 
is, or at any rate was, the goal of the pious Buddhist. 
And it was the crowning merit of the Buddha, that 
he not only sought this reward for himself, but qualified 
himself by ages of endurance to enlighten others as 
to the way in which it might be earned. 

But we will not encumber ourselves with the pre- 

^ The following works may he advantageonsly consulted with refer- 
ejice to the Bfiddha Sakyamuni : — Notices on the Life of Shakya, by 
Kdrosi ; A»siHtic llesearches, vol. xx. part ii. p, 285 ; the Kgya 
Tch’er Rol Fa, par Ph. Ed. Foncanx ; Maimal of Buddhism ; 

IhgandePs Life or Legend of Gautama, the of the Burmese ; 

^jaba$ter’s Wheel of the Law ; and Koeppen's Eeligion des Buddha, vol. 

Some information will also he found in my article on “ Eecent 
J^tiMicatidns on Buddhism,” in the Theological Eevieio for July 1872. 
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historic Buddha, the tales of whose deeds are palpable 
fictions, but will endeavour to unravel the thread of 
genuine fact which probably runs through the accepted 
life of Sakyamuni in his final appearance upon eartb. 
And here we are met with a preliminary difficulty. 
That life is not giiaranteed by any trustworthy autho- 
rity. It cannot be traced back to any knowm disciple 
of Buddha, It cannot be shown to have been written 
within a century after his death, and it may have 
been Avritten later. Ancient, how’^ever, it undoubtedly 
is. For the separation of northern from southern 
Buddhism occurred at an early period in the history 
of the Church, probably about two hundred years 
after the death of its founder; and this life is the com- 
mon property of all sections of Buddhists. It was 
consequently current before that separation. But its 
antiquity does not make it trustworthy. On the 
contrary, it is constructed in accordance with an evi- 
dent design. Every incident has a definite dogmatic 
value, and stands in well-marked dogmatic relations 
to the rest. There is nothing natural or spontaneous 
about them. Everything has its proper place, and its 
distinct purpose. And it is useless to attempt to deal 
with such a life on the rationalistic plan of sifting the 
historical from the fabulous ; the natural and possible 
from the miraculous and impossible elements. The 
close intermixture of the two renders any such process 
hopeless. We are, in fact, with regard to the life of 
Gautama Buddha, much in the position that we 
should be in with regard to the life of Jesus Christ, 
had we no records to consult but the apocryphal gospels. 

Nevertheless, while holding that his biography can 
never now be written, it is by no means my intention 
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to imply that it is impossible to know anything about 
liim. On the contrary, a picture not wholly imagi- 
nary may 'unquestionably be drawn of the character 
and doctrines of the great teacher of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Let us venture on the attempt. 

An imposing array of scholars agrees in fixing tlic 
date of his death in B.c. 543, and as he is said to 
have lived eighty years, he would thus have been born 
in B.c. 623. Without entering now into the grounds 
of their inference, I venture to believe that they have 
thrown him back to a too distant date. 1 am more 
inclined to agree with Koppen, who would place his 
death from B.C. 480 to 460, or about two centuries 
before the accession of the great Luddhist king 
Asoka, Westergaard, it is true, would fix this event 
much later, namely, about B.c. 370., Supposing the 
former writer to be eorrcct in his conclusions, the active 
portion of the Buddha’s life would’ fall to the earlier 
years of the 5th century B.c.; and possibly to the 
conclusion of the 6th. His birth, about b.c. 560-540, 
occurred in a small kingdom of tlic north of India, 
entitled Kapilavastu. Of Avhat rank his parcjits may 
have been, the accounts before us do not enable us to 
say. -I’lie tradition according to which they were 
the king and queen of the country, I regard with 
Wassiljew as in all probability an invention intended 
to shed additional glory upon him. The boy is said 
to have been named Siddhartha, though possibly this 
also was due of the many titles bestowed on him by 
subsequent piety. At an e&'i^*' agi'i^ho felt — as so 
many young men of lofty character have always done 
— the hollowness of worldly pleasures, and withdrew 
himself from men to lead a solitary and ascetic life. 
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After he had satisfied the craving for self-torture, and 
subdued the lusts of the flesh, he came forth, full of 
zeal for the redemption of mankind, to proclaim a 
new and startling gospel. India was at that time, 
as always, dominated by the system of caste. The 
Buddha, boldly breaking through the deepest pre- 
judices of his countrymen, surrounded himself with 
a society in which caste was nothing. Let but a 
man or even a woman (for it is stated that at his 
sister’s request he admitted women) become his disciple, 
agree to renounce the world, and lead the life of an 
ascetic, and he or she at once lost either the privileges 
of a high caste, or the degradations of a low oiu!. 
Rank depended henceforth exclusively upon capacity 
for the reception of spiritual truth ; and the Immblcst 
individual might, by attending to and practising the 
teacher’s lessons, rise to the highest pdaccs in the, 
hierarchy. “Since the doctrine Avhich I teach,” lio 
is represented as saying in one of the Canonical 
Books, “is completely pure, it makes no distinction 
between noble and commoner, between rich and poor. 
It is, for example, like water, Avhich Avashes both 
noblemen and common people, both rich aitd poor, 
both good and bad, and purifies all without distinc- 
tion. It may, to take another illustration, be com- 
pared to fire, which consumes mountains, rocks, and 
all great and small objects between heaven and. ear tit 
Avithout distinction. Again, my doctrine is like 
heaven, inasmuch as there is room within it, without 
exception, for Avhomsoever it may be ; for men and 
Women, for boys and girls, for rich and poor.”^ This 
Avas the practical side of Sakyamuni’s great reform. 

' 1 W. u. T., p. 282. 
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Its theoretical side was this. Life was regarded by 
Indian devotees, not as a blessing, but as an unspeak- 
able misery. Deliverance from existence altogether, 
not merely transposition to a happier mode of exist- 
ence, was the object of their ardent longing. The 
Buddha did not seek to oppose this craving for anni- 
hilation, but to satisfy it. He addressed himself to 
the problem, How is pain produced, and how c£in it be 
extinguished ? And his meditations led him to what 
are termed “the four truths” — the cardinal dogma of 
Buddhism in all its forms. The four truths are 
stated as follows : — 

1. The existence of pain. 

2. The production of pain. 

3. The annihilation of pain. 

4. The way to the annihilatibn of pain. 

The meaning of the truths is this: — Pain exists; 
that is, all living beings arc subject to it ; its production 
is the result of the existence of such beings ; its anni- 
hilation is possible ; and lastly, the w.ay to attain that 
annihilation is to enter on the. paths opened to man- 
kind by Gautama Buddha. In other words, the way to 
avoid that awful series of succeeding births to which 
the Indian believed himself subject, was to adopt the 
monastic life ; to practise all virtues, more especially 
charity ; to acquire a profound knowledge of spiritual 
truths ; and, in fine, to follow the teaching of tlio 
Buddha, denounce the world, and you will — sooner* or 
later, according to your degree of merit — be freed from 
the curse of existence ; this seems to sum up, in brief, 
the gospel proclaimed with all the fervour of a great dis- 
covery by the new teacher. After about forty -five years 
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of public life devoted to j|iankmd, he died at the age of 
eighty, at Kusinagaja, dieply mourned by a few faith- 
ful disciples who had clustered around him, and no 
doubt regretted by many who had found repose ami 
comfort in his doctrines, and had been strengthened 
by his example. The names of his principal disciples 
become almost as familiar to a reader of Buddhist 
books 43 those of Peter, James, and J ohn, to a Christian. 
Maudgalyayana and Sariputtra, the eminent evan- 
gelists, and Ananda, the beloved disciple, the close 
friend and servant of the Buddha, are among the most 
prominent of this little group. With them rested the 
propagation of the faith, and the vast results, which in 
two centuries followed their exertions, prove that they 
were not remiss. The stories of the thousands who 
embraced the proffered salvation in the lifetime of the 
Buddha are pious fancies. It was the apostles and 
Fathers of the Clmrch who, while developing his 
doctrines and largely ’adding to their complexity and 
number, almost succeeded in rendering his religion 
the dominant creed of India. 

Such is, in my opinion, the sum total of our positive 
knowledge Avith regard to the life lived, and the truths 
taught, by this great figure in human history. The 
two points to which I have adverted — namely, the 
formation of a society apart from the world in whicli 
caste was nothing, and the hope held out of annihila- 
tion by the practice of virtues and asceticism — are too 
fundamental and too ancient to be derived from any 
but the founder. After all, ecclesiastical biographers, 
while they adorn their heroes with fictitious trappings, 
do not invent them altogether. A man from whose 
tuition great results have flowed, cannot be a small 
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maa ; something of those r€|ults must needs bo due 
to the impulse he has giv®. And if the Buddha 
must have ’taught something, must have inaugurated 
some reform, what is he more likely to have taught, 
than the way to the annihilation of pain % what reform 
more likely to have inaugurated, tlian the creation of 
a society held together by purely spiritual ties ? Botli 
are absolutely essential to Buddhism as we kpow it. 
Both are closely connected. For Buddhism would 
have had nothing to offer without the ho2)e of extinc- 
tion ; and this hope, while leading to the practice of an 
austere and religious life, can itself be fulfilled only by 
that life ; implying as it does a detachment from the 
bonds of carnality which hold us to this scene of suffer- 
ing. Thus, these corner-stones of Buddhism— flow- 
ing as they must have done from a. master-mind — 
may, with the higlmst probability, be assigned to its 
author. 

On one other point there is’ )io reason to call in 
question the testimony of the legend. We need not 
doubt that ho really was the pure, gentle, benevolent, 
and blameless man which that legend depicts him to 
have been. Even his enemies have not attempted 
(I believe) to malign his character. He stands before ; 
us as one of the few great leaders of humanity who ' 
seem endowed with every virtue, and free from 
every fault. 


Subdivision 2. The Mythical Buddha. 

Buddhistic authorities divide the life of their foun- 
der into twelve great periods, under which it will be 
convenient to treat of it ; — r 
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I . His descent froni heaven. 

2. His incarnation. 

3. His birth. 

4. His display of various accomplishments. 

5. His marriage, and enjoyment of domestic life. 

6. His departure from home, and assumption of tlio 

monastic character. 

7. h[is penances. 

8. His triumph over the devil. 

9. His attainment of the Buddhaship. 

10. His turning the Wheel of the Law. 

1 1 . His death. 

12. His cremation, and the division of his relies. 

I. Following, then, the guidance of the accepted 
legend, we must .begin with his resolution to be born on 
earth for the salvation of the world. After thousands 
of preparatory births, he was residing in a certain 
heaven called Tushita,” that being one of the numerous 
stages in the ascending series of the .abodes of the 
blessed. At length, the end of his sojourn in thi.s 
heaven arrived. He determined to quit the gods 
who were his companions there, and to be born 
on earth. Careful consideration convinced him that 
the monarch Suddhodana, and his queen, Maya 
Devi, alone possessed those pre-eminent qualifications 
which entitled them to become the parents of a 
Buddha. Suddhodana lived in the town of Kapila, 
and belonged to the royal family of the Sakyas, the 
only family which the Bodhisattva (or destined 
Buddha) had discovered by his examination to be 
free from faults by which it would have been dis- 
qualified to receive him as one of its members. H® 
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\vife, in addition to the most consummate beauty, was 
distinguished for every conjugal and feminine virtue. 
Here, then, was a couple worthy of the honour about 
to be conferred upon their house. 

,2. At this critical moment Maya had demanded, 
and obtained, the permission of the king to devote 
herself for a season to the practice of fasting and pen- 
ance. While engaged in these austeril.ieS) she dreamt 
that a beautiful white elephant approached her, pene- 
trated her side, and entered her womb. At this very 
time, Bodhisattva actually descended in the shape of 
a white elepliant, and took up his abode within her 
body. On wnxking, she related the dream to her hus- 
band, who called upon the official Brahmans to inter- 
pret it. They declared it to be of good augury. The 
queen, they said, carried in her wnmb a being who 
would either be a “’Wheel King,” or Sovereign of the 
whole w^orld ; or if he took to a monastic career, would 
become a Buddha. All things xvent wnll during 
Maya’s pregnancy. According to all accounts she 
underwent none of the discomforts incidental to that 
state. One writer states that “her soul enjoyed a 
perfect calm, the sweetest happiness; fatigue and 
weariness never affected her unimpaired health.” 
Another remarks that she enjoyed “ the most perfect 
health, and was free from fainting fits.” An addi- 
tional gratification lay in the fact, that she was able 
to see the infant Bodhisattva sitting calmly in his 
place within her person. 

3. Ten months having passed (a Buddha always takes 
ten), the queen expressed a desire to walk in a beauti- 
ful garden called Lumbini ; and, with the king’s ready 
permission, proceeded thither with her attendants. 
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In this garden the hour of her delivery came on. 
Standing nnder a tree (the ficus religiosa), wbich 
courteously lowered its branches that she might hold 
on by them during labour, she gave birth to the 
child who was afterwards to be the first of human- 
kind. Gods from heaven received him wlien born, 
and he himself at once took several steps forward, 
and exclaimed : “ This is my last birth — there shall be 
to me no other state of existence : I am the greatest 
of all beings.” Ananda, his cousin, and afterwards 
his disciple, w’as born at the same moment. Maya, 
notwithstandino; lier excellent health, died seven davs 
after her child’s birth. This was not from any 
physical infirmity, but because it is the invariable 
rule that the mother of a Buddha should die at that 
exact time. '.l%e reason of this, according to tln^ 
Lalitavistara, is,, that when the' Buddha became a 
wandering monk hey heart w'ould break. Otlier 
respectable authorities aasert, that the womb in which 
a Bodhisattva has lain is like a sanctuary where a 
relic is enshrined. “No human being can again 
occupy it, or use it.” ^ * Maya was born again in one of 
the celestial regions, and the infant was confided to 
her sister, his aunt Prajapati, or Gautami, who Avas 
assisted in the care of her charge by thirty- two 
nurses. He was christened Sarvarthasiddha, usually 
shortened into Siddhartha. He is also known as 
Gautama Buddha, by which name he is distinguished 
from other Buddhas ; as Sakyamuni, the hermit of 
the Sakya race ; as the Tathagata, he who Avalks in 
the footsteps of his predecessors ; as Bhagavat, Lord ; 
and by other honorific titles. 

1 P. A., No. III. p. 27. 
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Soon after the birtli of the Bodbisattva, he was 
visited and adored by a very eminent Risbi, or 
hermit, known as Asita (or Kapiladevila), who pre- 
dicted his future greatness, but wept at the thought 
that he himself was too old to see the day when the 
law of salvation would be taught by the infant whom 
he had come to contemplate. 

4 . When the appropriate age for the marrkge of 
the young prince arrived, a Avife, possessing all the 
perfections requisite for so excellent a husband, was 
sought. She was found in a maiden named Gopa (or 
Yasodhara), the daughter of Dandapani, one of the 
Sakya race. An unexpected obstacle, hoAvever, arose. 
The father of the lovely Gopa complained that 
Siddhaitha’s education had been grossly neglected, 
and that he Avas wanting alike in literary accomplish- 
ments and in musculhr proficiency — tilings Avhich were 
invariably demanded of the husbands of Sakya 
princesses. It does, indeed, appear that Suddhodana 
had taken little pains to cultivate his son’s abilities, 
and that he had mainly confined liimsolf to the care 
of his personal safety by surrounding him AAuth 
attendants. Accordingly, he asked the prince AAdicther 
he thought he could exhibit his skill in those branches 
of knoAvledge, the mastery of Avhich Dandapani had 
declared to be a necessary condition of his consent. 
Siddhartha assured his father that he could ; and in a 
regular competitive examination, Avhich Avas thereupon 
held, he completely defeated the other princes, not 
only in writing, arithmetic, and such matters, but in 
wrestling and archery. In the last art, especially, he 
gained a signal victory, by easily wielding a bow 
which none of the others could manage. 
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5. Gopa was now won, and conducted by her hus- 
band to a magnificent palace, where, surrounded by a 
vast harem of beautiful women, he spent some years 
of his life in the enjoyment of excessive luxury. ]3ut 
worldly pleasure was not to retain him long in its 
embrace. 

6. A crisis in his life was now approaching, Sutl- 
dhodana had been warned that Siddhartha would 
assume the ascetic character if four objects were to 
meet his sight : an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and 
a recluse. Suddhodana, who wmuld have much pre- 
ferred his son being a universal monarch to his becom- 
ing a Buddha, anxioinsly endeavoured to guard him 
from coming across these things. But all was in vain. 
One day, when driving in the town, he perceived a 
wrinkled, decrepit, and miserable old man. Having 
inquired of the coachman what this strange creature 
was, and having learnt from him that he was only 
suffering the general fate of humanity, the Bodhis- 
attva Avas much affected ; and, full of sad thoughts, 
ordered his chariot to be turned homewards. Meeting 
on tw'o other occasions, likewise wlien driving, with a 
man emaciated by sickness, and with a corpse, he 
Avas led to still further reflections on the Avretchedness 
of the conditions under Avhich wo live. Prepared by 
these meditations, he yielded completely to the ten- 
dencies aroused within him when, on a fourth excur- 
sion, he came across a monk. The aspect of this man 
-—his calmness, his dignity, his downcast eyes, his 
decent deportment— filled him with desire to abandon 
the world like him. 

The die was cast. Nothing could now retain the 
Bodhisattva, at this time a young man of nine-and- 
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t^nty, from the course that approved itself to his 
couscience. , In vain did his father cause his palace 
to he surrounded with guards. In vain did the 
ladies of the harem (acting under instructions) 
deploy their most ravishing arts to captivate and to 
amuse him. His resolution was finally fixed by a 
singular circumstance. The beautiful damsels who 
ministered to him had sought to engage his attention 
by an exhibition of the most graceful dancing, accom- 
panied by music, displaying their forms before his 
eyes as they executed their varied movements. But 
the Boddhisattva, deep in his meditations, was wholly 
unalFected. He fell asleep ; and the women, bafiled in 
their attempts and Avearied out, soon followed his 
example. But in the course of the night the prince 
awoke. And then the sight of these girls, slumbering 
in all sorts of ungainly and ungraceful-postures, utterly 
disgusted him. Summoning a courtier, named Chan- 
daka, he ordered him at once to prepare his favourite 
horse Kantaka, that he might quit the city of his 
fathers, and lead the life of a humble recluse. But 
before thus abandoning his home, there was one painful 
parting to be gone through. One tie still held liim to 
the world. His wife had just become a mother. 
Anxious to see his infant son, Eahula, before his 
departure, he gently opened the door of his wife’s 
apartment. He found her sleeping with one hand 
OA’-er the hetul of the child. He would fain have taken 
a last look at his little boy, but fearing that if he with- 
drew the mother’s hand she would awahe and hinder his 
departure, he retired without approaching the bed. 
In the dead of night, mounted on Kantaka, and with 

the one attendant whom he had taken into the secret, 
von I. r 
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lie managed to leave Kapilavastu unperceived, never 
to return to it again till lie bad attained tbe full 
dignity of a Buddba. 

7. Having sent back Cbandaka with tbe horse, tbe 
Boddbisattva commenced, alone and unaided, a course 
of austerities fitted to prepare him for bis great 
duty. Pie tried Brabminical teachers, but was soon 
dissatisfied with their doctrine. Five of the disciples 
of one of these teachers followed him for six years in 
the homeless and wandering life he now began. He 
adopted the most rigid asceticism, reducing his body 
to the last degree of feebleness and emaciation. But 
this too discovered itself to his mind as an error. He 
took to eating again, and regained his strength, where- 
upon the five disciples left him, viewing him as a man 
who had weakly abandoned his principles. 

8. After this period of gradual approach to the re- 
quired perfection, tljie Boddbisattva went to Bodhi- 
manda, the place appointed for his reception of the 
Buddhaship. Here he had to withstand a furious 
attack by the demon Mara, avIio first endeavoured to 
annihilate him by his armies, and then to seduce him 
by the fascinations of his three daughters. But 
Gautama withstood his male and female adversaries 
with equal calmness and success. Of the latter he 
had possibly had enough in his princely palace. 

9. All these trials having been surmounted, he 
placed himself under the Bodhi (or Intelligence) tree, 
and there, engaging in the most intense meditations, 
gradually reached the intellectual and moral height to- 
Avards which he had long been climbing. He was now 
in possession of Bodhi, or that complete and perfect 
knowledge Avhich constitutes a Buddha. He was thus 
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lit to teach the law of salvation, but the Lalitavistara 
i-cpresents him as still doubting for a moment whether 
lie siiould engage in a task which he feared would be 
thankless and unavailing. Men, he thought, would be 
incapable of receiving so sublime a doctrine, and he 
would incur fatigue and make exertions in vain. 
Silence and solitude recommended themselves at this 
moment to his spirit. But from a resolution so tlisas- 
trous he was turned aside by the intercession of the 
god Brahma. 

IQ. He proceeded accordingly to “ turn theWheel of 
the Law,” or to preach to others, during the forty-five 
remaining years of Ids long life, the truths lie had ar- 
rived at liimself. The current lives speak, in their exag- 
gerated manner, of his magnificent receptions by the 
kings whose countries he visited, and of the thousands 
of converts whom he’ made by his preaching, or who, 
in technical language, obtained I^irvana tlirough liim. 
His father and the other members of his family were 
among his followers. But among the first-fruits of 
liis teaching were the five Brahmans who had aban- 
doned him when he had relaxed' in his ascetic habits. 
These, on first perceiving him, spoke of him with con- 
tempt as a glutton and a luxurious fellow spoilt by 
softness. But his personal presence filled them with 
admiration, and they at once acknowledged his per- 
lect wisdom. During this time the two orders of 
monks and nuns, with their strict regulations enforc- 
ing continence and temperance, were founded. 
Gautama’s aunt and nurse, Prajapati, was the first 
abbess; the Buddha, who had intended to exclude 
women from his order, having consented to admit them 
at her request. Eahula, his son, received the tonsure. 
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I I. After he had firmly established his law in the 
hearts of many devoted disciples, the Buddha “ entered 
Nirvana ” at the age of eighty, at Kusinagara. That 
his death was deeply mourned by the friends who had 
hung upon his lips, and had drawn their knowledge 
of religious truth from him, need not be related, 

1 2. A pompous account is given of his funeral rites, 
of which it will be sufficient to mention here that his 
body was laid upon a pyre, and burnt after the man- 
ner of burning in use for Ohakravartins, or Universal 
Monarchs. The princes of Kusinagara wished to keep 
his relics to themselves; but seven kings, each of 
whom demanded a share, made tlireatening demon- 
strations against them, and after some quarrelling it 
was agreed to distribute the relics among the whole 
number, Thejt were therefore divided into eight por- 
tions, the royal • family of each country taking one. 
A dagoba, or monument, was erected over them in 
each of the capitals governed by these royal Bud- 
dhists, 

Of the numerous stories that are told with regard to 
the effects of the Buddha’s preaching, of the amazing 
miracles he is said to have performed, and of the 
wonders reported to have happened at his death and 
his cremation, there will be an opportunity of speaking j 
in another place. For the present, it is enough to 
relate the legend of his life in its main features, 
according to the version piously believed by the 
millions of human beings who — in China, Tartary, 
Mongolia, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, and Cejdon — look 
to him as their lawgiver and their saviour. 
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Section IV. — Zarathustra.* 

Slaves, condemned to make bricks witbont straw, 
would hardly have a more hopeless task than he who at- 
teifapts to construct, from the materials now before him, 
a life of Zarathustra. Eminent as we know this great 
prophet to have been, the details of his biography 
have been lost for ever. His name and his doctrines, 
with a few scattered hints in the G^thS.s, are all that 
remain on record concerning the personality of a man 
who Avas the teacher of one great branch of the Aryan 
race, and whose religion, proclaimed many centuries, 
possibly even a thousand years, before Christ taught 
in Galilee, was a great and powerful faith in the days 
when Marathon was fought, and is not even now ex- 
tinct. We will gather from these fragmentary sources 
Avhat knowledge we can of the Iranian prophet, but 
we will refuse to fill up the void created by the ab- 
sence of Instorical documents with ingenious hypo- 
theses or subtle speculations. 

Something approaching to a Ipit of biogi:aphy is to 
be found in the opening verses of the fifth GAth4, 
which are to this efiect : — 

“ It is reported that Zarathustra Spitama possessed 
the best good; for Ahura Mazda granted him all 
that may be obtained by means of a sincere worship*, 
lor ever, all that promotes the good life, and he gives 
the same to .all those who keep the words and perform 
the actions enjoined by the good religion. 

‘‘ ThusCm^^ Kava Vistaspa, Zarathustra’s com- 
panion, and the most holy Frashaostra, who prepare the 

' For an account of all that is to be made out concerning this prophet, 
tee Haug’s Parsees, p. 250-264. 
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right paths for the faith which He who Liveth gave 
unto the priests of fii-e, faithfully honour and adore 
Mazda according to his (Zarathustra’s) mind, with lux 
Avords and his works ! 

“ Pourutscliista, the Hetchataspadin, the most holy 
one, the most distinguished of the daughters of Zara- 
thustra, formed this doctrine, as a reflection of tlie 
good ‘mind, the true and wise one.” ^ 

Here we find an allusion to the interesting fact that 
Zarathustra had a daughter who contributed to the 
formation of the Parsee creed. The phrase, most 
distinguished of the daughters, probably does not 
mean that the prophet Avas the father of several 
daughters, but merely that this one was celebrated us 
his coadjAitor. Spiegel has in vain endeavoured to 
discover the name of this lady’s husband, but it seems 
to be dou])tful- Avhether anything is known of her 
matrimonial relations. The fact Avhich it concerns ns 
to notice is, that already in these primitive ages wt' 
have a female saint appearing on the scene. In addi- 
tion to St Pourutscliista, mention is made of two 
disciples, who were evidently leaders in the apos- 
tolic band. The evangelic ardour of Frashaostra is 
touched upon in the preceding G^thd, where it is 
stated that “he Avished to visit my Highlands (f.c., 
Bactria) to propagate there the good' religion,” and 
Ahura Mazda is implored to bless his undertaking. 
Kava Vistaspa is celebrated in the same place as 
having obtained knowledge which the living Wise 
One himself had discovered.* The names of both arc 

^ Yasna liii. 1-3. The translations contained in this section are taken 
either from Dr Hang’s F. G., or his Parsecs. Here and there I have 
ventured to amend his English without altering the sense. 

2 Ibid., li. 16, 17. — Parsees, p. 161. 



well known, being frequently mentioned in the GiUhis. 
They appear to have been intimate associates of the 
prophet. Thus a supposed inquiry is addressed to 
Zarathustra, “ Who is thy true friend in the great 
WQi'k ? wlio will publicly proclaim it ? ” and the 
answer is, “ Kava Vistaspa is the man who will do 
this.”^ And Frashaostra is spoken of as having 
received from God, in company with the speaker 
(probably the proph(^t himself), “ the distinguished 
creation of truth.” ^ It is added, “ for all time will we 
be thy messengers,” or in other words. Evangelists. 

Not only do we obtain from tlie G4thas a glimpse 
of Zarathustra attended by zealous disciples, eager 
to proclaim the good tidings he brought : avc learn 
loipething also of the opposition he encountered 
from the adherents of the older faith. And since 
he actually names ’himself in the course of one of 
these compositions, which bears every appearance of 
genuineness and antiquity, we need not doubt the 
authenticity of the picture therein given of his rela- 
tions to these opponents. They were the adherents 
of the old Devas, the gods whom Zarathustra de- 
throned polytheists, averse to this unheard-of 
introduction of monotheism into their midst. And 
they formed^ least during a part of the prophet’s 
lifetime, pfiossibly during the Avhole of it, by far 
the stronger party, for he refers to them in these 
terms 

“ To what country shall I go ? where shall I take 
refuge ? what country gives shelter to the master 
(Zarathustra) and his companion ? None of the ser- 
vants pay reverence to me, nor do the wicked rulers 

' Yasna, xlvi. 14* Ibid., xlix. 8. 
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of the country. How shall I worship thee further, 
living Wise One ? 

" I knoAv that I am helpless. Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me) ; 1 implore thee weep- 
ing, thou living God who gran test happiness as a 
friend gives ct present to his friend. The good of the 
good mind is in thy own possession, thou True 
One I . . . 

“ The sway is given into the hands of the priests 
and prophets of idols, who, by their atrocious actions, 
endeavour to destroy the life of man. . . . 

“ To him who makes this very life increase by 
means of truth to the utmost for me, who am Zara- 
thustra myself, to such an one the first (earthly) and 
the other (spiritual) life will be granted as a reward 
together with all good things tct be had on the im- 
perishable earth. Thou, living Wise One, art the very 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent ; thou, 
who art my friend, 0 Wise One ! " ^ 

And elsewhere we come across this exclamation : 
“What help did Zarathustra receive, when he pro- 
claimed the truths ? What did he obtain through the 
good mind ? ” ^ 

And the piteous question is put to Ahura Mazda : 
“Why has the truthful one so few adherents, while 
all the mighty, who are unbelievers, follow the Liar in 
great numbers ? ” ^ 

These simple and natural verses point to a prophet 
who was — for a time at least — without honour in his 
own country. Whereas the later representations of 
his career depict him as the triumphant revealer of a 

1 Yasna, xlvi. I, 2, M, 19. * Ibid., slix. 12. ^ xlvii. 4. 
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new faith, before whose words of power the “ Devas,” 
or gods of polytheism, flee in terror and dismay, we 
meet with him here in the character of a persecuted 
and lonely man, unsupported by the authorities of his 
nation, opposed by a powerful majority, and imploring, 
in the distress and desolation of his mind, the all- 
powerful assistance of his God. Such is the reality ; 
iiow widely it differs from the fiction we have .already 
seen. But as is always the case with great prophets, 
who are rejected in their own days and honoured after 
their death, the reality is forgotten ; the fiction is 
univei'sally accepted. 

Little need be said of the doctrines taught by 
Zarathustra. His main principle is belief in the one 
great God, Ahura Mazda, whom he substitutes for 
the many gods of the ancient Aryans. He was in 
fact the author of a monotheistic reformation. The 
Avorshippers of these deities are often referred to in 
opprobrious terms, more especially as “ liars,” or 
“ adherents of lies,” while the devotees of Ahura ar'c 
spoken of as the good, or as those who are in possession 
of the truth. It is only through the spirit of lying 
that the godless seek to do harm ; through the true 
and wise God they cannot do it.^ This God, the 
friend of the prophet, is honoured in language of 
deep and simple adoration ; not Avith the mere vapid 
epithets of praise which become common in the later 
sections of the Zend-Avesta. Zarathustra feels him- 
self entirely under his protection, and describes 
himself as ready to preach Avhatever truths this great 
Spirit may instruct him to declare. 

Beyond this great central dc^ma — which he an- 
' Yasiia, xlvii. 4. 
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novtuces with all the fervour of a discoverer — -there is 
nothing of a very distinctive kind in his theology. The 
doctrine of a separate evil spirit opposed to Ahura 
Mazda does not hold in the Gith&s that place which 
it afterwards obtained in the sacred literature of the 
Parsees. Dr Hang considers that Zarathustra held 
merely a philosophical dualism, the two principles of 
existence — bad and good — being united in the supreme 
nature of the ultimate Deity. From this great and all- 
wise Being every good thing emanates. He is the 
inspirer of his prophet ; the teacher of his people ; the 
counsellor in the many perplexing tpiestions that 
harass the minds of his worshippers. To him the 
pious soul resorts in trouble ; by him both earthly 
possessions and spiritual life are granted to those who 
rightly seek him. xihura Mazda is the true God; 
and there is no other God but AhUra Mazda. 

Section V. — Mahomet.' 

' The last man who has obaincd the rank of a prophet 
is Mohammed, or Mahomet, the son of Abdallah and 
Amina. Since his time none has succeeded in found- 
ing a great, and at the same time an independent 
religion. Many have wrought changes in pre-existing 
materials ; but no one has built from the foundation 
upwards. The religion of Mahomet, though com- 
pounded of heathen, J udaic, and Christian elements, 
is not a mere reformation of any of the faiths in 

^ The source from which this ^otice is mainly drawn is Spreiiger, 
“ Das Lebeii uud die Lehre des Mbhamined,” 3 vols. In addition to 
this I have consulted Muir’s “Life of Mahomet Caussin de Percival, 
“Les Arabesj ” Gustav Weil, “ Iviohammed der Prophet,” and other 
works. The facts here stated will generally be found in Sprenger. 
The translations of Koranic passages are taken from RodwelPs Koran. 
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which these constituents were found. It depends for 
its original sanction upon none of these, hut derives 
its raison d’Mre exclusively from the direct inspira- 
tion of its author. 

. This prophet was born at Mecca in 571, and was 
tlie posthumous child of Abdallah, by his wife 
Amina. His motlier died wdien he was six years old, 
and he was then taken charge of bv his grandfather 
Abd-al-Mottalib, wdio, dying in two years, left the 
child to the care of his son Abu Talib. Mahomet was 
poor, and had to work for his living in a very humble 
occupation. In process of time, however, he obtained 
a comfortable employment in the service of a rich 
wddoAv, named Khadija, wdio was engaged in business, 
and w'hom he served in the capacity of commercial 
traveller ; or at first perhaps in a* lotver situation. 
His mercenary relation to her was soon superseded 
by a tenderer bond. He married her in 595, she 
being then thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of age, 
and fifteen years older than himself. She Avas evi- 
dently a woman of strong character, and retained an 
unbroken hold upon the affection of Mahomet until 
her death in 619. He subsequently married many 
wives, of whom Ayisha Avas the most intimate Avith 
him ; but none of them appears to have exercised so 
mAtch influence upon his character as Khadija. 

She it Avas who Avas the first to believe in the 
divine inspiration which her husband began to dis- 
close in the year 612, at the mature age of forty ; and 
she it was who encouraged and comforted the rising 
prophet during his early years of trouble and persecu- 
tion. His first revelation was received by him in 
612. It purported to be dictated by the angel 
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Gabriel, who was Mahomet’s authority for the whole 
of the Koran. 

“ Recite thou,” thus spoke his heavenly instructor, 
“in the name of thy Lord who created; — created 
man from clots of blood : — Recite thou 1 For thy 
Lord is the most beneficent, who hath taught the use 
of the pen ; — hath taught man that which ho knoweth 
not.”^ . 

After this first reception of the word of God, 
Mahomet passed through that period of extreme de- 
pression and gloom which appears to be the universal 
lot of thoughtful characters, and which Mr Carlyle 
has designated “ the Everlasting No.” For many 
months he received no more revelations, and in his 
despondency ho entertained a wish to throw himself 
down from high mountains, but was prevented by the 
appearance of the angel Gabriel.* In time another 
communication came to strengthen him in his work ; 
and revelations now began to pour down abundantly. 
His earliest disciples, besides his wife and his daughters, 
Avere his cousin Ali, and the slave Zayd, whom he had 
adopted as a son. By and by he obtained other im- 
portant converts, among whom were Abu Bakr, Zobayr, 
and Othman, afterwards the Chalif. 

His earliest revelations were inoffensive to the 
Meccans ; and it was only when he began to preach 
distinctly the tmity of God, the resurrection, and re- 
sponsibility to the Deity, that opposition was aroused. 
Persecution followed upon disapproval. Some of 
Mahomet’s followers wer^>com^lied to take refuge 
in Abyssinia, and he him|^||*t6ld the Meccans in- 
structive legends of nationl^^om God had destroyed 
VK., p., xevi. 
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for their wickedness in rejecting the prophets who had 
been sent to them. In 6i6, however, Mahomet was 
guilty of a relapse, for he published a revelation re- 
cognising three Meccan idols, Lat, Ozza, and Mauah, 
as intercessors with Allah. In consequence of this 
concession to their faith, the Korayschites — his own 
tribe — fell down on their faces in adoration of Allah, 
and the exiles in Abyssinia returned to their native 
land. But the prophet was soon ashamed of the 
weakness by which he had purchased public support. 
The verse was struck out of the Koran, and the passing 
recognition of idolatry attributed to the suggestion of 
the devil. Tradition assigns to this occasion the fol- 
lowing verses : — 

“ We have not sent any apostle or prophet before 
thee, among whose desires Satan injected not some 
wrong desire ; but God shall bring to nought that 
which Satan bad suggested. Thus shall God affirm 
his revelations, for God is Knowing, Wise I That he 
may make that which Satan hath injected, a trial to 
those in whose hearts is a disease, and udiose hearts 
are hardened.” * 

After his renewed profession of Monotheism, 
Mahomet and his followers were naturally sulqected 
to renewed persecution. Conversions, however, did 
not cease ; and that of Omar, in 617, was of great 
importance to the nascent community. Yet matters 
were at last pushed to extremities by the unbelievers. 
Mahomet’s family, the Haschimites, were excluded from 
all commercial and ^i^l intercourse by the other 
Korayschites, and cona^i^ed to withdraw into their 
own quarter. This state bjFquarantine probably la.sted 

I K. p. 593.~^ra xxii. 51, 52. 
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from the autumn of 617 to that of 619. At its con- 
clusion Mahomet lost his wife Khadija, and his uncle 
Abu Talib, who had given him protection. 

He wiis now exposed to many insults and much 
annoyance. The insecurity in which he lived at 
Mecca forced him to seek supporters elsewhere. Now 
the Caaba or holy stone at Mecca was the scene of an 
annual* pilgrimage from the surrounding country. 
Mahomet made use of the advent of the pilgrims in 
621 to enlist in his cause six inhabitiints of Medina, 
who are reported to have bound themselves to him by 
the following vow : — Not to consider any one equal to 
Allah ; not to steal ; not to be unchaste ; not to kill 
their children ; not wilfully to calumniate ; to obey 
the prophet’s orders in equitable matters. Paradise 
was to be the gUerdon of the strict observance of this 
vow, which from the place where it was taken was 
called the first Akaba. In the following year, 622, 
Mahomet met seventy-two men of Medina by night at 
the same ravine, and the oath now taken was the 
second Akaba. The believers swore to receive the pro- 
phet and to exiiend their property and their blood in 
his defence. Twelve of the seventy -two disciples 
were selected as elders, the prophet following therein 
the example of Christ. 

A place of refuge from the hostility of their 
countrymen was now open to the rising sect. All the 
Moslems w^ho were able and willing gradually found 
their way to Medina. At length none of the intend- 
ing emigrants remained at Mecca but the prophet 
himself and his two friends Abu Bakr, and Ali. The 
designs of the Korayschites against Mahomet’s life 
failed, and he effected his esca|ie to a cave at some 
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little distance from Mecca, and in the opposite 
direction from Medina. Here he I'emained in con- 
cealment with Abu Bakr for three days, the daughter 
of the latter bringing food for both. After this 
time a guide brought three camels with which they 
proceeded in safety to Medina. The prophet reached 
Koba, a village just outside it, on the 14th of 
September 622. He remained here three days, and 
received the visits of his adherents in Medina every 
day. This was the celebi'ated Hegira, or flight, from 
which the Mussulman era is dated. 

In the course of a year, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Medina had adopted Islam, and a little later 
those who remained heathens were either compelled 
or persuaded to embrace, or at least to submit to, the 
new creed and its apostle. The Jewt? alone retained 
their ancient religion. But M'hile Mahomet was thus 
successful with Medina, he was still exposed to the 
bitter hostility of Mecca. War between the two 
cities was the result of the hospitality accorded to 
him by the former. Mahomet, who now united in 
his person the temjioral and s’piritual supremacy in 
his adopted home, did not shrink from the contest, 
but carried it on witli vigour and success. In the 
year 624, having gone in pui'suit of a Meccan cara- 
van, he met the army^ of the Korayschites at Badr, 
and defeated them; although he had not much more 
than 300 men, while they commanded from 900 to 
1000. In the following ymar indeed the Moslems 
were defeated in the battle of Ohod; but in 627 the 
siege of Medina, undertaken by Abu Sofyan at the 
head of 10,000 men, ; vras raised after three weeks 
without serious loss-sQ^-either side. 
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Notwithstanding the enmity of its inhabitants, 
Mecca still retained in the eyes of Mahomet and his 
disciples its ancient prerogative of sanctity. The 
Kibla, or point towards which the Moslem was to 
turn in prayer, had for a time been Jerusalem ; Ixit 
Mahomet had restored this privilege to his native 
town two years after the Hegira, There too was 
the sacred stone, no less venerated by the pious 
worshipper of Allah than by the adherents of Lat, 
Ozza and Manah ; and thither it was that the 
religious pilgrimage had to bo performed, for 
Mahomet had no intention of giving up this part of 
his ancestral faith. He was desirous in the spring of 
628 of performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
Koreish, however, came out to meet him with an 
army, determined ‘to preclude his entrance to the city. 
The design was therefore abandoned ; but an impor- 
tant treaty was concluded between Mahomet and 
Sohayl, who acted as envoy from Mecca. By this 
compact both parties agreed to abstain from all 
hostilities for ten years ; Mahomet was to surrender 
fugitives from Mecca, but the Meccans were not to 
surrender fugitives from him ; no robbery Avas to be 
practised; it was open to any one to make an alliance 
with either party ; Mahomet and his followers were 
to be permitted to enter Mecca for three days in the 
following year for the festival. After making this 
agreement Mahomet, yielding to circumstances, 
performed the ceremonies of the festival at Hodaybiya 
near Mecca, and then withdrew. 

The treaty caused great dissatisfaction among the 
MoMems, as well it might ; and the humiliation Avas 
heightened when the prophet, sho-rtly after making 
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it, was compelled to fulfil its provisions by giving Up 
certain proselytes who had fled to him from Mecca, 
Kevertheless his power continued to grow, and a tribe 
residing near Mecca took advantage of the treaty to 
coiielude an alliance with him. 

Mahomet now began to place himself on n level 
with crowned heads. In 62S he had a seal made 
with the inscription upon it: “Mahomet the. mes- 
senger of God.” Furnished wfith this official Seal, 
he despatched six messengers with letters to the 
Emperor Heraclius; to the King of Abyssinia; to 
the Shah of Persia ; to Mokawkas, lord of Alexandria ; 
to Harith the Ghassanite chief; and to Hawda in 
Yamama, a provdnee of Arabia. Tiui purport of all 
these missives was an exhortation to the various 
sovereigns and chiefs to embrace the new religion, 
and a promise that God would reward them, if they 
(lid, with a warning that they would bear the’ guilt 
of their subjects if they did not. 

In the same year Mahomet besieged the town of. 
Chaybar, whose inhabitants were Jews. Many of 
them were killed ; the rest were permitted to Avith- 
draAV AV'ith their families. Kinana, their chief, AA^as 
executed ; and his Avife Cafyya was added to the 
already numerous harein of the victor. 

The folloAving year, 629, witnessed the perfor- 
mance by the Moslems of the pilgrimage to Mecca 
for the first time since the Hegira. The prophet 
summoned ‘those who had accompanied him to 
Hodaybiya the year before to go with him noAV. The 
Koreish, according to the stipulations of the treaty, 
1 ^ 1 ^ the city ; the Moslems entered it, performed 

tJieir devotidnS) and retired after three , days. This 

-■ '^VOL, n,' ' Q 
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year was also marked by a signal victory over a 
Ghassanite chief, wbo had executed a Mussulman 
envoy. 

In January 630, taking advantage of the invitation 
of an allied tribe who had quarrelled with Mecca, 
Mahomet quitted Medina with a large army for the 
purpose of taking that city. The exploit was 
facilitated by the desertion of the general of the 
Koreish, Abd Sofydn, who privately escaped to the 
Moslem camp and made his confession of faith. 
Next day the forces of the prophet entered Mecca 
with scarcely any resistance. In the following year 
he laid down the terms upon w^hieh the conquered 
city was to be dealt with. Abu Ilakr, accompanied 
by 300 Moslems, was sent to Mecca as leader of the 
pilgrims. Ali'was charged to make the proclamation 
to the people which is found in' the 9th Sura of the 
Koran. 

“An Immunity from God and his Apostle to those 
with whom ye are in league, among the Polytheist 
Arabs 1 (those who join gods with God). Go ye, 
therefore, at large in the land four months : but 
know that God ye shall not weaken ; and that those 
who believe not, God will put to shame — And a 
proclamation on the part of God and his Apostle to 
the people on the day of the greater pilgrimage, that 
God is free from any engagement with the votaries of 
other gods with God as is his Apostle ! If therefore 
ye turn to God it will be better for yoii ; but if ye 
turn back then know that ye shall not weaken God : 
and to those who believe not, announce thou a 
grievous punishment. But this concerneth not those 
Polytheists with whom ye are in league, and who shall 
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litave afterwards in no way failed you, nor aide^i any- 
one against you. Observe, therefore, engagement 
with them through the whole time of their treaty : 
for God lovcth those who fear him. And when the 
sacred months are passed, kill those who join other 
gods with God wherever ye shall find them ; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for them with 
every kind of ambush ; but if they shall convert,- and 
observe pra3^er, and pay the obligatory arms, then let 
them go their way, for God is gracious, merciful. 
If any one of those Avho join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum, that he may 
hear the Word of God, and then let him reach his 
place of safety. Tliis, for that they are people devoid 
of knowledge.”^ 

Without quoting the proclamation at full length, 
wc may observe that in substance the terms granted 
were these. Those of the heathen Avith Avhom 

j* 

treaties had been made Avere informed that tlicy 
should bo free for four months, 'rhese are the 
“sacred months” alluded to in the text, and AA’hich 
had always been observed as a time of truce by the 
heathen Arabs, but winch Mahomet deprived of their 
privilege. After this period was past the Moslems 
niight kill the heathens or take them prisoners 
wherever they might find them. With other 
heathens, with whom there was no treaty in exist- 
ence, Allah announced that he would have nothing 
further to do.’ Moreover, the heathen Arere excluded 
by this proclamation from approaching the holy 
places of Mecca in future. “ 0 believers ! ” — -such are 
the Avords of this last decree — “ only they Asdio join 
1 K., p. 61 1.— Sura ix, 1-6. 
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gods with God are unclean I Let them not, there- 
fore, after this year, come near the sacred Temple.” ' 

The prophet was now at the climax of his power. 
All Arabia was his; both materially and spiritually 
subdued beneath his authority. The city of, his 
birth, which had .spurned him as one of her humlile 
citizens, was now compelled to receive him as her 
lord.- No triumph could be more complete; and it 
is a rare, if not a uniq^ue example, of a new religion 
being persecuted, imperilled, well-nigh crushed, res- 
cued, strengthened, contending for supremacy, and 
supreme, within the lifetime of its founder. But that 
lifetime was now approaching its end. Mahomet 
in 632 celebrated the last festival he was destined to 
witness with the utmost pomp. He went with all 
his wives to Mecca, and thousands of believers 
assembled around him there. 'He preached to them 
from his camel. He sacrificed leo camels. On the 
8th of June 632, he expired in the hut of Ayischa 
. of a remittent fever from which he had been suffering 
a short time. 

The character of the prophet Mahomet is an open 
question. Between the glowing admiration bestowed 
upon him by Carlyle, and the sneering depreciation of 
Sprenger, there lie numerous intei-mediate possibili- 
ties of opinion. His sincerity, his veracity, his 
liumanity, his originality, are all topics of discussion 
admitting of varied treatment. The old and simple 
method of treating Mahomet as an impostor scarcely 
merits notice. Among serious students of his life it 
may loe pronounced extinct. .But between positive im- 
posture and a degree of truthfulness equal to that which 
• * K„ p. 615,— -Suraix. 28. 
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all would concede to Confucius, or to Jesus, tliere ai-c 
many degree^, and a man may be more or less sincere 
in many particulars wbich do not involve the funda- 
mental honesty of his conduct. It is in such particu- 
lars'that the character of Mahomet is most 02:»en to 
suspicion. Few, I believe, would be able to read the 
earlier Meccan Suras, instinct as they are with a spirit 
of glowing devotion to a new idea, without entire 
conviction of the sincerity of their author. Nor can 
we reasonably doubt that he himself fully believed 
in the inspiration he professed to receive. The Koran 
is written precisely in that loose," nxmbling, and 
irregular style, which would indicate that its author 
was above the laAvs of human composition. If (as is 
said by some) there is beauty in the original Arabic, 
that beauty entirely evaporates in translation. The 
man Avhose Avork it is gav'e utterance to the thoughts 
of the moment as they Avere borne in upon him, iii 
his opinion by an external power. But while he no 
doubt conceiA^ed himself as the instrument of the 
divine being, it is also exceedingly probable that in 
his later life he abused the AA^eapon Avhich he had 
thus got into his possession. Tiiat is to say, instead 
of Avaiting patiently for the revelation, and alloAving 
Allah to take his OAvn time, he in all likelihood put 
forth as revealed Avhatevcr happened to suit the 
political purpose of the day, and that at wdiatever 
moment AAms poiiA'enient to himself. In other words, 
he may have become less of a passive, and more of an 
active agent in the composition of the Koran. Take, for 
example, the tAvo following Suras, belonging to liis earli- 
est period, as specimens of ipie inspired poetic st5de t — 
“ Say : 0 ye unbelievers ! 1 worship not that which ye 
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worship, and ye do not worship that which I worship ; 
I shall never worship that which yo worship, neither 
will ye worship that which I worship. To you he 
your religion ; to me my religion.” “ Say : He is God 
alone : God the eternal I He begetteth not, and is not 
begotten ; and there is none like unto him.”^ 

Contrast these fervent exclamations with such a 
passage as this, from one of the latest Suras : — 

“ This day have I perfected your religion for you, 
and have filled up the measure of my favours upon 
you : and it is my pleasure that Islam l)e your 
religion ; but whoso without wilful leanings to wrong 
shall be forced by hunger to transgress, to him, verily, 
will God be indulgent, merciful. They will ask thee 
what is made lawful for them. Say : Those things 
which arc good are legalised to you, and the j)rey of 
beasts of chase which ye have trained like dogs, 
teaching them as God hath taught you. Eat, there- 
fore, of what they shall catch for you, and make 
mention of the name of God over i t, and fear God : 
Verily, swift is God to reckon : This day, things 
healthful are legalised to you, and the meats of those 
who have received the Scriptures are allowed to you, 
as your meats are to them. And you are permitted to 
marry virtuous women of those who have received the 
Scriptures before you, when you shall have provided 
them their portions, living chastely with them with- 
out fornication, and without taking concubines.” ^ 

The doctrine of direct inspiration, applied to mat- 
ters like these, is almost a mockery. Yet Mahomet 
may have continued to think that God assisted him 
in the task of laying down laws for the believers, 
? K., pp. 12, 13.— -Sum cix., cxii. * K., p. 632. — Sura v. 5-7- 
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aiid we cannot accuse Ixim of positive insincerity, 
even though his revelations were no longer the 
spontaneous outpourings of an overflowing heart. 

A toore difficult question is raised when we 
inquire how much of his teaching was borrowed from 
others, and whether there was any one who acted as 
his prompter in the novel doctrines he announced. 
Now’ there is evidence enough, some of it sujiplied by 
the Koran itself, that Mahomet was preceded by a 
sect called Hanyfites, who rejected the idolatry of 
their countrymen, and held monotheistic doctrines. 
He spoke of himself as belonging to this sect, of 
which the patriarch Abraham was considered the 
representative and founder. Abraham is referred 
to in the Koran with the epithet “Hanyf,” and 
as one of those who do not join go’ds wdth God.’’ 
A dozen or so of the contemporaries of the 
prophet renounced idolatry before him, and were 
Hanyfites. Three of these became Christians, 
and a fourth, by name Zayd, professed to be 
neither Jew’ nor Christian, but to follow the re- 
ligion of Abraham. Zayd was acknowledged as his 
lorerunner by Mahomet himself. But besides these 
sources of conversion which lay open to the prophet, 
it is plain from the Koran itself that he had had 
much intercourse with a person (or persons) of the 
Jow’ish faith. Mahomet was not a scholar, and his 
continual allusions to events in Jewish history plainly 
indicate a personal source. Moreover, the narratives 
are given in that somewhat perverted form which we 
should expect to find if they were derived from loose, 
conversation rather than, from study. His belief in- 

^ Sura iii. 89; vL 162; xvi. 121. 
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the tmity of God is not therefore a peciiHsifety 
cannot bo explained by reference to the ci{enhl^|iyi^8 
in which his youth was passed. What was^'^^inal 
with him was not the doctrine so much as the 
intensity with which it took possession of his mind, 
and the fervour wliich allowed him no rest until he 
had done his best to impart to others the profound 
conviction ho entertained of this great truth, 

Mahomet in fact began his public career as a 
simple preacher. The resistance he met with at 
home, and the necessity of relying for self-i^rescrva- 
tion on the swords of the men of Medina, converted 
him from a prophet to a potentate. The change was 
not one which he could avoid without saciificing all 
chances of success ; but it docs appear to have 
exercised an unfortunate influence upon his character. 
As the governor- of Medina he became tyrannical and 
even cruel. Among, the worst features of his life is 
his conduct to the Jews after his attem])ts at concilia- 
tion had been shown to he fruitless. For instance, a 
Jewish tribe, the Bauu Kayuoka, with whom a treaty 
of friendship had been concluded, were expelled from 
Medina. Another tribe of the same religion, the 
Banu Nadhyr, were blockatled in their cpiarter, and 
driven to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to 
leave Medina with tlieir movable 2')roperty. On tlie 
very day upon which the siege by Abh Sofyhn in 627 
came to an end, Mahomet blockaded the Banu 
l^oraytza, also Jews, and compelled them to surrender 

R discretion. All the men, 600 in number, Avere 
t to death, and the Avomen were sold as ; 
'■punishment which, even on the supposition,.,^^' |hc 
tribe was hostile to the prophet, was unp^f^bitty 
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the ensuing year he marched against 
- ^ town inhabited by Jews, besieged and 
All the Jews taken in arms were put to 
death, whereupon the rest surrendered on condition 
of. btiing permitted to withdraw with their families 
and their portable goods, exclusive of weapons and 
the precious metals. Kinaua, their leader, was 
executed, and it is a suspicious circumstance that 
Mahomet married his widow Calyya. Nor were these 
the Avorst of the prophet’s misdeeds. He even 
stooped to sanction, if not to order, private assassina- 
tion. Shortly after his victory at .Badr, a rvoman 
and an old man, both of vdiom had rendered them- 
selves offensive by their anti-Mussulman verses, were 
murdered in the night ; and in both instances the 
murderers received the protection and •countenance of 
the prophet and his" followers. 

Unbridled authority had in_ fact coiTupted him. 
All those Avho did not adliere to his cause committed 
ill his eyes the crime of opposing the Avill of God. 
To a man cmpoAvercd by a special commission like his, 
the ordinary restraints of mofality could not apply. 
Hence also, if he required a larger number of wives 
than A\ms permitted to any other Moslem, a special 
revelation Avas produced to justify the excess. This 
Avas one of the Aveakest points in the prophet’s 
character. Instead of setting an example to the com- 
munity, he Avas driven to justify his solf-indidgencc 
by means vdiich were nothing short of a perversion, 
of religion to his own ends. There Avould have bee^J 
iioth||^nceprehensiblc, considering his age and count^^t 
i^j^^adulgence in polygamy, had he observed 

nwcle^^^ as to its extent. AVhere he 
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happened to take a fancy to a woman, and that woman 
did not object to him, the moral sense of his country- 
men would not have been revolted by his taking her 
to wife. But it was revolted by the unrestricted 
freedom with which he added wife to wife, and con- 
cubine to concubine; a freedom so great as to degene- 
rate into mere debauchery. He married women whom 
he had never seen, and who wmre sometimes already 
mariied. Mere beauty seems to have justified in his 
own eyes the addition of a new member to his harem 
and there could be no pretence of real affection in the 
case of the women whom, without previous acquaint- 
ance, he took to his matrimonial bed. Exclusive of 
Khadija, the total number of his Avives was thirteen 

of whom nine survived him. He had also three con- 
cubines. 

That his procedure sometimes scandalised the faith- 
ful is shown by the necessity he felt of defending it 
by the pliant instrument of revelation. Not only did 
he obtain from God a special law entitling him to 
exceed the usual number of wives ; other peSiliarities 
m his conduct were justified, either by an ca; post facto 
decision applicable to all, or by an appeal to his ex- 
traordinary rights in his character of prophet. He 
had, for example, conceived a desire to possess Zaynab, 
the wife of his adopted son Zaid. Zaid obligingly 
divorced her, and received the greatest favour from 
the prophet for this friendly conduct. Zaynab made 
It a condition of her compliance that the union Avith 
Mahomet should be sanctioned by revelation, and this 
^sanction was of course procured. Marriage with an 
•adopted sons AAufe was somewhat shocking, and the 
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following reference in the Koran indicates the manner 
in which this affair was regarded : 

"And, remember, when thou saidst to him unto 
whom God had shown favour [i.e., to Zaid], and to 
whom thou also hadst shown favour, ‘Keep thy wife 
to thyself, and fear God ; ’ and thou didst hide in thy 
mind what God would bring to light, and didst fear 
man ; but more right had it been to fear God. And 
when Zaid had settled concerning her to divorce her, 
Ave married her to thee, that it might not be a crime 
in the faithful to marry the wives of their adopted 
sons, Avhen they have settled the affair concerning 
them. And the behest of God is to be performed. 
No blame attacheth to the prophet where God hath 
given him a permission.” ^ 

In another case he wished to induce a cousin, who 
was already married, though only to a heathen husband 
living at Mecca, to become his Avife ; but she, believer 
as she Avas, refused to be untrue to her conjugal 
duties. He permitted himself also to accept the love 
of Avomen who simply surrendered themselves to him 
without the sanction of their relations, conduct 
which placed them in a highly disadv^antageous 
position, since in ease of dismissal by her husband, 
a Avoman thus informally married Avas not entitled to 
the doAvry which other married women AAmuld receive, 
nor could she claim the protection of her family. 
" Among the heathen Arabs,” observes Sprenger, “ a 
man who accepted such a faAmur would have been 
killed by the woman’s family.”^ But for the case of 
the cousin and for the case of such obliging female 
ddvptees the Koran had its suitable provisions : — ;; ' 
^ ^ j 566 .-^Sura xxxiii. 38, 39. ^ ^ L. L. M., voL iii. p. 84. 
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“0 Prophet)! we allow thde thy wives whom thou 
hast dowered, and the slaves whom thy right hand 
possesseth out of the bodty which God hath granted 
thee, and the daughters of thy uncle, and of thy 
paternal and maternal aunts who fled with thee to 
Medina, and any believing woman wlio hath given her- 
self up to the prophet, if the prophet desired to wed 
her — a privilege for thee above the rest of the faitli- 
ful. . . . Thou mayest decline for the present ■whom 
thou wilt of them, and thou mayest take to thy bed 
whom thou u-ilt, and 'whomsoever thou shalt long 
for of those thou shalt have before neglected ; and 
this shall not be a crime in thee. Thus A^ill it 
be easier to give them the desire of their eyes, and 
not to put them to grief, and to satisfy them 
wuth what thou 'shalt accord to each of them. God 
knoweth what is in your hearts, aiid God is knowing, 
gracious. ’ 

By a combination of cpialit.ies which is not un- 
copmioih he added to an unrestricted licence in his 
own favour an equally unrestricted jealousy concerning 
others. He could not bc'ar the thought that any other 
' man might possibly enjoy one of his wives even after 
his death. His followers were told that tliey “ must 
not trouble the Apostle of God, nor marry his wives, 
after liim, for ever. This Avould be a grave offence 
Avith God. ” In the same paltry spirit he orders them, 
when they AAmuld ask a gift of any of his wives, to ask 
.it from behind a Amil. “Purer Avill this be for your 
hearts and for their hearts.” Lest any stranger should 
trouble this uneasy husband by obtaining a sight of his 
Wives’ naked faces, he required them invariably to 
wear a veil in public, and never to expose themselves 
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unveiled except to near male relations, slaves, or 
women.^ 

Texts like these exhibit tlie degeneracy of the 
prophet’s character in his later days. He wanted 
the stimulus of adversity to keep him pure. Hut he 
had done his work, and that work was on the whole 
a good one. Not indeed that there was anything 
very original or striking in the doctrines ho an- 
nounced. The Koran rings the changes on the unity 
of God, his power, his mercy, and his other Avell- 
known qualities ; on the resurrection, with its delights 
for the faithful and its terrible judgments for the 
wicked ; and on the vast importance of belief in the 
prophet and submission to his decrees. But this 
religion, though containing no elements that did not 
already exist in its two parents; Judaism and 
Christianity, was an improvement on the promiscuous 
idolatry which it superseded.^ It was less sensual 
and more abstract; and its moral tone Avas higher. 
Greater still than the improvement in the creed of 
the Arabs Avas the improvement in their material 
status. Unity of faith brotight AAuth it unity of 
action. From a number of scattered, independent, 
and often hostile tribes, the Arabs became a powerful 
and conquering nation. Other peoples Avere in 
course of time converted, and the religion of 
Mahomet was in the succeeding centuries carried in 
triumph over vast districts where the name of Christ 
had hitherto reigned supreme. Districts of heathen 
Africa have also accepted it. Were the prophet able 
to speak to us now, he would be entitled to say that 
the manifest blessing of Allah had rested upon the 

1 K., p. 569.— Sura xxxiii. $1, 53, 55. 
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work lie kad begun in obscurity and persisted inJ 
through persecution; and tliat the partiality of 
heaven was evident from the fact that Christianity 
had never succeeded, and had no prospect of 
succeeding, in regaining the vast territory in Europe 
and in Africa from which Islam has expelled it. 

Section VI.— Jesus Christ. 

When we endeavour to write the life of Jesus 
Christ, the greatest of the prophets, we are beset by 
peculitir difficulties arising from the nature of thc 
matcrials. While in the case of the Buddha we 
receive from authorities a life which, though largely 
composed of fiction, is at least unifonn and consistent, 
in the case of Jesus we liavc biographies from 
several sources, all of them partly historical, partly 
legendary, and each in some respects at issue Avith 
all the rest. Hence the labour of sifting fact from 
fiction, as also that of reproducing and classifying 
the fictitious element itself, is far more difficult. 
In sifting fact from fiction we have to judge, among 
two, three, or four versions of an occurrence, whicli 
is likely to bo the most faithful statement of the 
truth, and within this statement itself how much we 
may accept, how much Ave must reject. And in 
reproducing and classifying the fictitious clement we 
have not merely to relate a simple story, but to 
combine into our narratWe varying, and sometimes 
confiicting, forms of the same fundamental myth. 

Hence further subdivision will be needed in the 
case of Jesus than Avas requisite in treating the lives 
of any of the other prophets. We may in fact 
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ili^gcem in the gospels three distinct strata : a 
Ifratum of fact; a stratum of miracle and marvel; 
and a stratum (in John) of mere imagination within 
the realm of natural events, Correspondently to 
these divisions in the sources we will treat Jesus 
first as historical ; secondly, as mythical ; thirdly, as 
ideal. The historical Jesus is the actual human 
figure who remains after abstraction has becn-madc 
of the mir'aeulous and legendary portions of his 
biography. J'he m)'^thical Jesus, who is found in the 
three first gospels, is the human subject of legendary 
narratives; the ideal Jesus, who is found in John, 
is a completely superhuman conception. 

Finally, it may be needful to remark that the 
names affixed to the several gospels are merely 
traditional, and that in using them as a brief 
designation for those works, no theory as to their 
actual authorship is intended to be implied. The 
gospels (excepting perhaps the fourth) were the work 
of many authors, though ultimately compiled and 
edited by a single hand. Who this editor was is of 
little moment ; and who the original authors were we 
never can discover. So that the gospels are to all 
intents and purposes anonymous ; but it will be 
convenient, after noting this fact, to continue to 
describe them by their current titles. 

Subdivision l.~Tlve HutorkalJesus. 

In attempting to sketch the outline of the actual 
life of Jesus — and anything more than an outline must 
needs be highly conjectural — ^there are some general 
principles which it is advisable to follow. Eecollect- 
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ing that 'we have to deal with biographers who have 
mingled in promiscuous confusion the supernatural 
with the natural, impossibilities with probabilities, 
fables with facts, it becomes our duty to endeavour 
to separate these heterogeneous elements accordinrr 
to some consistent plan. That this can ever be 
perfectly accomplished is not to be expected. The 
figure* of Jesus must ever move in twilight, but we 
may succeed in reducing the degree of unavoidable 
obscurity. 

The first of tire maxims to bo observed will be 
furnished by a little consideration of the kind of 
thing likely to be the earliest committed to writing, 
as also to be the most accurately handed down by 
tradition. This, it appears to me, would, bo sayings, 
rather than doings. Nothing in the life of Jesus is 
more charaeteristic and remarkable than his oral 
instruction ; this u^^ld impress itself deeply upon 
the minds of his hearers, and nothing, we may fairly 
conjecture, would be so soon committed to writing 
either by them or by their followers. Moreover, 
the records of discourses and parables would be, in 
the main, more accurate than those of events ; slight 
differences in the words attributed to a speaker being 
(except in special cases) less material than divergences 
in the manner of portraying his actions. Historical 
confirmation of this hypothesis is not wanting. There 
is the well-known statement of Papias that Matthew 
wrote down the “sayings” of Christ in Hebrew 
[Syro-Chaldaic]. And if we look for internal evi- 
dence, we find it in the far greater agreement among 
the synoptical gospels as to the doctrines taught by 
Jesus than as to the incidents of his career. The 
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incidents bear traces of embellishment undergone in 
passing from mouth to mouth from which the 
doctrines are free. In some cases, moreover, there 
is concurrence as to the doctrines taught along with 
divergence as to the place where, and the circum- 
stances under which, they were delivered. Added to 
which considerations there is the all-important fact 
that the events in the life of Christ arc often’ of a 
supernatural order, while his discourses (excepting 
those in John) present nothing irreconcilable with 
his position in regard either to his epoch, his presum- 
able education, or his nationality. 

Giving this preference to sayings in general, over 
doings in general, we may next establish an order 
of preference among doings themselves. Of these, 
some are . natural and probable ; others unnatural 
and improbable ; others again supernatural and im- 
possible. The first kind will, of course, be accepted 
rather than the second ; while the third kind must 
bo rejected altogether. And as a corollary from tins- 
general principle, it follows that where one narrative 
gives a simpler version than Another of the same 
event or series of events, the simpler version is to be 
preferred. 

A third rule of the utmost importance is that when 
any statement is opposed, cither directly or by its 
implications, to subsequent tradition, that statement 
may be confidently received. For when the whole 
course of opinion in the Christian Church has run 
m a given direction, the preservation in one of our 
Crospels of an alleged or implied fact conflicting with 
fhe established view, is an unmistakable indication 
that the truth has been rescued from destruction in 
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a case ■where succeeding generations would gladly 
have suppressed it. 

A fourth maxim, which is likely to he useful, is 
that wherever we can perceive traces of faults or 
blemish es in the character of Christ, Ave may presume 
them to have actually existed. For his biographers 
were deeply interested in making him appear perfect, 
and they would have been anxious wherever possible 
to conceal his weaknesses. Where, therefore, they 
sufi'er such hurnan frailties to be perceived, their 
unconscious testimony is entitled to great weight. 
For although they themselves either do not see or do 
not acknowledge that what they record is really 
evidence of hiultiness at all, yet it is plain that cir- 
cumstances conveying such an impression to impartial 
minds are not likely to have been invented. The 
conduct ascribed to Jesus might bo capable of justi- 
fication from his peculiar mission or his peculiar con- 
ception of his duties, but admiring disciples would 
.not wantonly burden him with a load not rightly 
his. Yet tliis principle, though unquestionable in 
the main, must be tempered with the qualification 
that there are cases where his followers may have 
misunderstood and misrepresented him. It must be 
added that a similar presumption of truth attaches 
to the record of faults or blunders in the conduct 
of the disciples, whose characters their disciples were 
likewise anxious to exalt. 

In the fifth place, it is a reasonable’ supposition 
, that the less complete the outline of the life of J esus 
contained in any Gospel, the more authentic is that 
Gospel, Gaps in the story told by one writer which, 
in another writer, have been filled up, are strong 
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indications of actual gaps in the life as known to the 
first Christians. AVhile it is true that tlie compiler 
of one Gospel might, from ignorance or from design, 
ornit some historical fact which the compiler of 
another would insert, yet it is unlikely that whole 
year's would be passed over in silence, or remarkable 
events left out, wdiere any genuine knowledge of 
those years or those events was possessed by the 
biographer. But nothing is more natural than that 
a space, subsequently felt to be a serious and almost 
intolerable void, should in process of time be removed 
by the exorcise of the imagination craving to fill the 
empty canvas with living figures. Nor even Avhere 
there is no positive blank, is it surjn'ising that many 
actions conformable to the notion formed of Christ 
should be fitted into his career, and 'made to take 
their places alongside of others of a more unquestion- 
able nature. We shall therefore prefer the scantiest 
account of the life of Jesus to the fullest. 

A careful comparison of the three first Gospels — r 
which alone can pretend to an historical character — 
will establish the fact that tlie second, ascribed to 
Mark, is the most trustworthy^ or to speak accurately’', 
the least untrustworthy’, according to these canons. 
For, in the first place, it absolutely omits many of 
the most noteworthy events comprehended by the 
other Gospels in the life of Jesus. Secondly, it some- 
times gives a natural version of a circumstance which 
appears in' the others as supernatural ; or a com- 
paratively simple version of a circumstance which 
the others have converted into something my’sticaL 
It surpasses the others in statements, and still 
more, in omissions, implying divergence from well- 
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establislied subsequent tradition ; and in general the 
far greater scantiness of detail, tbe failure to fill up 
blanks as the other Evangelists have done, the almost 
fragmentary character of this Gospel, are points telliug 
largely in its favour. That, however, we have the 
earliest, or anything approaching the earliest form 
of the life of Jesus in Mark, it would be a great error 
to assume. As much as Mark differs from Matthew 
and Luke, so much at least did the primitive story 
differ from his, and in the same direction. Nay, it 
must have differed far more, for by the time tiu; 
second Gospel was committed to its present form, a 
cloud of marvels had already surrounded the person 
of Jesus, and obscured his genuine figure. Through 
the mist of this cloud we must endeavour to dis- 
cern sueli of his lineaments as have not been 
totally and for. ever hidden from our scrutinising 
gaze. 

Very little is known of the parents of Jesus, and 
even that little has rather to be inferred from casual 
references than gathered from direct statements. 
Joseph, his father, was a carpenter or builder, l.)ut his 
status is nowhere clearly defined. He and his family 
appear, however, to have been wmll known in their 
native country, and he was probably, therefore, not a 
mere workman, but a tradesman in comfortable cir- 
cumstances.* At any rate,, he was the father of a 
considerable family, consisting of five sons and of 
more than one daughter.® The names of the brothers 

^ The aiitlior of *‘The Messiah (London, 1S72) contends that he 
was not only a master builder, Lut the principal builder of Nazareth. 
His remarks oh this subject (pp. 91 If.) deserve consideration, thougli 
they are not conclusive. 

* Mt. xiii. 55, and xii. 46 ; Mk. vi. 3, and lilji ; Lu. viii. 19. 
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of Jesus, ^ — James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, — have 
been preserved, while those of his sisters are unknown. 

Whether there is not some confusion here, may indeed 
he doubted, for we hear also of another Mary, the 
mother of James and Joses,^ and it is possible (as M. 
Kenan supposes), that the names of her children have 
been substituted for those of tlie genuine brothers of 
Christ, which had been forgotten. Paul certainly 
mentions James, the Lord’s brother,* and it would be 
natural to interpret this literally. But the question 
does not admit of any positive decision. Of the 
actual existence, however, of both brothers and sisters 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; for they are spoken 
of as personages who were familiar to their neighbours, 
while the very fact that they play no part in the sub- 
sequent history is a guarantee that •they have not 
been invented for a purpose. Little is known of his 
mother Mary, her genuine form having been trans- 
figured at a very early period by the Christian legend. 
The first and third Gospels have made her the subject 
of a story which would force us — if we accept it at all 
— to consider Jesus as her illegitimate child, born 

of some other father than Joseph. But there is no 

adequate ground to ascribe to her such laxity of 
conduct. For aught we can discern to the contrary, 
she seems to have borne a fair reputation among her 
countrymen, who undoubtedly, according to the 
incidental and therefore unbiassed testimony of all 
four Evangelists, believed Jesus to have been the son 
of Joseph, begotten, like the rest of his family, in 
wedlock.® 

* Mk. XV. 40 ; Mt. xxvii. 56. ® Gal, i. 19. 

^ Mt. xiii. 55 ; Mk. vi. 3 ; Lu. iv. 22 ; Jo. vi. 42, 
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Beyond the fact that Joseph and Mary occupied a 
respectable position in Nazareth, we can sjiy little of 
them. The lineage of both was plainly unknown to 
the compilers of the Gospels, since Joseph has been 
endowed with two different fathers, while the parentage 
of Mary has not even been alluded to. All that we 
can venture to assert is, that neither of them were 
reputed to be of the himily of David, for Jesus took 
pains to prove that the Messiah need not, as was com- 
monly believed, be descended from that monarch.^ 
There would have been no occasion for his ingenious 
suggestion that David, by calling the Messiah Lord, 
disproved the theory that this Ijord must be his son, 
unless he had felt that his belonging to a family 
which could not claim such a pedigree might bo used 
as an argument* against his Messianic character. AYe 
may confidently .conclude then that his lineage was 
obscure. 

That his birth took place at Nazareth is abundantly 
obvious from the very contrivances resorted to in 
Matthew and Luke to take his parents to Bethlehem 
for that event. According to either of these nai-ratives 
one fact is plain : that the habitual dwelling-place of 
the family was Nazareth ; while Matthew has pre- 
served the valuable information that he was called a 
Nazarene,^ a statement which is confirmed by the 
manner in which he is alluded to in John, as “Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.”® Jesus therefore 
passed in his lifetime for a native of Naiareth, and 
as it does not appear that he ever contradicted the 
current assumption, as moreover the only two autho- 

* Mt. xxii. 41-46 ; Mk. xii. 35-37 ; Lu. xx. 41-44. 

LMt.ii.23. *Jo.i.4s. 
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rities which are at issue with this assumption are also 
at issue with one another on all but the bare fact of 
the birth at Bethlehem, we need, not hesitate to draw 
the inference that he was born at Nazareth. 

.In his youth the son of Joseph was apprenticed to 
his father’s trade, and he may have practised it for 
many years before he took to his more special voca- 
tion of a piiblic teacher. He was at any rate known 
to his neighbours as “ the carpenter, ” ^ and his aban- 
donment of that calling for one in Avliich he seemed 
to pretend to a position of authority over others, 
caused both astonishment and indignation among his 
old. aquaintances. 

His public career was closely preceded by tliat of an 
illustrious prophet, by whom he must have been pro- 
foundly influenced — John the Baptist,, Very little of 
the doctrine of John has been preserved to us, his 
fame having been eclipsed by that of his successor. 
But that little is sufficient to cviiice the great similarity 
between Ids teaching and that of Jesus. He was in 
the habit of baptizing those who resorted to him in 
the Jordan, and of inculcating. repentance, because the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand.^ Now precisely the 
same tone was adopted by Jesus aftiir the captivity 
of John. Repentance was inculcated on account of 
the approaching advent of the kingdom of heaven, and 
a mode of iustructi,pn similar to that of John was 
practised. Both thase prophets, affected no doubt by 
the troubled condition of Judaea, enjoined the simple 
amendment of the lives of individuals as the means 
towards a happier state of things. Both attracted 

' i Hkiuv, a term wltich I render in tlie accepted manner (Mk. vi, 3). 

* Mt. iiL 2, 
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crowds around them by the force and novelty of their 
preaching. Jesus, according to a probable interpretation 
of the narrative, was so much impressed by the lessons 
of his predecessor, and by the baptism received from 
him, that he for a time retired to a solitary place, 
living an ascetic life, and pondering the stirring 
questions that must have burnt within him. During 
this retirement Jesus coiild mature his designs for the 
future, and on emerging from it he was able at once 
to take up the thread of John the Baptist’s discourses. 
Possibly John himself had perceived the high capacity 
of the young Nazareue, and had appointed him to the 
prophetic office. But the story of his baptism by 
John has been unfortunately so suirounded with 
mythical circumstances, that the true relations between 
these teachers can no longer be discerned. 

Meditating in the wilderness on the words of John 
the Baptist, and bn the state of liis country, tlie notion 
may have entered the' mind of Jesus that he liimself 
Wiis the destined Messiali. While the power he felt 
mthin him may have given birth to the idea, the idea 
once born would react .upon his nature and increase 
the power within him. But whether the conception 
of his own Messiah ship arose now or at some other 
period, it is plain that he was animated by it during 
his public career, and that it gave to all his teaclung 
its peculiar tone of independent authority. How far 
he was completely convinced of his own claim to the 
Messianic title will be considered in another place ; 
it is sufficient to say here that he was plainly anxious 
that this claim should be acknowledged, and the 
rights it conferred upou him recognised. 

On emerging from his retreat, he began the public 
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promulgation of his doctrines ; at first, however, with 
caution and reserve, and keeping within the lines 
marked out by John the Baptist. Attracted by the 
young enthusiast, a select band of followers gathered 
aroynd him, and while he inspired them with implicit 
trust, they no doubt inspired him in their turn with 
higher confidence. The reticeirce which modesty or 
hesitation had produced gradually melted away,- and 
he began boldly to put forth pretensions which, while 
they repelled and scandalised many, drew others into 
a closer companionship and a more implicit submission. 
Simon and Andrew, James and John, were the first, 
or among the first, of his disciples. Eight others 
joined him at about the same period of Ids life, their 
names being Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, 
James the son of Alphams, Thaddseus, Simon the 
Oanaanite, and Judas,^ While these fQrmed the inner 
circle, we must suppose that he had many other 
admirers and followers, who Avere either less intimate 
with him, or less constant in their attendance. And 
there may even haA'e been others of equal intimacy 
with the twelve apostles, whose names have not been 
handed down to us. For all the apostles did not 
enjoy an equally close and unreserved friendship wdth 
their master. Three of their number — Simon, James, 
and John — stood towards him in an altogether special 
and peculiar relationship. They are far more promi- 
nent than any of the other nine. They were selected 
to accompany Jesus when others were left behind. 
They formed an inmost circle within the circle of his 
more constant companions. Them alone he is said to 
have distinguished by names of his OAvn invention. 

' 1 Mk. iii. 14-19; Mt. X. 1-4. 
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On Simon he conferred the name of Peter. To James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee, he applied^ the familiar 
nickname of Boanerges, or sons of thunder, wlueli 
seems to indicate that they were distinguished by the 
fervour of tlieir zeal^ 

The admirers of Jesus were scarcely, if at all, less 
numerous among the female than among the male sex. 
Indeed, he seejns to have exercised a very marked 
lascination over women. When he went to Jeru- 
salem, he was follov/ed by many women from Galilee, 
who had been accustomed to contribute to Iris wants, 
and to give liim that personal attention which kind I \' 
women know so well how to confer. Mary Magdalene 
whom he had liealed of some mental ailment, Maiy 
the mother of James, Salome the mother of the sons 
of thunder, were among the most devoted of these, 
while two sisters, Mary and Martha, Joanna the wife 
of Cluiza, Herod's steward, and Susanna, are also 
mentioned,^ If we may believe one of the Evangelists, 
who stands alone in tliis respect, the homage of 
women was particularly agreeable to Jesus, who 
received it with words of the highest praise.^ That 
some among theso many female followers were drawii 
to him by tlie sentiment of love is, at least, higlily 
probable.' 'Whether Jesus entertained any such feel- 
ing towards one of them it is impossible to guess, 
for tlie human side of his nature has been carefully 
suppressed in the extant legend. 

Supported then by adherents of both’ sexes, Jesus 
entered upon his career of a public teacher. His 

^ Mk. iii. i6, 17. 

* Mk. XV. 40, 41 ; Lu. viii. 2, 3, x. 38, 39. 

^ ^ vii. 36^50 X. 38-42. 
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own house was at Capernaum,^ but he wandered from 
place to place in the exercise of his vocation, staying, 
no doubt, with friends and disciples. It is not neces- 
sary to follow him in these peregrinations, of which 
only the vaguest accounts have been preserved by 
the Evangelists. But two remarkable circumstances 
deserve to be noted ; namely, that his own family 
rejected his pretensions, and that he met with no 
success in his own district. Of the former, in addition 
to the negative evidence furnished by the fact that 
neither Mary nor the bi'others of Jesus are mentioned 
among the believers, we have the positive evidence 
of John that his brothers did not believe,^ confirmed 
by the statement in the other Gospels that his family 
attempted to sec him during the earlier part of his 
career, and tliat Jesus positively refused to have 
anything to do with them.® This desire on the part 
of the family to confer with him, and the manner in 
which Jesus, disavovAung all special ties, adopts all 
who “ do the will of God ” as mother, brother and 
sister, admits of but one construction. Mary and 
her other children were anxious to draw him away 
from the rash and foolish mode of life — as they deemed 
it— on which he had entered, and Jesus, understand- 
ing their design, avoided an unpleasant int(S'view by 
simply declining to ‘be troubled with them. And if, 
as is highly probable, it was they who thought him 
mad,^ we have further proof that neither his mother 
nor any of the other members of his family can be 
counted among his converts, at any rate during his 
lifetime. The second circumstance, his complete 

* Mt. iv. 13. 3 iii_ 31-35 ; Mt. xii. 46-50 ; Lu. viii. 19-2,1. 

* Jo. vii. 3. * Mk. iii. 21. 
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failure in his own neighbourhood, is attested by a 
saying of his own, recorded by all four , Evangelists. 
A prophet, he is reported to have said, is without 
honour in his own country, among his own kin, ami 
in his own house.' To which it is added that he 
was unable to perform any work of power there, 
beyond curing a few sick people. And these cures 
<ivident]y did not impress the sceptical Nazarenes, 
lor w^e are told that “ he marvelled because of their 
unbelief,"^ 

Leaving, therefore, these liardhcarted neiglibours, 
he proceeded to address the people of Galilee and 
Judaea in discourses which excited great attention; 
sometimes inculcating moral truths in plain but 
eloquent language, sometimes preferring to ilhis- 
trate them by little stories, the application of which 
he either made himself or left to his hearers to 
discover. Had these stood alone, they would have 
sufficed to give him a high reputation. But he did 
•not depend on words alone for his success among 
the people. The peculiar condition of Palestine at 
this epoch gave him a favourable opj)ortunity of sup- 
plementing words by deeds. The trials and sufferings 
they had undergone, both from the Herodian family 
and the Homans ; the constant outrage to their deepest 
feelings afforded by the presence of an alien soldiery; 
the insults, humiliations, and cruelties they endured 
at the hands of their conquerors, had wrought the 
people up to a state of almost unbearhble tension 
and extreme excitement. That under the pressure of 
such a state of things nervous disorders should be 
widely prevalent, is not to be wondered at. And 

* Mk. vi. 4. *Mk. vi. 5, 6. 
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these affections, as is well known, are peculiarly 
infectious, easily spreading, through a whole village 
and raging in a whole country,^ Hysteria, moreover, 
takes many forms. Now it may show itself as a 
species of madness ; now as the-imagination of some 
positive disease. Here it may be violent and outra- 
geous ; there morbid and gloomy. Another peculia- 
rity is its tendency to increase the more, the gr.eater 
the attention paid to it by friends and onlookers. 
To be an object of interest to tliose around is enougli 
to inflame the symptoms of the hysterical patient. 
And when this interest took shape in a belief that 
he was inhabited by some bad spirit — ^which was 
equally the theory of the Jews in the time of Christ, 
and of Christians up to the middle ages — it was 
natural that the evil shoiild be magnified to the 
highest degree. There are, however, some individuals 
who exercise a peculiar power over sufl’erers of this 
description. Their looks, their 'toucli, their words, 
are all soothing. By addressing the victims of 
hysteria in tones of authority, by taking their hands, 
or other’wise endeavouring to calm their excited 
nerves, these physicians of nature may put a stop 
to the pain, or expel the illusion. In modern days 
they would be called mesmerists, and though the 
peculiarities of temperament to which they owe their 
mesmeric faculty are not yet understood, their influ- 
ence is well knowm to those who have examined into 
the subject; 

Among the Jews, the subjects of these current 
maladies were said to be possessed by devils. And it 
was a common profession to cast out these so*called 

^ See. for example, HoBcker’s Epidemics, 
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devils, for we are told that it was practised by the 
adherents of the Pharisees.^ What means they 
employed we do not know. Probably they were not 
of the mesmeric order, but consisted in charms and 
exorcisms which, being bebeved by the patients to 
have the power of curing them, actually liad it. At 
any rate, the fact remains that Jesus and the Pharisees 
are reputed to have possessed a similar influence over 
the demons, and if we accept the statement as true in 
the one case we cannot consistently nyect it in the 
other. It remains to be considered, however, whether 
the evidence is such as to induce us to believe it in 
either. Now it is quite true that a great many 
absurd and impossible miracles are ascribed to Jesus 
in the Gospels. But considei-ing the important place 
occupied in h-is life — as it has come down to us — by 
his cures of sick people; considering the possibility 
above suggested that many of these might have 
taken place by known methods ; considering too the 
extremely easy field which Palestine presented for 
their application, it would appear more likely that 
there might be a basis of truth in the numerous 
accounts of sudden recoveries effected by him, than 
that they were all mere inventions. We may then 
assume, without here entering into details, that a 
number of unfortunate people, thought to be possessed 
by devils, either met him on his wmy, or were brought 
to him by relations, and were restored to health by 
the authoritative command addressed to the evil spirit 
to depart; mingled with the sympathetic tone and 

^ Lu. xi. 19. I use this verse, not as evidence that Jesus actually 
spoke the words ascribed to him, but that the practice of casting out 
devik was common to Jesus and the disciples (who, I presume, are 
meant by vtw) of the Pharisees. 
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matiner towards the tormented subject of possession. 
Individual examples of these apparently miraculous 
cures may be open to doubt from the very inaccurate 
character of the records, and for this reason it will be 
better for the present to admit the general fact with- 
out binding ourselves to this or that special instance 
of its occurrence. 

Possessing this poAver himself, and ignorant of its 
source, Jesus attempted to communicate it to his dis- 
ciples. It is expressly stated that lie gave them 
power to heal sicknesses and cast out devils,^ though 
it is doubtful whether they met with much success in 
this vocation. On one occasion, at least, a signal failure 
is rejiorted, and as the fact stated redounds neither to 
the glory of Christ, who had appointed his disciples 
to the Avork, nor of the disciples Avho> had received 
the appointment, Ave may believe it to be true.“ A 
parent had brought his little son to the apostles.to be 
delivered from some kind of fits from wliich he 
suffered. The apostles could do nothing with him.. 
When Jesus arrived he ordered the spirit to depart, 
and the boy, after a violent attack, was left tranquil. 
We are not told indeed how long his calmness lasted, 
nor whether the fits were peiTuanently arrested. For 
the moment, hoAvever, a remedy was effected, and the 
disciples naturally inquired why they had not been 
equally successful. The extreme vagueness of the 
reply of J esus renders it probable that his remedial 
influence AVas due to some personal characteristic 
which he could not impart to others. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the noteworthy fact that an unknown 
person exercised the art of casting out devils in the 
^ Mk, iii. 15. * Mk. ix. 14-29. 
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name of Jesus, though not one ofhis company.* UpfQ 
name would be valuable only because of its cele- 
brity, the expulsion of the devils being due, as in the 
case of Jesus himself, to the personal endowments of 
the exorcist. At any rate, we have the broad facts 
that the Pharisees, Jesus himself, and the unknown 
employer of his name, were all proficient in the art of 
dehvermg patients from the supposed possession of 
evil spirits. Possibly too the apostles did the same 
and it was certainly the intention of Jesus that thoy 
should. 

Such exhibitions of power, though they might tend 
to strengthen the influence of Jesus among the mul- 
titude, were not the principal means on'^which he 
depended fiir acceptance. His sermons and his par- 
ables were both more remarkable and more original. 
In addition to .the fact that he taught, in the main, 
pure, and beautiful moral doctrines, he wmll knew 
how to^ exemplify his meaning by telling illustra- 
.tions. The parables by which he enforced" his views 
have become familiar to us all, and deserve to re- 
main among our most precious literary possessions. 
What more especially distinguished his mode of 
teaching from that of other masters was the air of 
spiritual supremacy he assumed, and his total in- 
dependence ol all predecessors but the writers of 
Sciipiuie. ISiot indeed that he ventured upon any 
departure from the accepted tradition with regard to 
the history of his nation, or the authority of the Old 
lestament. On the contrary, he was entirely free 
from any approach to a critical or inquiring attitude. 
But m so far he did not teach like the scribes, that ho 
* Mk. ix. 38-40. 
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boldly put forth his own intei^retations of Scripture 
and hia own views of ethics, Avithout the small^|f' 
regard for the established opinions of the schools, arid 
without seeking support from any authority but his 
own. In this course he was evidently strengthened 
by an inward conviction that he. was the destined 
Messiah of the Jewish people. Deputed, as he con- 
ceh'ed, directly from God, he could afford to slight the 
restrictions which others might place upon their con- 
duct. He was not bound by the rules which applied 
to ordinary men. 

This assumption, with its corresponding behaviour, 
could not fail to give great offence to those by whom 
his title was not conceded. And we accordingly find 
that he comes into constant collision with the recog- 
nised legal and religious guides of the Jews. Among 
the first of the shocks he inflicted on their sense of 
propriety was his claim to be authorised to forgive 
sins.^ To the Jewish mind this pretension was highly 
blasphemous ; no one, they thought, could forgive sins, 
but God, and they did not understand the credentials 
in virtue of which this yourig man acted as his 
am^ass9,dor. Further scandal was caused by his 
contempt- for the common customs observed on the 
Sabbath day,* which appeared to him inconsistent 
with the original purpose of that institution. The 
language he was accustomed to use to his disciples, 
and to his hearers generally, Avas not of a nature to 
soothe their groAving animosity. Designating him- 
self by the Messianic term of “ the Son of man,” he 
announced the approach, even during the generation 
then extant, of a kingdom of heaven wherein he 
^ Mk. ii. 7, '■* Mk. ii, 24, and iii. 6. 
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lumself was to return clothed with glory, and his 
were to be gathered round him to enjoy' 
his triumph. Along with these promises to his 
friends, there flowed forth indignant denunciation 
of the Pharisees and Scribes, who were held up. to 
the scorn of the populace. 

Having thus provoked them to the utmost, lie 
impx’udeutly accepted the honour of a sort of 
triumphal entry into Jerus.alem, the pomp of whicli. 
however, has probably been somewhat exaggerated.’ 
Nor was this all. He proceeded to an act of 
violence which it was impossible for the autho- 
rities to overlook. The current Eoman money not 
being accepted at the temple, the outer court of this 
building was used by money-chalhgers, who per- 
formed the useful and necessary service of receiv- 
ing from those who came to make their oflerings 
the ordinary coinitge, and giving Jewdsh money 
instead of it. Doves being also reepired by the 
•law to be offered on certain occasions, there were 
joersons outside the temple who sold these bird.s. 
indignant at what seemed to him a .iTiolatiS^^c; of 
the sanctity of the spot, Jesus upset 
these traffickers, and described them )flj<a8 -.,t|!^es. 
It is added in one account that he iihteffe?h^ ■ to 
prevent vessels being carried through the temple.^ 
That, after this, the spiritual rulers should ask 
him to produce his authority for |mch conduct, 
was not unnatural. Nor is it surp^plg that, after 
his unsatisfactory reply to their inquiry, they 
should take steps to prevent the repetition of similar 
scenes. 

^ Mk. xj. i-n, 2 xi. 
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The eflbrfcs of the chief priests to bring about his, 
(los traction Are described in two of our Gospels as tlib* 
dire(;t result of his proceedings about the temple, the 
impression he had made on the multitude being a 
furtber inducement/ Aware of the indignation he 
had excited, Jesus soon after these events retired into 
some private place, known only to his more intimate 
friends. So at least I understand tlic story of Ins 
betrayal. Either Judas never betrayed him at all, or 
ho was lurking in concealment somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. That the conduct 
attril.uited to Judas should l)e a pure inveutioji 
appears to me so improbable, more especially wlten 
the history of the election of a ncAv apostle is taken 
into account, that I am forced to choose the latter 
alternative. The representation of the Gospels, that 
Jesus went on teaching in public to the very end of 
his career, and yet that Judas received a bribe for 
his betrayal, is self-contradictory. The facts appear 
to be that Jesus ate the passover at J(U'usalem udth 
his.^scipies, and that immediately after it, conscious 
6f danger, he retired to some hidden spot 

htid lived before, and where friends alone 
T?fer<^dpiUte,d to his comp.'iny. Judas informed the 
authorities of the temple Avhere this spot was. They 
tliereupon apprehended Jesus, and brought him before 
the .Sanhedrim for trial. 

Bo confusel|- and imperfect is the account of this 
trial giveii bf^^'the. Evangelists, that we are unable 
to make out #hat was the nature of the charge pre- 
ferred against him, or of the evidence by which it 
Was supported. It is clear, however, that the grava- 
* Mk, xi, i8 ; Lu. xix, 48. 
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men of the accusation was that he had put forth 
blasphemous pretensions to be the Messiah, “the Son 
of the Blessed One.” And this Avas supported by a 
curious bit of evidence. Two witnesses deposed, 
either that they had heard him say he would destroy 
this temple made Avith hands and build another made 
Avithout hands Avithin three days, or that he vkw able 
to destroy the temple, and to rebuild it in three days.' 
The witnesses are called false witnesses, both in Mark 
and in MatthcAv. But if we turn to John,^ Ave find 
the probable source of the charge brought against hinr 
by these tAvo Avitnesses, and Ave find reason also to 
think that they were not perjurei-s. There we are 
told that after he had driven the money-changers and 
traders from the temple, the Jews asked him for a 
sign that might evince his right to do such things. 
In reply to their demand, Jesus is reported to have 
said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” Connecting this statement in the one 
• Gospel Avith the eAudence given on the trial according 
to the others, we may form a tolerably clear notion of 
the actual fact. Pressed by his opponents for some 
justification of his extraordinary conduct, Jesus had 
taken refuge in an jissertion of his supernatural power. 
If they destroyed the temple ho would be able, with 
the favour bestowed on him by God, to rebuild it in 
three days. These words might possibly be miscon- 
strued by some of his hearers into a threat that he 
himself would destroy the temple, an outrage which 
would in their view have been less difficult to imagine 
after his violence to those engaged in business in its 
outer court. But whether so understood or not, there 
^ Mt. xm. 6i I ML 3dy. 58. * Jo. ii. 19. 
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could be no question about tbe pretension to some- 
thing like , divinity in the promise to rebuild it in 
tliree days. There is not a shadow of probability in 
favour of the interpretation put upon the words in 
the fourth Gospel, that he spoke of the temple of his 
body. And even had that been his secret meaning, 
the witnesses who appeared against him could have 
no conception that he was thinking of anything but 
the material temple, to which the whole dialogue had 
immediate reference. They were therefore simply 
repeating, to the best of their ability, words which 
had actually fallen from the prisoner. The evidence 
for the prosecution being concluded, the high priest 
appealed to Jesus to know whether he had nothing 
to reply. Jesus being silent, the high priest pro- 
ceeded to ask him directly whetlicr he was “ Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed One.” Jesus answered that he 
was, and that they would hereafter see him “sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” Such an answer was an explicit confes- 
sion of the very worst that had been alleged against 
him. After it, there was no option but to convict him, 
and w'c read accordingly that they all condemned 
him as worthy of death. But capital punishment 
could not bo inflicted except by Roman authority. 
He was accordingly taken before the procurator, 
Pontius Pilatus, charged with the civil crime of 
claiming to be king of the Jews. Pontius appears to 
have regarded him as a harmless fanatic, and to have 
been anxious to discharge him, in accordance with a 
custom by which one prisoner was released at the 
festival Avhich fell at this time. But the Jews 
clamoured for the release of a jnan named Barabbas, 
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wlio was in prison on account of itis participation in 
an insurrectionary movement in . wljiel^ blood had 
been shed. Barabbas accordingly was set at liberty, 
and Jesus, though with some reluctance on the part 
of the procurator, was sentenced to crucifixion. The 
sentence was carried into effect immediately. Unable, 
probably from exhaustion through his recent sulfer- 
ings, to carry his o wn cross, Jesus was relieved of the 
burden by one Simon, on whom the soldiery imposed 
the duty of bearing it. He was crucified along with 
two thieves, and an inscription in wliich he was 
entitled “ King of the Jews ” was placed upon his 
cross, ajiparently in mockery of the Jewish nation 
mucJi more than of him. His ordinary disciples had 
fled in terror from his melancholy end, but he was 
followed to the cross by some affectionate women, 
who had previously attended him in Galilee. And 
after he was dead, his body was honourably interred 
by a well-to-do adherent, named Josciih of Arimathma. 

Subdivision 2.— The Mythical Jems. 

The life of the mythical Jesus is found in the 
synoptical Gospels, but more especially in the first 
and thud. It is by no. means pure fiction, but an 
indistinguishable compound of fact and fiction, in 
which the fictitious elements bear so large a proportion 
that it is impossible to disentangle from them the 
elements of genuine history. Part of this life more- 
over is ^vholly mythical, and of this wholly mythical 
portion there are certain sections that arc constructed 
on a common plan, the biographers; in these sections 
having only fitted the typical incidents in the lives of 
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great men to tlie special case of Jesus, the son of 
Joseph. Not that this need have been done con- 
sciously^ the probability is that the circumstances 
and mode of thought which led to the invention of 
sudh typical incidents in the lives of others, led to it 
equally in that of Jesus. However this may be, we 
sliall find in the mythical life of Jesus the following 
tliree classes of myths : i. Mytlis of tlic typical order, 
common to a certain kind of great men in certain 
ages, and therefore purely unhistorical ; 2. Myths 
peculiar to Jesus, in which the miraculous element so 
predominates, that it is impossible to recognise any, 
or more than the very slightest, admixture of history : 
3. Myths peculiar to Jesus, in which there is a more 
or less considerable admixture of history : And, 4. 
Statements not of necessity mythical, Vhich may or 
may not be historical, but of which. the evidence is 
inadequate. 

At the outset of our task we are met by the assumed 
genealogy of Jesus, which has caused some trouble to 
theologians, and which is mainly important as an 
indication of the degree of credit due to writers who 
cordd insert such a document. For these awkward 
pedigrees afford an absolute proof of the facility with 
which the Christians of the earliest <age supplemented 
the actual life of Jesus by free invention. We are 
happily in possession of two conflicting lists of 
ancestors, and happily also they are both of them lists 
of the ancekors of Joseph, who, according to the very 
writers by whom they are supplied, stood in no 
relation whatever to Christ, the final term of the 
genealogies. * double discredit thus falls: upon the 
witnesses. Ip the first place, both lists cannot be 
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true, thougli both, may be false; one of them therefore 
must be, and each may be, a deliberate, fiction. In 
the second place, both the Gospels bear unconseion.^ 
testimony to the fact that Joseph was originally 
supposed to be, by the natural course of things, tlie 
father of Jesus, for otherwise why should the early 
Christians have been at the trouble to furnish the 
worthy carpenter with a distinguished ancestry ? 
They thus discredit their own story that Jesus was 
the son of Mary alone. Either then Jesus was the 
son of Joseph, or neither of the two genealogies is hia 
genealogy at all. The solution of these inconsistencies 
is to be found in the fact that two independent 
traditions have been blended together by the Evangel- 
ists. The one, no doubt the more ancient of the two, 
considered Jesus as the child of Joseph and Mary, 
and the ingenuity of his biographers has not suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the traces of this tradition.* 
Another, and much later one, treated him as the 
.offspring of Mary without the aid of a human father. 
Those who believed in the first and more authentic 
story had busied themselves with the discovery of a 
royal descent for their hero, in order that he might 
fulfil whixt they considered the conditions of the 
Messiahship, They had naturally traced his ancestry 
upwards from his father, not from his mother, 
according to the usual procedure. But the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke were written entirely on the 
hypothesis that he had no father but God; all 
necessity for showing that Joseph was of the house 
of David was therefore gone. Nevertheless the 
writem or the editors of these Gospels did not like to 

* Mt. xiii. 55. 
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neglect entirely what seemed to them to strengthen 
their case, and, forgetful of the ridiculous jumble they 
were making, inserted an elaborate pedigree of Joseph 
along with the statement that Jesus was not his son. 

Let us now examine the genealogies in detail, 
placing them in columns parallel to one another. 
Luke begins a stage earlier than Matthew, making 
God his starting-point instead of Abraham. -From 
Abraham to David tlic two authorities proceed to- 
gether. Matthew, who has cut his genealogical tree 
into three sections of fourteen generations each, makes 
this his first division. After this the divergence 
l)egins ; — 



Matthew. 

Luke. 

1. 

Solomon. 

Natban. 

2. 

Eohoboam. 

Mattatha. 

3 * 

Abia. 

Menan. 

4- 

Asa. 

Melea. 

5 ' 

JehoKshaphat. 

Eliakim. 

6. 

J oram. 

J onau. 


\Ahaziah, 

Joash. 


Aviaziahy] 


7. Ozias (or Uzziali). 

7 - 

Joseph, 

8. Jotham. 

8. 

Juda. 

9. Aliaz. 

9 - 

Simeon. 

10. Hezekiah. 

10. 

Levi. 

II. Maiiasseli. 

1 1 . 

Matthat. 

12, Amon. 

12. 

Jorim. 

13. Josiali. 

13. 

Eliezer, 

[JehoiaJcim.^ 

14. Jeconiab (or Jchoiachin). 

14. 

Jose. 

Here the captivity closes the 
•second period. After the captivity 
■vve have-— 

I. Jeconiah. 

IS- 

Er. 


^ Kings omitted in tlie Gospel are inserted in brackets and italicised. 
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IjuIcc (conimued) 

16. Elmodam. 

17. Cosaiici. 

18. Addi» 

19. Melchi. 

20. Nm. 

21. Salathiol 

22. Zorobabel. 

23. Elifjsft. 

24 . Joanna. 

25. Juda. 

26. Joseph. . 

27. Semei. 

28. Mattathias. 

29. Maatli. 

30. Nagga. 

31. Esli. 

32. Naum. 

33. Amos. 

34. Mattathias, 

35. Joseph. 

36. Janna. 

37. Melchi. 

38. Levi, 

39. Matthat, 

40. Heli. 

41. Joseph. 

42. Jesus J 

Various observations ofier themselves on these 
discrepant genealogies. In the first place it will be 
observed that Matthew, in his anxiety to show that 
the whole period comprised is divisible into three 
equal parts of fourteen generations each, has actually 
omitted no less than four generations contained in 
the authorities he followed. For since ho traced the 
descent of Joseph through the royal line of Judah, w^e 
are enabled to check his statements by reference to 

^ Mw i. X-17; Lu, iii, 


, Matthew — - 

2. Salathiel (or Sliealtiel). 

3. Zerubbabel. 

4. Abiud. 

5. Eliakiin. 

6. Azor. 

7. Sadoc. 

8. Achim. 

9. Eliud. 

10. . Eieazar. 
j i.:;Mattlian. 

1 2, Jacob. 

13. ; Jp^pli. 

14.. 

'v'ii ■' : ■' 
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the Book of Clironicles/ and thus to convict him of 
positive bo/i faith. In the first instance he omits 
three kings, representing Uzziah as the son of Joram, 
who was his great great grandfather ; in the second 
he- passes over Jehoiachim, making Jehoiachin the 
son instead of the grandson of Josiah. In the third 
period we have no authority by which to verify his 
statements beyond Zerubbal:)el, but liis detenniBatiou 
to carry out his numerical system at all hazards is 
shown by the doulJe reckoning of Jehoiachin, at the 
close of tlie second and beginning of , tlie ' 'third 
division. Tlie hitter lias in fact but thirteen- 
generations, and it was only by this trick-^a litl&c 
concealed by the break efl'ected 'through his allusion 
to the captivity — tliat the appearance of uniformity 
was maintained. Luke has adopted a different 
method. Leaving the line of kings, he connects 

Joseph with David through Nathan instead of 
Solomon. Now beyond the fact that Nathan was 
the offspring of David and Bathsheba, nothing 
whatever is known about him. Indeed it may liave 
been his very obscurity, and the consecpient facility 
of creating descendants for liim, that led to his 
selection in preference to Solomon, though-— unles.s 
it were that his name stood next above Solomon’s''^ — 
there is no obvious reason for his being preferred 
to several other children of David. However, he 
answered the purpose as well as any, and after him 
it was not ‘a difficult operation to invent a plausible 
list of names to fill up the gap betw'een 
Joseph yi’he compiler of the list in Mattheiv had 
the ad vantage in so far that he did not require to 

* I Chron. iii. ® 2 Sam. v. 14. 
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draw on Iris imagination except for nine naincs 
between Zerubbabel and Joseph, wliile the compiler 
of the list in Luke had to supply the wliole period 
from Nathan doAvnwards with forefathers. But tbe 
second compiler had the advantage- over the first 
inasmuch as his fraud did not admit of the same 
easy exposure by reference to its sources, and it was, 
on tlie whole, a safer course to desert history 
altogether than to falsify it in favour of an arith- 
metical fancy. 

Another discrepancy between the two writers re- 
mains to l)e noted ; it is the enormous disproportion 
in the number of generations between David and 
Joseph. Matthew has tAventy-five generations, and 
Luke forty, excluding Joseph himself. A dilFeremic 
of this magnitude — involving something like 400- 
450 years — is not to be surmounted by any pro- 
cess of harmonising. To which it may be added 
that the two Evangelists, by assigning to Joseph 
different fathers, clearly inform us that his true 
father Avas unknoAvn. 

We harm here, in short, an excellent instance of the 
first order of myth, or myth typical. It has been a 
common practice in all ages, more especially among 
ignorant and uncultiAmted nations, to endoAV those 
who had risen from obscurity to greatness Avith illus- 
trious ancestors. .Royal connections have ahvays been;, 
regarded Avith especial favour for such purposes. ' 
Tlius, the Buddha is r(!j)rescnted as the descendant of 
the gi’eat Sakya inonarchs. Thus, the ancestors of 
Zarathustra, in the genealogy provided for him in 
■Parsee authorities, Avere the ancient kings of Persia. 
Thus, Moslem biographers declare that Mahomet sprang 
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from the noblest family of tbe noblest nation, and 
many bistopans give him eA’^en a princely lineaged 
Thns, according to Sir Jolin Davis, “ the pedigree of 
Confucius is traced back in a summary manner to the 
mythological monarch Hoang-ty, who is said to have 
lived more that 2000 years before Christ.”^ Thus 
the founder of .Home was placed by popular legend in 
a family relationship to ^neas. 

Leaving these genealogies — which are important 
only from the light they slicd on tlie literary character 
of their authors and transmitters — we pass to the 
first legend directly concerning Jesus himself, that 
of his birth. Here again the second and fourth 
Evangelists are silent, leaving us to suppose that 
Jesus was the natural sou of Joseph and Mary, apt! 
certainly never hinting that they entertained any 
other belief themselves. But the first and third 
each relate a little fable on this subject, though un- 
happily for them the fables do not agree. Both had 
to observe two conditions. The first was that Jesus 
should be born of a virgin mother ; the second that 
he should be born at Bethlehem. Matthew aceom- 
plishcs this end by informing us that Mary, when 
espoused to Joseph, was found to be with child. 
Joseph, who thereupon contemplated the rupture of 
his engagement, was informed by an angel in a 
that his bride was with child by no one but 
the Holy Ghost; that she was to bear a son, and 
- that he w*as to caU him Jesus. Being satisfied by 
this assurance, he married Mary, but respected her 
yirginity until she had brought forth her first-born 
' son, whom in obedience to his dream he named Jesus. 

* L. I». M., yoL i. p. 140. ^ Clune.se, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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The child was horn in Bothlelieni where it Would 
appear irom this account that Mary lived, and it is 
only after a journey to Egypt that this Gospel brings 
the parents of Ghrist to Nazareth, where a tradition 
too firm to be shaken placed their residence/ 

Widely different ds the treatment of this subject in 
Luke. According to him there was a priest xiainod 
Zacharias 'whose wife Elizabeth wars barren. Tlie 
couple were no longer young, but they were not old 
enough to have lost all hope of progeny, for we are 
told that when Zacharies was engaged in his duties 
in the temple, an angel appeared to him and informed 
him that his prayer was heard, and that his wdfe wns to 
have a son whom he was to call John. Za(“harias Ixad 
therefore been praying for offspring, though wdien the 
angel — who announced himself as Gabriel — appeared, 
he wars troxilded wuth some impious doulxts, in punish- 
ment of which he 'was struck dumb. After this 
Elizabeth conceived, and went into retirement. From 
five to six months after the above scene Gabriel was 
again desjxatched from heaven, tliis time to a virgin 
named Mary, living at Nazareth. Arrived at her house, 
he addressed her thus : “Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured ; the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women.” Seeing Mary’s confusion, he reassured her; 
and informed her that she should have a son called 
Jesus, who was to possess the throne of David, and 
reign over the house of J acob for ever. Like Zacharias, 
Mary was disposed to raise troublesome questions, and 
she accordingly inquired of Gabriel how she could bear 
a child, “seeing I know not a man.” But Gabriel was 
ready with his answer. The Holy Ghost would come 
‘ Mt. i. iS-25 ; ii. zx 
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tipon&er; moreover, her cousin Elizabeth had con- 
eeivcd (which, however, was not a parallel case), and 
nothing was impossible Avith God. Sodn after this 
visit, Mary went to see Elizabeth, who interpreted an 
ordinary incident of pregnancy as a sign that the fruit 
of Mary’s womb Avas blessed, and that Mary Avas to 
be the mother of her Lord. The virgin replied in a 
very elaborate little speech, which if uttered must 
liiiA^e been carefully prepared for the occasion. In due 
time the child of Zacharias and Elizabeth was born, 
and named John by his parents’ desire. What Joseph 
thought of his bride’s condition we are not told, nor 
do AA'e know AAdiether she made known to him her in- 
terview AAuth the angel Gabriel. At any rate he did 
not repudiate her, for we find him taking her with 
him, about live months later, to Pjethlehem, for 
the purpose of the census which took place when 
Quirinus Avas governor of Syria, his descent from 
David requiring him to attend at' that town. During 
this census it Avas that Jesus was born, and because 
of the croAv^ded condition of the inn at this busy time,* 
he Avns placed in a manger.^ There let us leave him 
for the present, while we compare these narratives 
with others of a like description. 

Birth in some miraculous or unusual manner is a 
common circumstance in the lives of great persons. 
^V e have here therefore another instance of the typi- 
cal species of myth. Thus, in classical antiquity. 
Here is said to have produced Hephaistos 
“ without the maniage bed.” * Turning to a remote 
part of the globe, there Avas in the present century a 
person living in Ncav Zealand who, according to native 
, ^ Lu, i. I ; ii. 7. ^ Bib., i. 3-5. 
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tradition, was “begotted by the attua,” a species of 
deity, “ bis mother, being then iinmanied. Tlio 
infant was produced at her left arm-pit, but there 
was no visible mark left. . . . He is held as a great 
prophet ; when he says there will be no rain there will 
be none.” ^ An example of the same kind of legend 
occurs in the ancient history of China. The hero is 
one Jfow-tseih, who was the founder of the royal 
house of Chow. His mother, it appears, was barren, 
like Elizabeth, for she “ had presented a pure offering 
and sacrificed, that her childlessness might be taken 
away.” Her devotion received a fitting reward, for : — 

Slie then trod on a toe-print made hy God, and ^vas moved, 

In the large place where she rested. 

She became prcgpant, she d\velt retired ; 

She gave birth to, and nourished [a son], 

Who was *How-tseih.’’ 

His mode of coming into the world was peculiar 
too: — 


" When slie had fulfilled her months 
Her first-horn son [came forth] like a lamb. 

There was no bursting, nor rending, 

No injury, no hurt : — 

Showing how wonderful he would he. 

Did not God give her the comfort ? 

Had he not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, 

So that thus easily she brought forth her, son ? ” - 

The gestation of the Buddha was in many ways 
miraculous. He entered the womb of bis mother by 
a voluntary act, resigning his abode in heaven for the 
purpose. At the timo of his descent Upon earth 
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D^vi dreamt that a white elephant of singular 
beauty had pntered into her, a dream which portended 
thefuture greatness of the child.^ During the time of 
bis remaining in the womb, his body, which was visible 
both to his mother and to others, had a resplendent 
and glorious appearance.* “ Mdy 4 the queen, during 
tbe time that Boddhisattva remained in the womb of 
bis mother, did not feel her bod}'^ heavy, but on the 
contrary light, at ease and in comfort, and felt no 
pain in her entrails. She was nowise tormented by 
tbe desires of passion, nor by disgust, nor by trouble, 
and had no irresolution against desire, no irresolution 
against tlie thought of evil or of vice. She suffered the 
sensation neither of cold, nor of heat, nor of liunger, nor 
of thirst, nor of trouble, nor of passion, nor of fatigue ; 
she saw nothing of wluch the form, the sound, the 
smell, the taste and the touch did not seem to her 
agreeable. She had no bad dreams. The tricks of 
women, their inconstancy, their jealousy, the defects 
of women and their weaknesses, she did not share.”*. 
And although it is never expressly stated that the 
Buddha’s nominal fatlier had no part in his production, 
it is remarkable that at the time of her conceiving 

‘ R. T. E. P., vol. ii. p.6i. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii. p, 73. It iavery remarkalde that the same tioUon 
is expressed in Christian paintings of the middle ages. On a painted 
glass of the sixteenth century, found in the church of Jouy, a little 
village in France, the virgin is represented standing, her hands clasped in. 
prayer, and the naked body of the child in the same attitude appears 
^ipon her stdmaah, apparently supposed to be seen through the garments 
and body of the motlier. M. Didron saw at Lyons a Salutation painted 
on shutters, in which the two infants, likewise depicted on their mothers’ 
Btomachs, were also saluting each other. This precisely corresponds to 
Huddliist accounts of the Boddhisattva’s ante-nated proceedings. — Ic. 
C^r. p. 263, 

^ Ibid., vol. il p. 77, 

I. 
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M^y^was living in a place apart from him, having 
craved permission to retire for a season, to practise 
fasting and penance. During this time she had told 
the king that she would be “completely delivered 
from thoughts of stealing, desire and pride,” and that 
she woidd not “ yield to one illicit desire.” ^ Some 
sects of Buddhists are more explicit, and maintain 
that* Boddhisattvas do not pass through the earlier 
stages of foetal development; namely, those of Kalalam, 
mixing up, the period of the first week, when the 
future body is like milk ; arbudam, the period of the 
second week, where a form rises like something 
inflated ; peci, thickening ; and ghana, hardening, the 
periods of the third and fourth wcek.^ But all this 
does not exclude the co-operation of a human father. 
Passing to another great religion we find that even 
the sober philosopher Confucius did not enter the 
world, if we may believe Chinese traditions, without 
premonitory symptoms of his greatness. It is said 
that one day as his mother was ascending a hill, “ the 
leaves of the trees and plants all erected themselves 
and bent downwards* on her return. That night she 
dreamt the Black Te appeared, and said to her, * You 
shall have a son, a sage, and you must bring him forth 
in a hollow mulberry tree.' ” In another dream slic 
received a prophecy of the importance of her coming 
progeny.® Another account states that “ various 
prodigies, as in other instances, were the forerunners 
of the birth of this extraordinary person. On the 
eve of his appearance on earth, two dragons encircled 
the house, and celestial music sounded in the ears of 

^ E. T. E. P., vol, ii. pp. 54, 55. * Wassiljew, P* 36a 

® C. C., vol. L p, 59 (Proleg.) 
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gs mother. When he was born, this inscription 
appeared op his breast — ‘The maker of a rule 
for settling the world.’ The mother of Mahomet 
; is said to have related of her pregnancy, that she 
felt none of the usual inconveniences of. that state; 
ahd that she had seen a vision in which she had 
been, told that she bore in her womb the Lord and 
Prophet of her people. A little before her delivery 
the same figure appeared again, and commanded 
her to say, “ I commend the fruit of my body 
to the One, the Eternal, for protection against the 

ciiViOiio* 

Miraculously born, it was necessary that Jesus 
should also be miraculously recognised as a child of no 
common order. The story would have been incomplete 
without some one to acknowledge his superhuman 
character even in his cradle. Matthew and Luke 
again accomplish the common end by widely differeni 
means. Luke’s is the simpler narrative, and it will 
he more convenient to begin with it. He tells us that 
there were in the same country, that is, near Bethlehem, 
shepherds wmtehing their flocksi An angel appeared 
to them and said that a Saviour, Christ the Lord, 
wusborn in the city of David. They w^ere to know 
him by his being in I’manger wu-apped in swaddling 
clothes. In this humility of his external circumstances 
immediately after birth, as in the supernatural recog- 
nition wdiich he received, he again resembles the 
Chinese hero. How-tseih 

was placed in a narrow lane, 

But the sheet) and oxen nrotected him with lovin<? care. 


^ Chinese, voh ii. P. 44* 


2 L, L. M., vol i p. 14 
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He was pkccd in a wide forest, 

Where, he was met by the woodcutters. 

He was placed on the cold ice, ^ 

And a bird screened and supported him with its wings,” ^ 

“ And suddenly,” the narrative in Luke proceeds, 
“ there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God and saying, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth the peace of good- 
will among men. ’ ” ® Similar demonstrations of celestial 
delight were not wanting at the birth of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. He was received by the greatest of the 
gods, Indra and Brahma, All beings everywhere 
were full of joy. Musical instruments belonging to 
men and gods played of themselves. Trees became 
covered with flowers and fruit. There fell from the 
skies a gentle shower of flowers, garments, odoriferous 
powders, and ornaments. Caressing breezes blew. 
A marvellous 'light was produced. Evil passions 
were put a stop to, and illnesses were cured ; miseries 
of all kinds were at an end.* So also we read in 
' Moslem authorities that at the birth of AH, Mahomet’s 
great disciple, and the, chief of one of the two principal 
sects into which Islam is divided, “a light was dis- 
tinctly visible, reseml^ling a bright column, extending 
from the earth to the firmament.”'* But let us com- 
plete the narrative in liuke. 

Urged by the angelic order, the shepherds went 
to Bethlehem and found the infant Christ, whose 
nature, as revealed by the angels, they made known 
to the people with whom they met. Returning, they 
praised and glorified God for all they had heard and 
seen.® 

' C. C., vol. iv. p. 468. — She King, Pt. iii. Bk. 2, i. 3. 

* Ln. ii. 8-14. * R. T. R. P., vol. ii. pp. 9 *- 

♦ Dervishes, p. 372. • Lu. ii. IS~20. 
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Quite dissimilar is the form in which the same 
incident appears in Matthew. Here, instead of shep- 
herds, we have magi coming from the East to dis- 
cover the King of the Jews. A star in the East 
had revealed to them the hirth of this King of the 
Jews dQ jure, and in the search for him they rmi 
straight into the very jaws of Herod, the king de 
facto. The author is obliged to make them take this 
absurdly improbable course for the sake of introduc- 
ing Herod, whom he required for a purpose shortly to 
l)e explained. How utterly superfluous the visit to 
Herod was is evinced by the fact that, after that 
monarch has found out from tlie chief priests the 
birthplace of the Messiah, the magi are guided 
onwards by the star, which had been omitted from 
the story since its first appearance in 'order to allow 
of their journey to Jerusalem, a mistake for which 
the star could not be made responsible. However, 
after leaving Herod, they were led by that luminary 
to the very spot where Christ lay. On seeing the 
infant they worshipped him, and offered him mag- 
nificent presents, after which a dream informed them — 
what their waking senses might surely have discovered 
— that it was not safe to return to Herod after having 
thus acknowledged a rival claimant to the throne. 
They accordingly went home another way. 

Interwoven with this visit of the magi we have a 
myth which belongs to a common form, and which 
in the present instance is merely adapted to the 
special circumstances of the age and place. I term 
it the myth of the daegeuous child. Its general 
outline is this : A child is born concerning whose 
future greatness some prophetic indications have been 
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given,- But the life of this child is fraught Avith 
danger to some powerful individual, generally a 
monarch. In alarm at his threatened fate, this person 
endeavours to take the child’s life ; hut it is preserved 
hy the divine care. Escaping the measures directed 
against it, and generally remaining long unknorvn, it 
at length fulfils the prophecies concerning its career, 
while’ the fate which he has vainly sought to shun 
falls upon him who had desired to slay it. There is 
a departure here from the ordinary type, inasmuch as 
Herod docs not actually die or suffer any calamity 
through the agency of Jesus. But this failure is due 
to the fact that Jesus did not fulfil the conditions of 
the Messiahship, according to the Jewish conception 
Avhich Matthew has here in mind. Had he — as was 
expected of the Messiah — ^become the actual sovereign 
of the Jews, he must have dethroned the reigning 
dynasty, whether represented hy Herod or his suc- 
cessors. But as his suhsec]uent career belied these 
•expectations, the Evangelist was obliged to postpone 
to a future time his accession to that throne of 
temporal dominion which the incredulity of his 
countrymen had withheld from him during his earthly 
life.^ 

In other respects the legend before us conforms to 
its prototypes. The magi, coming to Herod, inquire 
after the whereabouts of the king of the Jews, whoso 
star they have seen in the East. Herod summons 
the chief priests and scribes to a council, and ascertains 
of them that Christ was to be born at Bethlehem. 
This done, he is careful to learn from the magi 
the exact date at Avhich the star had appeared to 
^ Mt. xxiv. 30, 31 ; XXV. 31 ff. ; xxvi. 64. 
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tliem. He further desires them to search diligently 
for the young child, that he also may worship it. 
They, as previously related, return home Avithout 
revisiting Herod, whereupon that monarch, in anger 
at‘the deception practised upon him, causes all the 
children under two years of age, in and about lleth- 
lehem, to be slaughtered. All is in vain. Joseph, 
warned by a dream, had taken his wife and stepson 
to Egypt, Avhere they remained until after the death 
of Herod, when another dream commanded them to 
return. When afraid to enter tlie dominions of 
Archelaus, another of these useful dreams guided 
them to Galilee, where they took up their quarters at 
Nazareth.* 

How wide-spread and of what frequent recurrence 
is this myth of the Dangerous Child a’ few examples 
may suffice to show. In Grecian mythology the king 
of the gods himself had been a dangerous child. The 
story of Kronos swallowing his children in order to 
defeat the prophecy that he would be dethroned, 
by his own son ; the manner in Avhich Ehea deceived 
him by giving him a stone, and Zeus, armed 
with thunder and lightning, deposed him from 
the government of the world, are familiar to all.^ If 
we descend from gods to heroes, we find a similar 
legend related of Perseus, whose grandfather, Akrisios, 
vainly tried to avert his predicted fate, first by scheming 
to prevent his grandson’s birth, and then by seeking 
to destroy him when born ; * and of Oidipous, who in 
spite of the attempt to cut short his life in infancy, 
inevitably and unconsciously fulfilled the oracle by 
slaying his father and marrying his mother. Within 

• * Mt. ii, a Bib., i. i. 5-7, and i. 2. i. * Ibid., 2. i 4 . 
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historical times, K3’tos the son of Kambyses is the 
hero of a similar tale. His grandfather Astj'ages had 
dreamt certain dreams which were interpreted by the 
magi to mean that the offspring of his daughter 
Mandane Avould expel him from his kingdom. 
Alarmed at the prophecy, he handed the child to his 
kinsman Harpagos to be killed ; but this man having 
entrusted it to a sliephei'd to be exposed, the latter 
contrived to save it by exhibiting to the emissaries of 
Harpagos the body of a stillborn child of which his 
own wife had just been delivered. Grown to man’s 
estate, Kyros of course justified the prediction of the 
magi by his successful revolt against Astyages and 
assumption of the monarchy.^ Jewish tradition, like 
that of the Greeks and the Persians, has its dangerous 
child in the person of the national hero Moses, whose 
death Pliaraoh had endeavoured to effect by a mas- 
sacre of innocents, but who had lived to bring upon 
that ruler his inevitable fate. From these well-known 
examples it is interesting to turn to the chronicles of 
the East-Mongols, and find precisely the same tale 
repeated there. We read that a certain king of a 
people called Patsala, had a son whose peculiar appear- 
ance led the Brahmans at court to prophesy that he 
would bring evil upon his father, and to advise his 
destruction. Various modes of execution having failed, 
the boy was laid in a copper chest and thrown into 
the Ganges. Rescued by an old peasant who brought 
him up as his son, he in due time learnt the story of 
his escape, and returned to seize upon the kingdom 
destined for him from his birth. This was in B.C. 
313.® This universal myth — of the natural origin of 
> HeroJotos, i. 107-130. ® G. 0. M., pp. 21, 23. 
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wliicli it would lead me too far to speak — was now 
adapted to the special case of Christ, who runs the 
usual risk and escapes it with the usual good fortune 
of dangerous children. 

Having thus preserved the infant Christ from the 
dangers that threatened liim, Matthew tells us abso- 
lutely nothing about him until he has arrived at 
manhood, and is ready to enter on his public- life. 
Luke is much less reticent. True, he knows nothing 
whatever of the star that appeared in the East ; no- 
thing of Herod’s inquiries as to the birthplace of 
Clirist ; nothing of the massacre of the innocents, nor 
of the flight into Egypt and the return from tliat 
country to Nazareth. On the contrary, his narrative 
by implication excludes all this, for he makes Joseph 
and Mary go up to Bethlehem for the census only, and 
return to Nazareth soon after it ; so that Herod could 
have had no occasion to kill the infants up to the ago 
of two years, for Christ could not have been above a 
few weeks old at most.^ Moreover, wc learn definitely, 
from one verse that his parents went up from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem every year at the passover." But the 
absence of any statements like those just taken from 
tlie first Gospel is amply compensated in the third by 
several pleasing details relating to his infancy and 
boyhood. In the first place wc learn that after eight 
days he was circumcised, and named Jesus according 
to the angel’s desire.® Next, wo arc told that after 
his mother's purification — which would last thirty- 
three days after the circumcision — she and his step- 
father took him to the temple to be presented, and to 
make the customary offering. There was in the 

^ Lu. ii. 39. * Ibid., ii. 41. * Ibid., ii. 21. 
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temple a man named Simeon who had been promised 
by the Holy Ghost that he should not die till he had 
seen Christ. This man, who came by the Spirit into 
the temple, took the baby in his arms and give vent 
to his emotion in the beautiful little hymn known 
as the Nunc Dimittis : — “ Now, 0 Lord, thou dost 
release thy servant according to thy word in peace, 
because mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all nations ; a light 
for the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” * 

Less exquisite in its simplicity, but not altogetlier 
dissimilar in tone, is the prophecy of the Rishi Asita 
on the infant Buddha. This old and eminent ascetic 
had come to see the child whose marvellous gifts 
had been made known to him by supernatural signs. 
Having embraced its feet, and predicted its future 
pre-eminence, he had surprised the king by bursting 
into tears and heaving long sighs. Questioned about 
•the meaning of this he replied : “ Great king, it is 
not on account of this child that I weep ; tndy 
there is not in him the smallest vice. Great king, 
I am old and broken ; and this young prince ^ will 
certainly clothe himself with the perfect and com- 
plete intelligence of Buddha, and will cause the 
wheel of the law that has no superior to turn. . . . 
After becoming Buddha he will cause hundreds of 
thousands of millions of beings to pass to the other 
border of the ocean of wandering life, and will lead 
them for ever to immortality. And I — I shall not see 
this pearl of Buddhas ! Cured of illness, I shall not 
be freed by him from passion ! Great king, that is 

^ Lu. ii. 29-32. Literally, Sarvarthasiddlia, 
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virby I vreep, and why in my sadness I heave, long 

sighs.” ^ . 

So Abd-al-mottalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, on see- 
ing his grandchild immediately after his birth, is 
repbrted to have exclaimed : “ Praise be to Allah, who 
has given me this glorious youth-, who even in the 
cradle rules over other boys. I commend him to the 
protection of Allah, the Lord of the four elements,- that 
he may show him to us when he is well grown up. 
To his protection I commend him from the evil of the 
wicked spirit.” * 

Prognostications of greatness in infancy are, indeed, 
among the stock incidents in the mythical or semi- 
mythical lives of eminent persons. Not content with 
Simeon’s recognition, Luke introduces an old pro- 
phetess called Anna, living in the temple, ‘and represents 
her as giving thanks, and speaking of. the child to all 
who looked for redemption in Jerusalem.® 

TavcIvo years are now suffered to elapse Avithout 
further account of the young Jesus than that he grew, 
and strengthened, filled with wisdom, and that the 
grace of God was upon him.* At tw'clve years old, 
the blank is filled up by a single event. His parents 
had gone to Jerusalem to keep the passover, taking 
Jesus with them. On their Avay back they missed 
him, and having failed to find him among their 
travelling companions, returned to look for him at 
Jerusalem. There they found him in the temple 
sitting among the doctors of the law, listening to 
theui and putting questions. Those Avho heard him 
are said to have been astonished at his intelligence. 

^ R. T. R. P,, vol. ii. pp. io6, 107, 

^ L. L. M., vol i. p. 143. 


® Lii. ii. 36-38. 
* Ibid., ii. 40. 
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Questioned by his mother as to this extraordinary 
conduct, he replied, “How is it that ye. sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?”^ Were this incident confirmed by other 
authorities, and did it stand in some kind of con- 
nection with the • events that precede and follow it, 
we might accept it as a genuine reminiscence of tlie 
boyhood of Jesus. That a precocious boy, eager for 
information, should take the opportunity of a visit 
to the head-quarters of Hebraic learning to seek 
from the authorities then most respected a solution 
of questions that troubled his mind, would not in 
itself be so very surprising. And those wlio are 
familiar with the kind of in(juiries made by clever 
children, especially on theological topics, will not 
think it strange that his youthful wits should occa- 
sionally be too much for those of professed theo- 
logians. But the h^olation in which this single event 
stands in the first thirty years of Christ’s life, and 
. the total absence of confirmation from any other 
source, compel us to regard it as an invention designed 
to show ail early consciousness in Jesus of his later 
mission, and also to prove the inability of the doctors 
to cope with him. We must, therefore, reject it along 
with the other myths of the infancy, of which some 
are typical myths, others (like this) myths peculiar to 
Jesus, but none in the smallest degree historical. 

Before entering on the later life of Jesus, let us 
note certain differences between Matthew and Luke 
in their treatment of the infancy, which will confirm 
the above conclusion. In the first place, it is to he 
observed that they effect the desired end by totally 
^ Lu. ii, 41-50. 
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unlike methods. Given the problem of getting the 
infant Christ born without the assistance of a father, 
there were various ways in which readers could be 
assured of the truth of such a miracle. One was to 
inform J oseph in a dream of the coming event ; 
another was to announce it to Mary by means of an 
angel. In choosing between these expedients each 
Evangelist is guided by his own idiosyncracy. 
Matthew selects the dream ; Luke the angel ; and 
it is noteworthy that on other occasions tliey exhibit 
similar preferences. Matthew gets out of every 
difficulty by a dream. In the course of his two first 
chapters he uses this favourite contrivance no less 
than five times; four times for Josi!])!), and once for 
the magi.^ Twice, it is true, he mentions an angel 
of the Lord as appearing in the dream,, but the angel 
in his narrative plays a very subordinate part, and 
is, indeed, practically superfluous. With Luke, on 
the contrary, the principal agent in the events of the 
infancy is the angel, who supplies the place of the 
dream in Matthew. An angel informs Zacharias that 
his wife is to have a son ; an angel declares to Mary 
that she is destined to give birth to the Son of God ; 
an angel announces that event to the shepherds after 
its occurrence ; and angels appear in crowds above 
them as soon as the announcement has been made,*'* 
Another strikinsr difference is the extreme fondness 
of Matthew for ancient prophecies, and of Luke for 
little anthems or songs of praise. The diverse natures 
of the two writers are well exemplified by this dis- 
tinction ; the former being the more penetrated with* 
the history and literature of the Jewish race; the 
* Mt. i. 20, and li. 12, 13, 22, * Lu. i. ii, 26, and ii. 9, 13. 
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latter the more flexible and the more imbued with 
the spirit of his age. Hence, Matthew almost 
avowedly constructs his narrative in such a manner 
as to ensure the fulfilment of the prophecies. After 
describing Mary’s miraculous conception, be sjiys 
that all this was done to fulfil Isaiah’s words ; 
“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive ” (more accurately ; 
the paaiden has conceived), “and shall bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel.”^ And this lie 
quotes, regardless of the fact that Christ never was 
called Immanuel, and that if the one clause of the 
prophecy is to be understood literally, so must the 
other. Thus also he reveals his reason for assigning 
to Bethlehem the honour of being Christ’s birthplace, 
when he places in the mouths of the priests at the 
court of Herod a verse from Micah, in which it is 
asserted that from Bethlehem Ephratah shall come 
a man who is to be ruler in Israel.® Further, he 
massacres the innocents in order to corroborate a 
saying of Jeremiah,® and he takes Joseph and Mary 
to Egypt to confirm an expression of Hosea.* lu 
each case, he perverts the natural sense of the 
prophets ; for in Jeremiah, the children are to return 
to their own land, which the innocents could not do ; 
and in Hosea, the son who is called out of Egypt is 
the people of Israel. Lastly, in his exceeding love 
of quoting the Old Testament, he commits the most 
singular blunder of all in applying to Christ the 
words spoken of Samson by the angel who announced 
his birth. If, indeed, the allusion be to this passage 
(and it can scarcely be to any other), the Evangelist 

• Mt. i. 23 ; Isa. vii. 14. 3 Mt. ii. i8 ; Jer. xxxi. IS- 

* Mt. ii. 6 ; Mic. v. 2. * Mt. ii. 15 ; Hos. xi. i. 
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is barely honest ; for he converts the angelic words, 
“ he shall he a Nazarite” into the words “ he’ shall 
he called a 'Nazarene.”^ So Judaic a writer could 
hardly be ignorant that a Nazarite was not the same 
thiug as an inhabitant of Nazareth. But from what- 
ever source the quotation may come, its object plaiuly 
is to lead to the belief that notwithstanding his birth 
at Bethlehem, Jesus was called by liis contemporaries 
a Nazarene. 

Luke does not trouble himself with the search 
for ancient oracles, but indulges a far freer and 
more inventive genius. His personages give utter- 
ance to their feelings in highly finished songs, 
which are sometimes very beautiful, but most cer- 
tainly could never have been uttered by the simple 
people to whom he attributes them. _ Among these 
are the salutation of Elizabeth to Mary, and tlie 
still more elaborate answer of Mary. Zacharias, 
the very instant he recovers his speech, recites a 
complete hymn of no inconsiderable length.^ Again, 
Simeon expresses his joy at the birth of the Saviour' 
in a similar manner;* but in- his case it may be 
said that he had so long expected to see the 
Christ that his hymn of thanksgiving might well 
be ready. 

Passing now to the manhood of Jesus, we find the 
four Evangelists all agreed in recording the baptism 
by John as the earliest known event in his adult 
career, and, .it is unquestionably with this consecration 
by a great man that his authentic life begins. Mark 
and John indeed were unaware of anything previous 

' Mt ii. 23 ; Jutlg. xiii. 5. 

*Lu.i. 42^55, 


® Lii. i 63 - 79 , 

* Ibid., ii. 29-32. 
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to this period, and the former introduces it by the 
words, “ The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God,”^ showing that for him at least the 
history of his Master began at this point. As usual, the 
myth appears in its simplest form in his pages. After 
applying to John the Baptist a prophecy by Isaiali, 
he states that this prophet was engaged in baptizing 
in the wilderness, and that all Judaea and all the 
Jerusalemites went out to him and were baptized, 
confessing their sins. He declared that a mightier 
than he was coming after him, the latchet of whose 
shoes he was unworthy to unloose. Jesus, like the 
rest of the world, went to be baptized, and as he canui 
out of the water he saw the heavens opened, and the 
Spirit descending on him like a dove. There was a 
voice from the heavens, “ Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased.” Matthew and Luke 
describe the baptism of John in a similar manner, 
Matthew adding a ‘ conversation between Jesus .and 
John. They also mention the baptism of Jesus, the 
descent of the dove, and the voice, but with slight 
variations. For wliereas Mark merely says that 
Jesxis ^aw the heavens opened and tlie Spirit like a 
dove descending, and Matthew, in substantial accord- 
ance with him, relates that the heavens were opened 
[to him],^ and that he saw the Spirit descend as a 
dove, Luke going further pretends that the heavens 
tvere opened and that the Spirit did descend in a 
bodily form like a dove upon him.® Thus is the sub- 
jective fact in the consciousness of Jesus gradually 
changed into an objective fact, a transition deserv- 

^ Mk, i. 1. ® The aOrtp 3$ douLtfuL 

2 ; Mt, iih ; Lu. iii. 1-22. 
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ing to be noted as illustrative of the trivial cl>auges 
of language by which a myth may grow. Several 
other examples of a like process will meet us in the 
course of tliis inquiry. The scene at the baptism is 
described difierently again in the fourth Gospel. 
There the testimony of John the . Baptist to Christ 
is rendered far more emphatic ; he receives him with 
the words, “Behold the Lamb of God, who talceth 
away the sins of the world ; ” and lie explains his 
knowledge of him by the fact that he has received a 
special revelation concerning him. On whom.soever 
he saw the Spirit descend and remain, that was he 
who was to baptize with tlie Holy Ghost. Now he 
had seen the Spirit descend lilce a dove on Jesus, and 
therefore had borne witness that he was tlie son 
of God.^ Of the opening of the heavens and of the 
voice nothing is said, and the meaning of the whole 
story evidently is that this descent of the Spirit was 
a private sign arranged between God and John the 
Baptist, but of which the bystanders either perceived 
nothing, or understood nothing. For had they known 
that the Holy Ghost itself Avas thus bearing witness 
to Jesus, what need was there of the witness of John ? 
it is evident, however, that even if they saw the dove 
flying down and alighting upon Jesus, they were not 
informed that it represented the Holy Spirit. Thus 
the whole fact is reduced to a peculiar interpre- 
tation given by John to a natural occurrence. We 
have then three versions of the baptismal myth ; — in 
the first certain circumstances are perceived by Jesus ; 
in the second they are perceived by John; in the 
third they actually occur. 


VOL. I. 
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Strangely inconsistent with this distinct acknowledg- 
ment of Christ as the son of God, is the inquiry 
addressed to him at a subsequent period by John the 
Baptist through his disciples. It appeai-s tliat on 
hearing of the extraordinary fame of Jesus and of. the 
course he was pursuing, John sent two disciples from 
the prison where he was confined to put this question 
to him, “Art thou he that should come, or do we 
expect another V' in other words, Arc you the Messiali 
Thus interrogated, Jesus replied, not by appealing to 
the testimony of the dove at his baptism, or the voice 
from heaven, but by citing the miraculous cures he 
wms then performing. Nor did he in the least resent 
the doubt implied in John the Baptist’s query. On 
the contrary, he immediately entered upon a glowing 
panegyric of his precursor, describing him as the 
messenger sent before his face to prepare his way, and 
as the prophet Elias who was expected to come^ (a 
title which in anotlicr Gospel the Baptist had expressly 
repudiated^). This remarkable transaction between 
the two teachers could not easily have occurred, if 
the elder had previously discovered “ him that should 
come ” in the person of Jesus. For then wm must 
suppose tliat since the baptism he had seen reason to 
hesitate as to the correctness of his opinion. And in 
that case, could he have referred the question to Jesus 
himself for his decision? And could Jesus have 
employed the terms of praise here given, in speaking 
of one who had lapsed from his former faith into a 
state of doubt ? Plainly not. The Evangelists have 
overshot the mark in their narrative of the baptism. 
Eager to make Johix bear witness to Jesus, they have 
^ Mt, xi, I -15 ; Lu. vii, 18-30. * Jo. i. 2i. 
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forgotten tliat it was only at a later period tliat he 
■vvas convinced — ^if he was convinced at all — of the 
Messianic claims of the young man who had passed 
under his influence, and derived from him some of his 
eai’liest inspirations. His doubts are historical; his 
conviction is mythical. 

Temporaiy retirement into solitude naturally folio wed 
upon the consecration administered by John in. the 
baptismal rite. Jesus spent some time wandering in 
a lonely place, the period of forty days assigned to 
this purpose being naturally suggested by the forty 
years of Israel’s troubles in the wilderness. If there 
mingled among his meditations any lingering feelings 
of reluctance to follow the course pointed out by the 
Baptist, he would have afterwards described such 
feelings as temptations of the devil. Hence, it may 
be, the story of his conversations with Satan. These 
are not alluded to at all in Mark, who simjfly mentions 
tlie fact that he was tempted by Satan. Neither is 
there any reference in Mark to fasting for the whole 
of the forty days or any part of them. Greatly improv- 
ing ujion this bald version, the other two Synoptics 
tell us that he ate nothing during all this time, and 
describe the very words of his dialogues with the 
tempter. Satan had besought him to make bread 
out of stones; to cast himself down from a high 
place, and to accept at his hands all the kingdoms of 
earth in return for a single act of worship.^ Jesus, 
like the Buddha at the corresponding period of his 
life, emerged triumphant from the trial. It was by 
no means equal in severity to that which Sakyamuui 
underwent. He also was obliged to overcome the 
^ Mk. i. 12, 13 j Mk iv. i-ii ; Lii, iv, 1-13. 
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devil before he could attain perfection. “Mfirilthc 
sinner,” the Indian Satan, assailed him, not only by 
force of arms, despatching an immense army against 
him ; but finding this onslaught a failure, he tried 
the subtler mode of attempting to corrupt his virtue 
by the seductions of women. His beautiful daughters 
were despatched with orders to display all their clianns, 
and. employ all their fiiscinations before the youn-v 
monk. They faithfully executed the commission, but 
all was in vain. Calm and unmoved, the Boddbisattva 
regarded them with complete indifierence, and emerged 
from this sev(!rest of trials a perfect Buddha.^ In 
like manner Zaratliustra was tempted by the Parsee 
devil, Angra-maiuyus, who held out a promise of 
happiness if he would but curse the good law. Like 
Jesus, Zarathustra repelled the suggestion with indig- 
nation : “ I will not curse the good Mazdayasna law, 
not even if limbs, soul, and life were to part from one 
another.” ^ 

Not long after his return from the desert, J(?sus 
took up his abode at the village of Kapharnaoum, or 
Capernaum, in Galilee, Nazareth being in several ways 
nncongenial to bim.® In tlie first place it was the 
abode of his family, who did not believe in the preten- 
sions he now began to advance. Moreover, be was 
well known to the Nazarenes as the carpenter, or the 
carpenter’s son, and it seemed an unwarrantable pre- 
sumption in their young townsman, undistinguished 
by advantages either of birth or education, to claim 
to become tbeir teacher.* His relations also not only 
discredited him by their unbelief, but occasionally 

j R. T. R. P., vol. ii. p. 286-337. 3 ii, I • Mt. iv. i2-i6- 

® Av., vol. i. p, 244. — Fargard six. 23-26. ^ Mk.vi. 3. 
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took active measures to stop kis proceedings.’^ . From 
these and perhaps other causes, he entirely failed to 
accomplish any important miraele at Nazareth, and he 
had to excuse his failure by the remark that a prophet 
is not without honour except in his own country, 
among his own relations, and in his own house.* 
The more natural version — that of Mark — adds that 
he marvelled because of their unbelief. With less 
simplicity Matthew relates, not that he was unable 
to do, but that he did not do many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief.* Further confirmation 
of the incredulity of the Nazarcnes is afforded by 
tlieir reception of a remarkable sermon said to have 
been delivered by Jesus in their synagogue. It seems 
that after he had preached in various parts of Galilee, 
and had been well received, he came to ’Nazareth and, 
having read a Messianic prophecy ii;om Isaiah, pro- 
ceeded to apply it to himself. Having noticed the 
demand whicli he cxj)ected would be addressed to him, 
that he should repeat there such works as he was 
reported to have performed at Capernaum, he proceeded 
to convey by some pointed illustrations from the Old 
Testament the unflattering intimation that Nazareth 
was to be less favoured by God than his adopted 
home. Hereupon a storm arose in the synagogue, 
and an effort was made by the enraged audience to 
cast him from tlie brow of a hill. But he escaped in 
safety to his own residence at Capernaum.’ 

Whether ’or not any such sermon was preached or 
any such attempt upon his life was made, the 
narrative bears further witness to the fact of ill 


^ Mk. iii. 21, 31, 
* Ibid., vi.,4. 


^ Mt. xiii. 54-58. 
^ Lii. iv, 14-30. 
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success in tlie town where he had been brought up, 
and to his possession of a house or lodging at 
Capernaum. Whether he himself was the owner of 
the abode, or whether it belonged to a disci])le who 
reeeived him (of which latter there is no evidence), 
makes little difference ; the representation afterwards 
made that foxes had holes, and birds had nests, but 
the son of man had not where to lay his hcad,^ i.s 
equally negatived by either suppasition, Mark and 
John know nothing of this condition of the son of 
man. In John’s Gospel, indeed, it is distinctly 
contradicted by the statement that two of the 
Baptist’s disciples asked him to show them where 
he lived ; that he did so, and that they stayed with 
him that day.® Indirect evidence of the same kind 
is afforded b^ the notice of an entertainment given 
by Jesus at his own house, to which he invited 
a very promiscuous company. Luke, indeed, re- 
presents this feast as having been given by Levi, 
but this is evidently for the sake of an artistic 
connection Avith the summons to Levi, which in 
all three narratives immediately precedes it. For 
the same reason he departs from both otlier 
Evangelists in making the scribes at this very 
feast put the question why Jesirs and his dis- 
ciples did not fast, w'hich, according to the more 
trustworthy version, is put by the disciples of the 
Baptist.^ Thus Luke contrives to convert three 
unconnected stories into a single connected one. 


* Mt. viii. 19, 20 ; Ln. is. S7, 58. 

* Jo. i. 39. 

® Mk. ii. 15-17 ; Mt. ix. 10-13; I*”- v. 29-32. 

* Mk. ii. 18-22 ; Mt. ix. 14-17 ; Lu. V. 33-39. 
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That Jesus received the more degraded classes of his 
countrymen on equal terms, and that his habits were 
not ascetic, are the important facts whicli wo have to 
Gather from these several statements. 

O ^ 

.The inference from the evidence on the whole is 
that Jesus was in comfortable, though not opulent 
circumstances ; and even had he beeir in want, he had 
friends enough whose devotion would never, have 
allowed him to remain without a good lodging and 
sufficient food. 

These friends he seems to have begun collecting 
round him as soon as he entered upon his career 
of preaching in Galilee. Among the earliest were 
four fishermen, Simon and his brother Andrew, 
James and his brother John. The first pair of 
brothers Jesus called away from th«ir occupation, 
saying, “ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” ^ So say two Gospels, but a very different 
account appears in John. Tliere we are told that 
two of the disciples of John the Baptist having heard 
Jesus, left their master to follow him. One of these 
two was AndreAv, Simon’s brother, and it was Andrew 
who went and informed Simon that he had discovered 
the Messiah. On seeing Simon, Jesus addresses him, 
“Thou art Simon the son of John; thou shaft be 
called Kephas.”^ Not a word is said here of the 
calling of fishermen pursued by these brothers, 
nor of the remarkable promise to make them fishers 
of men. Moreover it is they who present themselves 
to Jesus ; not he who summons them. The two 
accounts are mutually exclusive. 

Luke has a third version, not absolutely irreconcilable 
^ Mk. i. i6-2o ; Mt. iv. iS-22. * Jo. i. 38-43. 
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witli that of Mark and Matthew, though inconsistent 
in all its details. According to him, Jesus had once 
been speaking to the people from Simon's boat, which 
was lying on the lake of Gennesaret. The address 
concluded, he desired Simon to launch into the lixke 
and let down the nets. Simon replied that they had 
toiled all night and caught nothing ; yet he would 
obey.. On casting out the net it was found to 
enclose so great a multitude of fishes that it broke. 
Simon called to his partners, James and Jolm, to 
come to Ifis assistance, and both vessels were not 
only filled with fish, but began to sink witli the 
weight. Peter, ascribing this large haul to the 
presence of Jesus, begged him to depart from him, 
for he was a sinful man. Jesus told him, as in the 
other Gospels .he tells him and his brother Andrew 
(who docs not appear here), that he shall henceforth 
catch men. Hereupon all the thr.ee forsook all, 
and folloAved him ; from which it must clearly be 
understood that they had not followed him before. 
Thus, that which the simpler version represents as' a 
mere summons, obeyed* at once, is here converted into 
a summons enforced upon the fishermen by a pro- - 
fessional success so great as to appear to them mir- 
aculous, and to lead in their minds to the infer- 
ence that since Jesus had commanded them to let 
down the nets, and their obedience had been thus 
rewarded, he Avas in some obscure manner the cause of 
the good fortune which had attended their efforts.^ 
Leaving aside for the present all that is peculiar to 
John, who alone mentions the calling of Philip, there 
is but one other disciple concerning whom we have 

‘ Lu. V. i-i i. 
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any information as to tlje mode in wliicli lie Avas 
led to join Jesus. Tliis is Levi, or Mattliew, the 
publican, Jesus found him sitting at the receipt of 
custom, and commanded him to follow him, which 
he- instantly did.^ But we are not compelled to sup- 
pose that from this time forward Levi did nothing 
but accompany Jesus or go through the country 
preaching the new faith. He may have done so, 
or he may only have left his business from time 
to time to listen to tlie prophet who had so deeply 
impressed him. For Avhile three Evangelists men- 
tion this circumstance, only one of them, and tliat 
the least trustworthy, adds that in following Jesus 
he left all things. 

The names of the other seven disciples are given 
Avith but a single variation in all of .the synoptical 
Gospels,* To these tAvelve their master gave poAvor to 
heal diseases and to cast out devils, and sent them 
forth into the AAmrld to preach’ the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven, giving them instructions as to 
the manner in Avhich they should fulfil their mission.® 
When not thus engaged, they were to remain about 
his person, and form an inner circle of intimate friends, 
to receive his more hidden thoughts, and help him in. 
the work he had undertaken. 

The four who were the first to join him seem to 
have stood towards him in a closer relationship than 
any one else, and to have been in fact his only thorough 
disciples during the earliest period of his life. For 
we read that after the cure of a demoniac effected in 

' Mk. ii. 14 ; Mt. ix. 9 ; Lu. v. 27, 28 (where alone /caToXiTriln' iraiTa 
is added). 
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the synagogue at Capernaum ^ he retired into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John, 
and there healed Simon’s mother-in-law of a fever by 
the touch of his hands, a species of remedy which 
requires no miracle to render it efiectual.^ His repu- 
tation as a thaumaturgist had now begun to spread, 
and crowds of people besieged his door, whom lie 
relieved of various diseases, and from whom he 
expelled many devils.® The anxiety of the devils to 
bear witness to his Messiahship he repressed, on this 
as on other occasions. Mentioning these circum- 
stances, Matthew, ever prone to strengthen his case 
by the authority of a Hebrew propliet, cites Isaiah, 
“He himself took our infirmities, and bore our sick- 
nesses.” Certainly not a very happy application of 
prophecy; since it nowhere appears that Jesus bore 
the diseases he cured, or was possessed by the devils 
he expelled. 

Anxious to escape from the pressure of the people, 
who clamoured for miracles, ho retired to a desert 
place to pray. But here Simon and others followed 
him and told him that all men were seeking him. 
He replied that he must carry his message to other 
villages also, and proceeded on a tour through 
Galilee, preaching and casting out devils.'* It was 
on some occasion during this Galilean journey, when 
crowds, eager to hear his doctrine and see his 
wonders, had pressed around him from every quarter, 
that he delivered the celebrated sermom the scene 
of which is laid by Matthew on a mountain, and by 

^ Mk. i. 21--28; Lii. iv. 31-37. 

^ Mk. i. 29-31 ; Mt, -van. 14, 15 ; Lu. iv. 38, 39. 

^ Mk. i. 32-34; Mt viii! 16, 17 ; Lu. iv, 40, 41. 

^ Mk. I 35-39 ; Lit. iv. 42-44. 
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liuke in a plain. ^ A part only of this discourse lias 
keen presQrved to us, for Mattlicw lias evidently col- 
leeted into one a great number of his best sayings, 
which were no doulit actually uttered on many dif- 
ferent occasions and in many dili'erent places. Luke, 
with more sense of fitness, has scattered tlicm about 
his Gospel, assigning to some an earlier, to others 
a later date. Notably is this unlike arrangement 
remarkable in the case of the Lord’s prayer, and 
in nothing is the untrustworthiness of these Gospels, 
as to all exterior circumstances, more conspicuous than 
in their assigning to the communication of this most 
important prayer totally different times, different 
antecedents, and different surroundings. For whereas 
Matthew brings it within his all-comprehensive 
sermon on the mount, Luke causes it* to be taught in 
“a certain place” where Jesus was praying. The 
foinier makes Jesus deliver it spontaneously; the 
latter in answer to the request of a disciple; the 
former to a vast audience ; the latter to the disciples 
alone. ^ 

Discrepancies like these evince the hopelessness of 
attempting to follow with accuracy the footsteps of 
Christ. We can obtain nothing beyond the most 
general conception of his movements, if even that ; 
and of the order of the several events in his life we 
can have scarcely any notion. Discourses, parables, 
conversations, miracles, follow one another now in 
rapid succession. Leaving the consideration of the 
doctrines taught for another place, we will notice here, 
without aiming at a chronological arrangement, the 

^ jVf t. clis. v.-vii. inclusive ; Lu. vi. 20-49, 

^ Mt. vi, 9-13 ; Lu. xi. 1-4. 
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principal scenes of his life ; and, beginning with his 
miracles, we will take before any others those in which 
devils arc expelled ; or as we should say, maniacs are 
restored to sanity. 

A strange miracle of this kind is related of- a 
man in the country of the Gadarenes or Gergasenes. 
Matthew indeed, according to a common habit of his, 
has made him into two men, but the other two 
Evangelists agree that there was but one. This man 
was a raving lunatic, who had defeated every effort to 
confine him hitherto made, and who lived among 
tombs, crying and cutting himself Avith stones. Seeing 
Jesus, he addressed him as the Son of tlic Most Iligh 
God, and adjured him not to torment him. On being 
asked his name, he said it was Legion, for they were 
many. Having been ordered out by Jesus, he begged 
for leave to enter into a herd of swine which Avas 
feeding near at hand ; this was granted, and the herd 
ran violently doAvn a steep place into the sea and 
were all drowned, their number being about 2000.^ 
After this Avanton destruction of property, it is not 
surprising that the people “began to pray him to 
depart out of their coasts.” Jesus on this occasion 
certainly displayed a singular tenderness towards the 
dcAuls, and very little consideration for the unfortunate 
owners of the pigs. Nor did the Legion gain mucli 
by the bargain ; for they lost their neAv habitation 
the moment they had taken possession of it. 

The disciples, as we haAm seen, had received power 
over devils, but it appears from a remarkable story 
that they were not always able to master them. For 
on returning to them after the transfiguration, Jesus 
^ Mk. V. 1-20 ; Mt. viii. 28“34 ; Lu. yiii. 26-39. 
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found a crowd about tbem engaged in some disputa- 
tion, Having demanded an explanation, a man told 
p iTTi that be bad brought bis son, wbo was subject to 
violent fits, probably epileptic (Mark alone makes 
him deaf and dumb), and begged tbe disciples to cure 
him, which they had been unable to do. Hereupon 
Jesus, bursting into an angry exclamation against the 
“faithless and perverse generation” with whom ho 
lived, took the boy and healed him. Luke omits the 
private conversation with the disciples which followed 
on this scene. They asked him, it is said, why they 
had been thus unsuccessful. The answer is different 
in Matthew^ and in Mark. In the former Gospel, he 
assigns a plain reason : “ because of your unbelief ; ” 
adding afterwards, “this kind does not come out 
except by fasting and prayer.” In Mark, the latter 
statement constitutes the whole reply, no allusion 
being made to the disciples’ unbelief. It is noticeable, 
how'ever, that in Mark alone the father is recpiired to 
believe before the boy is healed ; a singular condition 
to exact, since belief may generally be expected to 
follow on a miracle rather than to precede it.^ 

In the case of tlie Syro-phcenician wmman, however, 
there w’as no need to impose it, for her faith, founded 
on the reputation of Jesus, wars perfect. This wmman 
came to him when he had gone upon an excursion to 
the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, and begged 
him to cast out a devil from her daughter, who Avas 
not present. He at first refused on the ground of her 
being a Gentile, but after a remarkable dialogue, 
confessed himself convinced by her arguments, and 
told her that on her return she would find the 
* Mk, ix% i4-~29 ; Mt. xvii. 14-21 ; Lii. ix. 37“43.. 
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daughter cured, which actually happened.^ Here we 
have ah instance of a remedy effected at a distance, 
which can scarcely be credited at all unless on the 
supposition that the daughter knew of her mother’s 
expedition, and had equal faith in Jesus. The 
probability is, however, that her recovery is an in- 
vention, though the argument with the woman may 
possibly be historical. 

Belief in the production of diseases by demoniacal 
possession, and in the power of exorcism over diseases 
so produced, is the common condition of mind in 
barbarous or semi-civilised nations. The phenomena 
Avhich occurred in the fiist century in Jiuhea arc 
reproduced at the present day in more than one 
quarter of the globe. Take, to begin with, the 
theory of posi^ession in Abyssinia, which I find 
quoted by Canon Callaway from Stern’s “AVander- 
ings among the Falashes.” Canon Callaway observes 
that “in Abyssinia we meet with the w'ord Bouda, 
applied to a character more resembling the Abatakadi 
dr wizards of these parts [South Africa]. . . . The 
Bouda, or an evil spirit called by the same name 
and acting with him, takes possession of others, 
giving rise to an attack known as ‘ Bouda symptoms,’ 
which present the characteristics of intense hysteria, 
bordering on insanity. Together with the Boudas 
there is, of course, the exorcist, who has unusual 
powers, and, like the inyanga yolcuhula, or diviner 
among the Amazulu, points out those- Avho are 
Boudas, that is, Abatakati.”® Describing the dis- 
eases of the Polynesian islanders, the missionary 
Turner says: “Insanity is occasionally met with. 
' Mk. vii. 24-30 ; Mt. sv. 21-28. * K. S. A., part iii. pp. 2S0, 281 
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It was invariably traced in former times to the 
immediate presence of an evil spirit.”^ Rising some- 
what higher in the scale of culture, the Singhalese, 
as depicted by Knox, present the spectacle of patients 
whose symptoms are an almost exact reproduction of 
those which afflicted the objects of the mercy of 
Jesus. “ I have many times," he relates, “ seen 
men and women of this country strangely ppssest, 
insomuch that I could judge it nothing else but the 
effect of the devil’s power upon them, and they 
themselves do acknowledge as much. In the like 
condition to which I never saw any that did profess 
to be a w'orshipper of the holy name of Jesus. Tliey 
that are thus possest, some of them will run mad into 
the woods, screeching and roaring, but do mischief 
to none ; some will be taken so as to. be speechless, 
shaking, and quaking, and dancing, and will tread 
upon the fire and not be hurt; they whll also talk 
idle, like distracted folk.” The author proceeds to 
say that the friends of these demoniac patients appeal 
to the devil for their cure, believing their attacks to 
proceed from him.* 

The striking successes of Jesus with maladies of 
this order naturally brought him the reputation of 
ability to deal no loss powerfully with other diseases. 
Accordingly, a leper presented himself one day, and 
kneeling to him said that if he wished he could 
make him clean. He did so, and the leper, though 
enjoined to keep silence, went about proclaiming 
the power of Jesus, who was consequently besieged 
by still further throngs of applicants and of curious 
spectators.® 

> N. T., r- 221. * H. E. C., p. 77. 

® Mk. i. 40-45 ; lit. viii. 1-4; Lu. v. 12-16. 
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Illustrating the manner in wKicli he was pursued, 
wo find a curious story. Jesus was in his own 
house at Capernaum, when a paralytic, borne upon 
a couch, wns brought to him to be healed. Unable 
from the concourse about him to penetrate to Jesus, 
his bearers let him down through an opening in tlie 
roof. After forgiving the man’s sins, whi(;h he 
claimed a right to do, he told him to take up his 
bed and walk. This the paralytic at once did, to 
the amazement of the bystanders.^ Matthew, telling 
the same story, omits the crowd and the circumstance 
of letting down the patient through the roof; and 
these adjuncts may be fictitious in the special case, 
but in so far as they bear witness to the thauma- 
turgic repute of Jesus, have in them an element of 
genuine history. 

Of various other miracles of healing with which 
Jesus is credited, one of the most interesting is the 
alleged resuscitation’ of Jairus’ daughter. Jairus was 
a ruler of the synagogue; a personage therefore of 
'some note in his district; and his daughter, a little 
girl of twelve years 'old, w-as dangerously ill, a,nd. 
supposed by her friends to be at the point of death. 
At this critical moment Jairus repaired to Jesus, 
and requested him to come and lay his hands on tlie 
little maid, that she might live. Jesus consented, 
but before he could reach the house messengers 
arrived who informed Jairus that his child w'as 
already dead ; he need not trouble the master. 
None the less did Jesus proceed to the house, taking 
with him only the most intimate disciples, Peter, 
James, and John. Here a strange scene awaited him. 
About, and probably in the sick-room had gathered 
^ Mk, ii, 1-^12 ; Mt. ix. i~8 ; Lu, v. 18-26. 
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a crowd of people, relations, friends, and dependants 
of Jairus, who were engaged in raising a wild 
clamour of grief around the child. Flutcplayers 
were performing on their instruments, while their 
lugubrious music was accompanied by the tumultuous 
wailing and howling of the mourners. Jesus, having 
entered the place, declared that tlie maiden was not 
dead, but sleeping; or as we should say, in a ‘state 
of insensibility. The people laughed in derision at 
the assertion, but Jesus at once took the very proper 
and sensible measure of turning tlicm all out of the 
room (w'hich was cither the sick-room itself or one 
close to it), and taking the damsel’s hand, com- 
manded her to rise. She did so, and Jesus (again 
exhibiting excellent sense) ordered that she should 
have something to eat.^ In this case we have a 
peculiarly valuable instance of the manner in which 
mhacles may be manufactured.. Analysed into its 
elements of fact and its elements of inference, w'o 
find in it nothing which cannot be easily understood, 
without supposing either any exercise of supernatural 
power or any deliberate fraud in the narrators. 
Observe first, that in tw'o out of the three versions 
the girl is reported by Jairus not to bo dead, but 
dying. True, before Jesus can get to her it is 
announced that she is actually dead. But Jesus, 
having reached the house, and having evidently seen 
the patient (though this fact is only suffered to 
appear in Luke’s version), expressly contradicts this 
opinion, declaring that she is not dead, but 
unconscious. On what particular symptom he 

* ML V. 31-24, and 3S-43! * 9 » 23-26; Lu. viii. 

40-42, and 49-56. 
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founded this statement we do not know, but yvo, 
cannot, without accusing Jesus of deliberate untruth - 
fulness, believe that he made it without reason. At 
any rate, the measures taken by him imj)lied a 
decided .conviction of the accuracy of his observa- 
tion. If she were, as he asserted, not dead, though 
dangerously ill, the hubbub in the house, if suffered 
to continue, would very likely have rendered her 
recovery impossible. Quiet Avas essential; and tluit 
having been obtained, it was perfectly possible that 
under tlie sootliing touch and the care of Jesus .slio 
might awake from her trance far better than before, 
and to all appearance suddenly restored to health. 
The crisis of her case Avas over, and it may have 
been by preventing her foolish friends from treating 
that crisis as' death, tliat Jesus in reality saved her 
life. And Avhen she awoke, the order to give Inn- 
food implied a state of debility in Avhich she could 
be assisted, not by SAipeniatural, but by very 
commonplace measures. Observe, hoAvev'er, the man- 
ner in Avhieh in this case the myth has grown. In 
two of tlie Gospels, Mark and Imke, Jairus comes to 
Jesus, not when his daughter is dead, but only when 
she is supposed to be at the last gasp. Tlicre is no 
reason from their accounts to believe that she died 
at all, her friends’ opinion on that point being’ 
contradicted by Jfesus. But in MatthoAv the miracle 
is enhanced by the statement of the father to Jesus 
that she Avas just dcad.^ Consistently with this 
account the message afterAvarcls sent to him from his 
house is omitted. Again, Avhilo it seems from the 
manner in which MatthcAv and Mark relate what 

> 'Apri tnXehiicev is the e.\pression (Mt. ix. i8). 
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happened, that the words of Jesus, “ The maiden is 
not dead, bdt sleepeth,” preceded his entry into her 
room, it is clear from Luke that they succeeded 
it. And this is consistent with the requirements of 
the case. Some of the mourners and attendants 
must obviously have been by the bedside, and he 
could not turn them out till he was himself beside it. 
Then, clearing the sick-chamber of useless idlers, he 
could proceed in peace to treat the patient ; while if 
we suppose that these people were all outside the 
door, there is for less reason for their prompt 
espulsion. That this is the true explanation of the 
miracle I do not venture to assert ; 1 have only been 
anxious to show, by a single instance, how easily the 
tale of an astounding prodigy might arise out of a 
few perfectly sim]de circumstances. 

A curious incident took place on the why to the house 
of Jairus. A woman who had had an issue of blood 
for twelve years, came behind Jesus and touched his 
clothes, whereupon she was instantly healed. Jesus, 
turning round, told her that her faith had saved her.^ 
Such is the fact as related by the first Evangelist; 
but the other two, magnifying the marvel, place Jesus 
in tlie midst of a throng of people pressing upon him, 
and make him supernaturally conscious that some one 
has touched him in such a manner as to extract reme- 
dial poAver out of him. Discovered by this instinct, the 
woman tremblingly confesses her deed. 

Keither contact, hoAvcver, nor even the presence of 
Jesus on the spot, were essential to a miracle of healing. 
A centurion, having a paralytic servant, either went or 
sent others to Jesus, requesting that he would heal him. 

V V» 25-34 ; Mt, ix. 20-22 ; Lii, viii, 43-48, 
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Before Jesus could reach the house, he declared that he 
was unworthy of receiving him within it, 'hut entreated 
that the word might be spoken, adding that hig 
servant would then be healed. This was done ; and 
Jesus took occasion to j)oint the moral by contrasting 
the faith of this heathen with that of the Jews, dwell- 
ing on the superior strength of the former.^ Tliis myth, 
which appears only in two Gospels, and in them with 
consideralde variations, seems to have been designed 
to glorify Jesus by making a Eoman officer acknow- 
ledge his powers. This intention is more evident in 
Luke than in Matthew, for in Matthew the centurion 
<;omes himself ; but in Luke he sends “ the elders of 
the Jews” to prefer his request, their appearance 
evincing his importance, and therefore increasing the 
honour done to Jesus by tlie suppliant attitude in 
which he stands. When Jesus is near his house the 
officer still does not approach in person, but sends 
friends, distinctly stating that he thought himself 
unworthy to come himself, and intimating his belief 
that a mere word will be enough, to heal his servant. 
It is impossible to sec wdiy this message might not 
have been sent in the first instance by the elders, and 
the cure efiected at once, but the two embassies to 
Jesus make a better story. Thus, in this version the 
centurion, who in the other version gives an interest- 
ing account of his official status, and receives the 
highest praise for his faith, never actually sees Jesus 
at all ; and the eulogy is spoken not to him, but of 
him. Here, then, is another example of the way in 
which tales of this kind grow in passing from mouth 
to mouth. 

' Mt, viii. 5-13; La. vii. i-io. 
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Sometimes much more materialistic means of healing 
wero adopted. One day, by the sea of Galilee, a deaf 
and dumb man was brought to Jesus. In this case 
lie took the man aside, put his fingers into his cars, 
spat, touched his tongue, looked up to heaven, 
sighed, and said, Ephphatha, or, Be opened.^ When a 
word was sufficient, it was singular to go through all 
these performances, and the wdiole proceeding ^ has 
somewhat the air of a piece of jugglery. At Beth- 
saida he dealt in like manner with a blind man, 
leading him out of the town, spitting upon his eyes, 
and then putting his hands upon him. Asked ■whether 
he saw, the man replied that he saw men as trees 
walldng, whereupon a further application of the hand 
to his eyes caused him to see clearly.*'* Here the 
remark presents itself that if anything of the sort 
ever occurred, the man could not have been born 
blind, since he woxild then have been unable to dis- 
tinguish either men or trees by .sight. It must have 
been a blindness due to accident or disease of the 
eyes, and might not have been total. But the Avhole 
story is probably mythical. 

Two more miracles of healing rest on the authority 
of the third Gospel alone. By one of them ten lepers, 
who had asked for mercy, were suddenly cleansed 
after they had gone aw\ay. One only of the ten, a 
Samaritan, turned round to glorify God and to utter 
his gratitude. Jesus then observes ; Were not the 
ten cleansed % Where are the nine % Were there 
none found that returned to give glory to God, ex- 
cept this stranger ? ’ And he said to him, ‘ Arise, 
go ; thy faith hath saved thee.’ ” ® Here the inten- 
^ Mk, viL 31-37. 2 22-26. 3 Lu. xvii. n-19. 
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tion of exalting the Samaritan above the Jews is very 
evident. 

Another prodigy was worked at the town of Nain, 
where the only son of a widow was just dead, and his 
body was being carried out to the burial-place. Jesus 
touched the bier, and the w'idow’s son rose to life, to 
the terror of the spectators, who declared that a great 
prophet had been raised up, and that God had looked 
upon his people.^ 

Though the miracles of J esus were principally of a 
remedial character, there were others which were 
rather designed to evince his power. Conspicuous 
among this class is that of feeding a multitude of 
5000 people who had followed him into a desert 
place, and whose hunger he ssitisfied by the super- 
natural multiplication of five loaves and two lishes.^ 
Of this wonder a double version, slightly diflerent in 
details, has been embodied in the two first Gosjiels. 
It is plainly the same story coming from different 
sources. John, whose miracles are seldom identical 
with those of the synuptics, relates this one nearly iu 
the same way ; except that according to him it Avas 
a lad and not (as in the other Gospels) the disciples, 
who had the food on which the marvel was operated. 
The number of persons is stated in all four Gospels to 
be 5000 (and on the second occasion in the two first 
Gospels 4000) ; but Matthew alone has striven to 
enhance the miracle still further by adding to these 
numbers the w'ords, “besides women and ‘children.” 

Immediately after this miracle the disciples entered 

^ Lii. vii. 1 1-17. 

2 Mk. vi. 30-45, and viii. 1-9 ; Mt. xiv. 14-21, and xv, 29-38 ; Lu* 
ix. 10-17 ; Jo. vi. 1-15, 
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a boat to cross the lake of Galilee, leaving their master 
on land. A storm overtook them at night, and as 
they were rabouring through it, they saw Jesus walk- 
ing towards them on the water. Alarmed at such an 
ap,paritioa they cried out in fear; but Jesus reassured 
them, and was received into their boat, whereupon the 
wind fell.^ To this Mattliew, unlike Alark and John, 
adds tliat Peter also attempted the feat of walking on 
the lake ; but being timid, began to sink, and had to 
be rescued by Jesus. John alone adds to the first 
miracle a further one ; namely, that immediately 
upon his entrance into the ship), they were at the 
land whither they went. 

A somewhat similar performance is that of stilling 
a violent storm on the lake of Galilee, which seems 
to have astonished even the discipdes in the boat, 
accustomed as they must have been to ])rodigies. At 
least their exclamation, “ What soft of man then is 
this, that even the w’ind and the sea obey him ? ” 
looks as if all his influence over devils and diseases 
had failed to convince them of bis true character.'* 

All doubt upon this score must have been removed 
in the minds of three at least of the disciples by a 
scene which occurred in their jucsence, Peter, James 
and John accompanied him one day to a high moun- 
tain, where he was transfigured before them ; his 
raiment becoming Avhitc and shining. Elijah and 
Moses were seen wdth him, and Peter, evidently be- 
wildered, .proposed to make tliree tabernacles. A 
voice came from heaven : “This is my beloved son ; 
hear him.” Suddenly the apparition vanished ; 

* Mk. vi. 45-52 ; Mt. xiv. 22-33 ; Jo. vi. i6-2r, 

^ Mk. iv. 35-41 ; Mt. viiL 23-27; Lu. viii. 22-25. 
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Jesus alone remained with ' the disciples, and on 
the way down charged them to tell no one of wli.it 
they had seen till after the resurrection J This i,s 
a suspicious circumstance, w'hich means, if it mean 
anything, that the transfiguration was never thought 
of till after the death of Jesus, and that this order 
of his was invented to account for the otherwis(i 
unaccountable silence of the three disciples. For 
is it to be imagined that Peter, James, and John 
could keep the secret of this marvellous event, 
which w’as so •well fitted to confirm the faith of 
believers, and to convince the Jews in general of 
the Messianic nature of the propliet ? And if they 
did keep the secret, what Aveight is to be attached 
to their evidence, given long after the event, and 
when exalted views of the divinity of the Christ 
who had risen from death Avere already current ? 

Such are some of the “ mighty Avorks ” for Avhich 
Jesus claimed, and his di.sciples yielded, the title of 
“son of man,” or “son of God,” and assumed tlio 
authority of the “Messiah” whom the JcAvish nation 
expected. But this claim was recognised neither by 
t.he spiritual heads of the Jcavs, nor by the great bulk 
of the people. Indeed he had given great oflence to 
their religious sentiment both by putting forward 
such pretensions, and by the opinions he had expressed 
on various topics. The language AAdiich had caused 
their hostility, as belonging to his historical and not 
to his mythical personality, will be considered else- 
where. But the accounts — semi-mythical, semi-his- 
torical — which have reached, us of the closing scenes of 
his life, must be passed under review now. 

A Mk. is. 2-13 ; Mt. xvii, 1-13 ; Lu. ix. 28-36. 
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Long before his actual arrest, the Gospels tell us 
that he had predicted to his disciples the sufferings 
that were to befall him. Peter, according to one of 
the versions, had remonstrated with him on these 
forebodings, and had received from him in consequence 
one of the sharpest reprimands be had ever given, 
with the opprobrious epithet of “ Satan.” It is further 
stated that he prophesied his resurrection, and his 
return to earth in glory with the angels of his 
Father. To this was added anotlicr prediction 
which proved false, that there were some standing 
there who should not taste of death till the sou 
of man came in his kingdom. Gloomy expressions 
as to the necessity of his followers taking up their 
crosses and being ready to lose their lives also 
escaped him.^ A little later, he is. said to have 
distinctly given vent to similar expectations as to 
his approaching end, though without being able to 
make himself iinderstood by his disciples.^ Again, 
on the way to Jerusalem where he intended to 
celebrate the passover, he took all his twelve dis- 
ciples aside, and distinctly foretold his execution 
there, and his resurrection on the third day.® 

Those portions of his prophecies which related to 
his death at the hands of the Jewish rulers, though 
not those which related to his return in glory, were 
destined to be soon fulfilled. Determined to insist 
publicly upon his title to the Messianic throne, Jesus 
resolved upon a triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Having sent two disciples from the Mount of Olives 

^ Mk. viiu 31-ix. I ; Mt. xvi. 21-28 ; Lu. ix. 22-27. 

2 Mk. ix, 30-32 ; Mt. xvii. 22, 23 ; Lu. ix. 44, 45. 

® Mk. X. 32-34; Mt. XX. 17-19 ; Lu. xviii. 31 -34. 
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to fetcli a colt, hitherto unriddcD, which he informed 
them the owners would surrender on hearing that the 
Lord had need of it, he mounted this animal and rode 
into the city amid the shouts and acclamations of his 
supporters. Many are said to have spread their 
garments in his path ; others to have cut down 
])rauches from trees, and strewed them before him. 
Those .that went before and behind him kept clieering 
as he rode, exclaimitig : “ Hosanna, blessed is he 
who corneth in tlie name of tlie Lord ; blessed is the 
coming kingdom of our father David ; hosanna in the 
liighest.”^ 

This remarkable scene is described in all tlie Gospels ; 
but while the three first represemt Jesus as sending to 
fetch the colt, or the ass and colt, which he in some 
mysterious manner knows that the man will give ;ip, 
the fourth makes him take the ass and mount it ; not 
n.3 in the other versions before the triumphal reception, 
l.iut after it had begun. So that as to these important 
circumstances the two accounts are entirely at issue ; 
that of John being the more natural. Tliat Jesus 
actually entered Jerusalem in this fashion is highly 
probable, for we find in the Gospels themselves a 
motive assigned which might well have led him to 
select it for his approach to the capital. There was a 
prophecy in Zechariah with which he was no doubt 
familiar : “ Itejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion ; 
shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King 
corneth unto thee, just and victorious is he ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a foal, the 
young of asses.”* With the views he held as to 

* Mk. xi. i-ii; Mt. xxi. i-ir; Lu. six. 29-39; Jo. xii. 12-16, 

ZecL. ix. 9. 
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hig Messiah ship, Jesus may well have been anxious 
to show ,that this prophecy was fulfilled in hia 
person. 

On the day after his entry on the ass, on coming 
from Bethany, he. was hungry, and finding a fig- 
tree without fruit, he cursed it, Mark says that the 
disciples found it withered the next day ; Matthew, 
increasing the marvellous element, that they, saw it 
wither “immediately.” Mark also adds that it was 
]iot the season for figs, winch, if correct, Avould have 
made it absurdly irrational in Jesus to expect them,^ 
If we accept the more naturid supposition that it was 
the season, but that this individual tree was barren, 
then wo may easily understand tliat the al.)sence of 
fruit and the withered condition of the tree were 
both parts of the same set of phenomena, and 
that the disciples may have observed them about 
the same time. 

Human beings were the next victims of the wrath 
of Jesus, The money-changers and dove-sellers were 
turned out of the temple by him ; tlie fourth Gospel 
alone mentioning a scourge of small cords as the 
weapon employed.^ A question put by the autliorities 
as to his right to act thus Avas met by a counter- 
question, and finally left unanswered.® The chief 
priests now consulted together as to the measures to 
be taken with a view of bringing him to trial, but 
hesitated to do anything on the feast-day for fear of 

^ Mk. xi. 12-14, aJift 20-26 ; Mt. xxi. 18-22. 

*Mk. xi. 15-18; Mk xxi. 12, 13; Lu. xix. 45, 46; Jo. ii. 

14-17. 

® Mk. xi. 27-33 5 Mt. xxi. 23-27 ; Lu. xx. 1-8. 
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popular disturbances. Matthew tells us, what the 
other two do not know, that they assembled 
at the palace of the high priest Caiaphas, and also 
puts in the mouth of Jesus a distinct prophecy 
that after two days he will be betrayed to be 
crucified.^ 

A similar foreboding is expressed, according to 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in reference to an in- 
cident which is variously described by these three 
jSvangelists. Matthew and Mark agree in saying, 
that on this occasion he was taking a repast at 
the house of Simon the leper, when a woman came 
up to him with a box of very precious ointment 
and poured it on his head. Here, according to 
Mark, “some,” according to Matthew, “the dis- 
ciples,” were indignant at the waste of the oint- 
ment, which might, they said, have been sold 
“for much,” or “for 300 pence,” and the pro- 
ceeds given to the poor. But Jesxis warmly took 
up the woman’s cause, for, he remarked, “ she 
has wrought a good work on me. For you always 
have the poor with you, but me ye have not al- 
ways. For in pouring this ointment on my body 
she has done it for my burial,” Mark now how 
strangely this simple story has been perverted 
in the fourth Gospel to suit the purposes of the 
writer. The date he assigns to it — six days before 
the passover — is nearly the same as that given 
in the second Gospel, where it is placed two days 
before that festival, Tiie place, Bethany, is also 
identical. But the other circumstances are widely 


* Mk. xiv, I, 3 ; Mt. xxvi. 1-5 ; La, x.\ii. i, 2. 
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different. In this Gospel alone is anything known 
of an intimate friend of Jesus, Lazarus by name. 
In it alone is there any mention of one of his most 
astounding miracles, the restoration of Lazarus to 
life. Consistently with his peculiar notion of the 
relations of Jesus with this man’s family he says 
nothing of Simon tlie leper, but without telling us 
in whose house Jesus was, mentions that Lazarus 
was among the guests, and that his sister Martha 
was serving. Further, he asserts that the woman 
who brought the ointment was Mary, the other 
sister. Instead of pouring it on his head, she is 
made to anoint his feet, and Avipe them with her 
hair. Instead of the disciples, or some unknown 
people, being angry at the waste, it is Judas Iscariot 
in whose mouth the obnoxious cofnment is placed. 
The sum he names, 300 pence, is the same as that 
assigned in Mark as the value of the ointment. 
But in order to cover Judas with still further 
obloquy, the Evangelist charges him with a de- 
sire to obtain this sum, not for the poor, but for 
himself ; he being the bearer of the common purse, 
and being in the habit of dishonestly appropriat- 
ing some portion of its contents.^ Of such an 
accusation not a trace is to be found in the 
other Gospels, whose writers were assuredly not 
likely to spare the reputation of Judas if it were 
open to attack. Nor does the author of this 
insinuation offer one particle of evidence in its 
support. 

The steps by which a story grows from an indefinite 
to a definite, from a historical to a mythical form, are 

^ Mk. xiv. 3“9 ; Mt. xxvi. 6-13 ; Jo. xii. 3-8. 
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admirably illustrated in this instance, A tradition is 
preserved in whicli, while the main event is clear, 
many of the surrounding circumstances have been 
sufiered to escape from memory. Writer after writer 
takes it up, and finding it thus imperfect, adds to it 
detail after detail until its whole complexion is altered. 
Even the main event may not always be exempted 
from the transfiguring process ; as here, where the 
feet of Jesus are substituted for the head, and the 
interesting picture introduced of Mary wiping them 
with her hair, and consequently placing herself in 
a situation of the deepest humility. And if the 
central incident is thus unsafe, still more so are 
its adjuncts. First, the woman is unknown, as 
are those who murmur against her. Tlien, in the 
second stage, the woman is still unknown, but the 
murmurers are kiaown generally as the disciphvs. 
But no bad motive is as yet assigned for their 
censure. l.astly, in the third stage, the woman 
is . known, the murmurer is known specifically as 
one disciple, and a bad motive is assigned for 
his censure. Such is the way in wdiich myths 
grow up. 

The circumstance we have next to deal with is 
obscure, not because too much has ])een added, but 
because sonrething has l)een omitted. Jesus had now 
drawn upon him tlie mortal hatred of the piiests of 
the temple. He was w^ell aware of his danger, as 
many of his expressions show. He endeavoured to 
avoid it by living in concealment in or near Jerusalem. 
Not that we are told of this in so many words, but 
that the course of the story renders it a neceasary 
assumption. For all the Gospels inform us that omj 
of his disci^dcs, Judas named Iscariot, wont to the 
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cliiof priests and betrayed him, receiving a pecnniary 
reward for-tbe service thus rendered/ As to this fact 
there is complete unanimity, and it is borne out by 
the manner of his arrest as subsequently depicted. 
"We cannot then treat it as a fiction ; but it is plain 
that had Jesus been leading the open and piiblic life 
described in the Gospels, there would have been no 
secret to betray, and no reward to be earned. A 
period, more or less long, of retirement to some spot 
known only to friends, must therefore be taken for 
granted. John alludes to sonuithing of the sort, 
though not distinctly, when he relates that there 
w'as a garden across the brook Cedron, to which he 
often resorted wdth his disciples, and which was 
known to Judas. But the Christian tradition did not 
like to acknowledge that Christ, wdiom it represents 
as braving death, ever lurked in hidden places like a 
criminal, and at the same time it wished to brand the 
meunory of Judas with infamy. Hence the suj^pres- 
sion of a fixet witliout which the story cannot be under- 
stood. The expressions, “ho sought how he might 
conveniently betray him ^ or “ he souglit opportunity 
to betray him,"^ plainly point to the same inference. 

Thei’e are some differences in the manner in wLicli 
the proceedings of Judas are related. All the Gospels 
agr(‘e that he received money, but Matthew alone 
knows how much. This Evangelist had in his mind a 
passage in Zechariah, xvliicli he erroneously attributes 
to Jercml’ah, and which moreover he misquotes.^ In 
the original it runs thus: “And I said unto them 
( the poor of the flock], If it is good in your eyes, give 

’ Ift. xiv. lo, II ; Mt. xxvi. 14-16 ; Lu. xxii. 3-6 ; Jo. xiii. 3, 27. 

* Mk. xiv. II. 2 Mt. xxvi. 16. * Mt. xxvii. 91 
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me my. hire; and if hot, forbear. And tliey weighed 
for my hire thirty pieces of silver.”^ Matthew and 
Mark merely state that Judas betrayed his master, 
giving no reason for his conduct. Luke, howevet, 
represents it as a consequence of Satan havijig entered 
into him ; ^ while John in like manner states tljat the 
devil put it into his heart, and even knows the very 
moment when Satan entered into him.® This Evan- 
gelist alone places the first steps taken by Judas after 
the last supper, instead of before it, and strangely 
enough so arranges the course of events, that he only 
acts upon the resolution to betray him after a distinct 
declaration by Jesus that he was about to do so. 

Slightly anticipating the course of the narrative, we 
may mention here the singular myth of the unhappy 
end of the traitor Judas ; a myth which is of peculiar 
interest inasmuch, as its origin is distinctly^ traceable 
to a mistranslation ,of a verse in Zechariah. The 
passage quoted above continues thus ; “ And Jehovah 
.^poke to me : Throw it to the treasure, the costly 
mantle with which I am honoured by them ; and 1 
took the thirty pieces of silver and threw them into 
the temple of Jehovah to the treasure.” But the, 
word here used for treasure commonly signifies potter,* 
and was hence interpreted “Throw it to the potter.”'' 
Out of this mistake arose the story that Judas, ashamed 
of his bargain, returned the money to the chief priests, 

^ Zecli. xi. 12, 13* According to Ewald, this portion of Zechariah is 
by an anonymous prophet contemporaneous with Isaiah. 

^ Lu, xxii. 3. 

^ Jo. xiii. 2, 27. 

* potter ; treasure. 

® The word used in the LXX. is a crucible, or smelting* 

place. 
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wiiov it unlawful to put it in tlie treasury, 

bought therewith the “potter’s field to bury strangers 
in.” Thus, observes Matthew, “was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet.” Judas, 
having parted with his ill-gotten gain, committed 
suicide by hanging.^ So at least says Matthew ; but 
Luke, making confusion worse confounded, represents 
Judas himself as purchasing the field “witji the 
reward of iniquity ; ” after which he fell headlong, 
and bursting in the middle, his bowels gushed out." 
Of this notorious fact, “known,” according to the 
Acts of the Apostles, “ to all the dwellers at Jeru- 
salem,” Matthew at least was wliolly ignorant. But 
both versions equally originate in the defective Heb- 
rew of the translators of Zeehariah. 

In all the synoptical Gospels, the celebration of the 
passover by Jesus and his disciples succeeds the secret 
arrangement of Judas with the high priests. He 
kept it in Jerusalem, in the house of a man whose 
name is not mentioned, but wdio must have been one 
of his adherents. The encounter with this man is 
represented in two of the three versions as something 
miraculous. On the first day of unleavened bread 
Jesus told two of his disciples (according to Mark), 
James and John (according to Luke), to go into 
Jerusalem, where they would meet a man bearing a 
pitcher of water. Him they were to follow, and 
wherever he went in, they were to say to the master 
of the house, “ Where is the guest-chamber, where I 
may eat the passover with my disciples ? ” He ■would 
then show them a large furnished upper room, where 

* Mt. xsvii. 3 10. ® Acts i. 1 8, 19. 
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they were to prepare it. Nothing but a perfeetl';^ 
jiaturai version of all this appears in Matthew. Tliere 
Jesus tells his disciples to go into the city to So-and- 
so (the name therefore having been given), and toll 
him that he wished to keep the passover at his house.' 
Here again we see how easily a wondrous tale may 
originate in a very simple fact. 

Supper was accordingly prepared in tlic man’s house, 
and Je.sus ate the passover there with his disciples. 
At this supper, according to all the Gospels, he men- 
tioned the fact that one of them would betrav him. 

Xt 

AVhether in so doing he actually named the traitor is 
unceitaitL Mark’s account is that when he had pre- 
dicted that one would Ijetray him, the disciples in 
sorrow inquired one by one, “ Is it I ? ” and that 
.Jesus told them it was the one who dipped with him 
in the dish. Taikc leaves it still more indefinite. 
There Jesus merely says, “the hand of him tliat be- 
trays me is with me on the table,” and no further 
inquiry is made by any one. Matthew, like Mark, 
represents each disciple as asking whether he was the 
one, and Jesus as giving the same indication about 
the dish. But he adds that Judas himself asked, “ Is 
it I V’ and that Jesus answered, “Thou hast said.” 
Quite different is the account in John. There, instead 
of all the disciples inquiring whether it was he, a 
single disciple, leaning on the breast of Jesus, asks, 
on a sign from Peter, who it was to be. Jesus docs 
not reply that it was he who dipped fn the dish, but 
he to whom he should give a sop. He then gives the 
sop to Judas, and tells him to do quickly that which 

^ Mk. xiv. 12-16 ; Mt xxvi. 17-19 ; Lu, xxii, 7-13. 
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he is about to do; words understood by no one 
present.^ .The improhcaloility of any of tliese stories is 
obvious. In the three first, Judas is pointed out to 
all the eleven as a man Avho is about to give up tlicir 
master to punishment, and probable death, yet no 
step was taken or even suggested by any of them _ 
either to impede the false disciple in his movemeiits, 
or to save Jesus by flight and concealment.. The 
announcement is taken :is quietly as if it were an 
everyday occurrence tliat was referred to. John’s 
narrative avoids this difficulty by supposing the 
intimation tluit Judas was the man to be couAUiyed 
by a priA'ate signal understood only by Peter and the 
disciple next to Jesus. These two may liave felt it 
necessary to keep the secret, but Avhy then could they 
not understand the Avords of Jesus to- Judas, or Avhy 
not at least iiK[uire Avhether they had reference to his 
treachery, Avhich had just before been so plainly inti- 
mated ? That Jesus, Avith his keen vision, may have 
divined the proceedings of J udas, is quite jiossible ; 
that he could have spoken of them at table in this 
open Avay Avithout exciting more attention, is hardly 
credible. 

It Avas at this same passover tliat (Ihrist, conscious 
of his approaching end, blessed the bread and the cup 
of Avine, and giving them to his disciples, told them 
that the one was his body, and the other his blood in 
the new testament, or the ucav testament of his blood. ^ 
John, Avhb is confused about dates in this part of his 
biulgraphy, supposes that this supper took place before 
the feast of the passover, instead of at it, and, consis- 

1 Mk. xiv. 17-21 ; Mt. xxvi. 20-25 ; Lu. xxii. 21, 22 ; Jo. xiii. 21-28. 

" JJlc. xiv. 22-25 ; 26-29; till. xxii. 14-21 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 
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ten tly with this view, he says nothing of the institution 
of the Eucharist, which had a peculiar reference to 
the Jewish feast-day. Instead thereof, he introduces 
another ceremony, of which neither the other Evan- 
gelists nor Paul say a word ; that of washing the 
disciples’ feet by Jesus. This was done to make them 
“ clean every Avhit ” (though it had no such effect ou 
Judas), and also to set them an example of mutual 
kindness.^ 

The passover eaten, Jesus retired with his discijJes 
to the Mount of Olives. Being in a prophetic mood, 
he foretold that all his disciples would forsake him in 
the hour of danger now approaching, and that Peter 
would deny him. This Peter resented, though it 
was destined to bo soon fulfilled. After this Jesus 
went to Gethsemane, and taking his three principal dis- 
ciples apart from the rest, told them that his soul was 
sorrowful unto death, and begged them to remain and 
watch while he prayed. Going a little forward, he 
prayed earnestly that the coming trial might pass from 
liim, yet with submission to God’s will. Returning, 
he found his three friehds asleep, and this happened 
twice again, these devoted men sleeping calmly on 
until the very moment when the officers of the 
Sanhedrim came to arrest their Lord. Luke adorns 
this scene — which he places at the Mount of Olives 
without mentioning the garden of Gethsemane — with 
ampler details. Mark and Matthew know nothing of 
the exact distance of Jesus from his disciples; Luke 
knows that it was about a stone’s throw. Moreover, 
all the number are present, not only Peter, James, and 
John. Sweat like drops of blood falls from Christ. 

^ Jo, xiii. 4-17* 
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An angel appears to strengthen him. All this is 
now ; as is the representation that the disciples 
were sleeping from sorrow, — a motive which the 
Evangelist no doubt felt it needful to assign in 
order to vindicate their honour. The other two bio- 
graphers, who content tbemsclves with saying that 
“ Their eyes were heavy,” certainly keep more •witbin 
the limits of probability.^ 

No sooner w'as the prayer concluded than .Judas, 
accompanied by a largo fyOBSiG comitatus armed 
with swords and staves, came from the Jewish 
authorities, llesistanco to tlie arrest must have been 
expected, and not wholly without reason ; for as soon 
as the officers, in oliedience to the preconcerted 
signal of a kiss from Judas, had seized Jesus, one of 
his party drew a sword and cut off .the ear of the 
high priest’s servant. This incident is related in 
various ways in all the Gospels. In Mark, Jesus 
addresses no rebuke to the disciple who commits 
this action. In Matthew, he tells him to put up 
his sword, for all who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. In Luke, the progress to greaier 
definiteness which has been noted as characterising 
these semi-historical myths has begun. In the first 
place, before going to the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples provide themselves with two swords ; and 
Jesus, on their mentioning the fact, says, “It is 
enough.” Then the writer knows that it was the 
right ear .which was cut off. More than this, he 
gives artistic finish to the whole by making Jesus 
touch the place and heal the wound ; though whether 


* Mk. xiv. 32-42 j Mt. xxvi. 36-46 ; Lu. xxii. 39-4$. 
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a new car grow, or the old one was put on again, lie 
does not tell us. More .definite still is the version 
in John, This Evangelist, as wc saw in another case, 
is fond of supplying names. Thus, he pretends to 
know here that it was Peter who cut off the ear, ami 
that its owner was called Malchus. Peter is called 
to order in his version, but Malchus is not healed. 
Plainly it was the sense of justice of the third 
Evangelist that made him shrink from leaving an 
innocent dependent in this mutilated condition, when 
he knew that Christ might so easily Iiave restored 
the missing member. 

While in the synoptical Gospels it is Judas who 
by a ki.ss points out Jesus, in John it is Jesus 
himself wdio come.s forw-ard to declare hiins(-lf. 
Hereupon the. party deputed by the priests go 
backwards and fall to the ground. They soon re- 
cover themselves enough to arrest him. In all the 
versions he suffers himself to be (juietly taken, while 
in all but John he resents, with much dignity, the 
sending of such a force agaijist him, as though he 
had been a thief ; while in fact lie liad often taught 
openly in the temple and had not been stopped. 
Their master once taken, the courage of tlie dis- 
ciples w'as at an end. They all fled. Jesus was 
brought before the Sanhedrim, and evidence, of the 
tenor of which we are not informed, was produced 
against him. Lastly, two witnesses deposed that 
they had lieard him say, “ I am able to destroy 
this temple, and in three days to rebuild it;” or, 
“I will destroy this temple made with hands, and 
will build another not made with hands in three 
days.” Mark endeavours to depreciate these Avit- 
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nesses by saying that their eridence did not agree; 
and he liiniself is liable to the remark that his 
report of their evidence docs not agree vrith that of 
Matthew, while in neither Gospel does the utter- 
ance attributed by tliese men to Jesus tally exactly 
with that assigned to him in John, “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” ^ Tlu^ 
agreement, however, is close enough to rencler it 
probable that some such ex])ression was used, and 
some such evidence given. Neither Luke nor John 
know anything of witnesses against Jesus. But 
liuke, in common with the other synoptical Gospels, 
asserts that he not only {idinitted, but emphatically 
confirmed the charge — distinctly jmt to him by the 
high priest — of being the Son of God. On this 
confession he was uiianimously found guilty of blas- 
phemy. 

Wholly different is the conduct of the trial in 
John, Avhose account, moreover, "is confused and ill- 
written in the extreme. With liis usual proneness 
to give names, he says that Jesus was taken first' 
before xinnas, the father-in-law of Oaiaphas the high 
priest. Annas scut him bound to Caiaphas. The 
high priest (the council is not alluded to) carried 
on an informal conversation with Jesus, inquiring 
about his doctrine and disciples ; questions which 
the latter, on the plea of the publicity of his teach- 
ing, refused to answer. There is no mention of 
blasphemy.; no conviction on any charge ; no ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of Caiaphas ; though 
from the fact that he committed the prisoner for 


^ Jo. ii. 19. 
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trial before tire Eomau court, it may be inferred that 
he considered him guilty/ 

During the trial by the Sanhedrim, a singular 
scene was passing in the ante-room. - There Peter, 
^vho atone of the disciples had followed his master 
(for the mention- of another is peculiar to John), 
w.'LS warming himself among the attendants. ()ues- 
tionef/ by maids and officers of the court whether 
he had not been amoirg tire disciples of the accused, 
he vehemently, three several times, repudiated the 
supposition, though his Galilean accent told heavily 
against him. According to John,' the question 
was put on the third occasion by a relative of 
Malchus, who liad seen him in the garden. The 
other Evangelists are less specific. Now Jesus liad 
foretold that Peter would thus deny him, and that 
his falsehoods would be followed liy tin; crowing 
of a cock. Immediately after the hist denial, this 
signal occurred ; and Peter, according to all the 
Gospels but the fourth, went out and wept over his 
meanness. 

Convicted by tlie Sanliedrim, the prisoner was now 
])laced at the bar of the civil tribunal. The pro- 
(uirator of Judma at this time was a man named 
Pontius Piiatus, His character does not stand high. 
Neander terms him “an image of the corruption 
which then prevailed among distinguished Eomans.”'* 
Appointed in the year 23, he was recalled in 37 on 

« 

^ ;Mk. xiv. 43-65 ; ^It. xxvl 47-68 ; Lii. x\ii. 47-53, aiul J 
Jo. xviii. 3-14, and 19-24. 

- Mk. xiv. 26-30, and 66-72 ; Mt, xxvi. 30-35, and 69-75 ; Lu. xxii. 
33, 34, and 55-62 ; Jo. xiii. 37, 38, and xviii. 15-18, and 25-27. 

^ Lebeii Jesu, p. 687. 
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account of tbe slaughter of some Samaritans in a 
battle. He had insulted the prejudices of the' people 
he governed by setting np the standards of the Roman 
army within tJie walls of Jerusalem, and liad threat- 
ened an armed attack upon the peaceable Jews wlio 
went to Caesarea to remonstrate .against tliis novel 
measure. On another occ.asion lie had talvcn some of 
the revenues of the temple to construct an aqueduct, 
.and when the work was interrupted by tlie people, 
had set disguised soldiers upon them, who killed them 
without mercy. 

Such a man was not likely to be excessively 
troubled by scruples .about tlse execution of an inno- 
cent victim. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
possible that he might, comparing the prisoner with 
the prosecutors, prefer the former. IJiiving no love 
for the Jewish people, an olject of their antipatliy 
might become to a certain extent an object of his 
sympath}'’. But beyond this, it would bo absurd to 
suppose that a man of tlie character of Jesus would 
inspire liim with any sort of regard, or that he would' 
hesitate to take his life if it suited liis purpose. The 
simplest account of the trial bears out this cxpcct.a- 
tion. Questioned by l^ilatc as to the charge ])referred 
.agixinst him, of claiming to be the king of the Jews, 
the prisoner answered by an admission of its truth : 
“ Thou sayest it,” To other accusations urged against 
him by the priests he made no reply. Pilate wondered 
at his silence, and endeavoured, but without sttcccs,s, 
to extract an .answer. While the conduct of the 
accused m.an must have appeared to him not a little 
stnange, Pilate m.ay also have thought that the ])re- 
teusions to kingship of a peaceable fanatic, with but 
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lew and obscure followers, were nowise dangerous to 
the Roman government. It was his custom at this 
festival to release a prisoner, leav^ing the people, or 
the Jewish authorities, to decide wliom. He now 
proposed to release Jesus, hut the suggestion was not 
accepted, and the liberation of a well-known ]iolitical 
prisoner, who liad been engaged in an insurrectionary 
enterprise, was demanded instead. Pilate naturallr 
enough ])referrcd the would-}i(; Mcssiidi to the actual 
rebel. The Jews as naturally preferred the rebel. 
They clamoured for the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
Pilate — afraid perhaps that by too much anxiety to 
save him he would expose himself to misrepresc'iita-- 
tion before Tiberius— gave Avay to their demand. 

So far Mark ; and as to the charge against Jesus, 
and the procxirator’s treatment of it, the other Evan- 
gelists are all at one with him. But each has adoriU'U 
the trial with additional incidents after his own 
fashion. Matthew' has a ridiculous story of an int(;r- 
ference Avith the course of justice by Pilate’s wife, 
Avho on the strength of a dream entreated him to 
iiavc nothing to do with “ that just man.” Matthew, 
as we have seen before, was a great believer in dreams. 
Then he is so desirous of clearing the character of 
the Roman, that he describes him as washing his 
hands in token of his innocence before the inultitude, 
who cry out that the blood of Jesus is to be on them 
and their children. In Luke, there is a new varia- 
tion. Learning that Jesus was a Galilean, Pilate sent 
him to Herod, who had long been anxious to see 
him, but who could not now induce him to answer 
any of his questions. Herod, like Pilate, found no 
fault in him, and sent him back after treating him 
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witli ridicule. Pilate’s reluctance to convict Jesus is 
much inagnificcl in this Gospel. He insists on Herod’s 
inability, as well as his own, to discover any capital 
offence committed by him, and tiiree several times 
proposes to the prosecution to chastise him and then 
(ii.smiss him. . In John, the conversation of Pilate 
with Jesus is wholly different. In tbe first place, it 
takes place alone, or at any rate in tlic absence of the 
accusers, for these had refused to be defiled by enter- 
ing the court ; and Pilate is represented as going out 
to them to inquire into the cbai'ge. This is to suit 
tbe blunder about dates committed in this Gos[)e], 
according to which tbe last supper was before, and 
tlie trial at the very time of, the passover. The Jews, 
therefore, stand without, and tbt', prisoner is within. 
The prisoner does not refuse, as in. all the other 
vereions, to answer Ifilate’s questions, but enters 
at some length into his doctrine, explaining the 
unworldly nature of bis kingdom. Pilate places the 
purple rolie and the crown of thorns upon him before 
his condemnation, instead of after it, and then tells' 
the Jews that he finds no fault in him. Yet after 
this he desires tliem to crucify him, although he 
Wiis guiltless. Ilereiqion the Jews tell him that he 
bad made himself tbe Bon of God. At this, Pilate is 
frightened, and enters into further conversation with 
Jesus. After hearing him expound another theory, 
he is still very anxious to release him, but is forced 
to yield by an intimation that no friend of Cmsar’s 
would protect a rival to the throne.^ Anything more 
utterly improbable than this scene it is difficult to 

^ Mfe. XV. 1-14; Mt. xxvii. i, 2, aiul 11-25; Lu. xxiii. 1-23 ; Jo. 
xviii. 2S-40. 
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imagine. The pictures of the Eoinan governor of 
Judaea going backwards and forwards between accusers 
and accused ; listening to the theological foncies of 
the accused ; helpless against the pressure of the 
accusers ; alarmed at the pretensions to divinity of a 
young Galilean artisan ; are sufficient in themselves 
to stamp this Gospel with the mark of xiu veracity. 

Sentenced to death, Jesus was now scourged; a 
purple robe was put upon him, and a crown of tliorns 
about his head (not upon it, as was afterwards said) ; 
he was saluted in mockery as king of the Jews, and 
smitten witli a reed upon the head. After this cruel 
ceremony he was led out to Golgotha to bo crucified, 
a man named Simon being compelled to bear his cross.^ 
liuke is singular in the introduction of a large com- 
pany of ■women who follow Jesus to the crucifixion 
and draw from him a prophecy of terrible evils to 
come upon them and their children ; for themselves, 
and not for liim, they were to weep.* The other 
versions say nothing of any friends or followers, male 
"or female, as being present at tliis period, though 
they do mention many women as looking on from a 
distance during the ci’ucifixion. These, however, 
were not daughters of .Jerusalem (like the women in 
Luke), l)ut Galilean admirers who had followed him 
to the capital. His mother was certainly not among 
them, or she could not fail to have been mentioned in 
the synoptical Gospels ; whereas the only names we 
meet with are those of Mary Magdalene ; Mary, 
mother of James and Joses; and Salome, apparently 
the same person as the mother of Zebodee’s chilch*en.* 

■ * Mk. XV. 15-21 ; Mt. xxvii. 26-32 ; Lu. xxiii. 24-26 ; Jo. xix. 1 - 16 . 

* Lii. xxiii. 27-31. 3 Mk. XV. 40, 41 ; Mt. xxvii. 55, 56. 
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Tlicse were among the spectators of the melancholy 
end of htim who liad been their teacher and tlieir 
friend. He was crucified between two criminals, 
with an inscription on his cross which is differently 
reported in every Go.spel, but of which the substance 
was that ho was the king of the Jews. A stupifying 
drink which Matthew (in accordance with a supposed 
prophecy) ' calls vinegar and gall, was offered him by 
the executioners ; not, as Luke .supposes, in mockery, 
but wdth the humane intention of allaying the pain. 
His clothes were divided among the party of soldiers ; 
a circumstance in wliich the Evangelists as usiuil en- 
deavour to see the fulfilment of prophecy. In Psalm 
xxii. 18, we read : “ They part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The Synoptics 
content themselves here with stating that the soldiers 
drew lots for his clothing, but John, anxious to fulfil 
this prophecy in the most literal manner possible, 
pretends that they divided the articles of his apparel 
into four parts, but finding the coat vdthout seam, 
agreed not to tear it, but to apportion it by lot. 
Luke is the sole reporter of a saying of Jesus utteivKl 
in his last moments ; “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”^ 

The pangs of death must have been greatly em- 
i)ittered to Jesus if it be true that not only the priests 
and passei-s-by, but the very criminals w’ho were 
crucified with him, ridiculed his claim_ to be king 
of Israel, and suggested that he should prove it to 
demonstration by saving himself from the cross. All 

^ Ps. Ixix, 21. 

* Mk. XV. 23-28; Mt. xxvii. 34-38; Lii. xxiii. 32-34, 36; Jo. 
yix. 17-24. 
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the synoptical Gospels agree in this account, with the 
single exception that Luke includes only one of l.lie 
malefactors among the scorners. According to this 
Gospel, the other rebuked his fellow-convict for his 
misbehaviour, and addressed to him a few meral 
remarks ; vdiich, however, were perhaps not «:puLf.* 
disinterested, for at its close he recpiosted Jesus to 
remember him in his kingdom, and received an ample 
reward in the shape of a promise from the latter tliat 
he should be with him that day in Paradise. But 
Avhere was the impenitent criminal to be ? About his 
fate there is an ominous olrscurity, and it evidently 
did not occur to the writer that the forgiveness wliich 
Jesus had just been praying liis Father to grant 
his enemie.s, lie might himself have extended to this 
miserable man.^ 

iVnothcr incident of tbc closing liours of Jesus is 
known to the fourth Evangelist alone. According to 
the others, the women w'ho w'atclied him expire v'en', 
standing far off. But according to John, his raotlier 
.Mary, her sister, and Magdalene wnre all at the foot 
of the cross. There also was the disciple Avhom Je.siis 
loved, and who in the tliree other Gospels had run 
away. Before lie died, Jesus committed his mother te 
the care of this disciple as to a son, and ho afterwards 
took her home. The dogmatic jmrpose of this stojy 
is evident. Mary had not been converted by her son 
during his lifetime, and it was important to bring her 
to the foot of the cross at his death, and "to place her 
in this close connection with one of his piincipal dis- 
ciples.* . 

1 Mk. XV. 29-32 ; Mt, .xxvii. 39-44 ; t*"- Axiii. 3S-43- 
Jo. xix, 25 -27. 
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As to tlie last words of Jesus, tliere is au amount 
of divergence whicli shows that no account can bo 
legarded as trustworthy. Alark and Alatthew both 
relate that he called out, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
tliani ? ” an exclamation which be may really ha\'o 
uttered, or which, as coming from a prophetic Psalm, 
may have seemed to them appropriate. Hereupon a 
sponge of vinegar was offered him under the impres- 
sion that he was calling lillias, and with a loud cry 
he gave up tlie ghost. In Imke 1^' m-ies loudly, and 
then says, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” With these words (also from one of the 
Psalms) upon his lips, he dies. In John he says, “I 
iun thirsty ; ” and after receiving some vinegar, adds, 
“ It is finished ; ” and bowing his head, gives up the 
ghost.^ 

With the death of Christ, and indeed immediately 
before it, wo pass from the region of mixed history 
and mythology into that of pure mythology. With 
the exception of his burial, all tliat follows has been 
deliberately invented. The wonders attendant u])on 
liis closing hours l)elong in part to the typical order 
of myths, and in part to an order j^eculiar to himself. 
The darkness from the sixth to the ninth hour, the 
rending of the temphi veil, the earthquake, the rend- 
ing of the rocks, are altogether like the prodigies 
attending the decease of other great men. The cen- 
turion’s exclamation, “Truly this man was just,” or 
“ Truly thk man was the son of God” (it is differently 
reported), is a myth belonging peculiarly to Christ, 
and designed to exhibit the enforced confession of his 
greatness by an incredulous Koman. In Matthew, 

■ Mk. XV. 34-37 ‘ Mt. xxvii. 46-50 ; Lu. xxiii, 46 ; Jo. six. 28-33. 
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wliere the more modest narratives of Mark and Luke 
are greatly improved upon by additional details, it is 
further added tliat many bodies of saitits arose, and 
after the resurrection appeared to many in Jerusalem/ 
John, who knows nothing whatever of the darkness, 
the accident to the temple veil, the revival of the 
saints, or the centurion’s exclamation, has a myth ot 
his awn constructed for the especial purpose of ful- 
lilling certain prophecies. The next day being a 
festival, the Jewsy he says, were anxious that the 
l)odies should not remain on the crosses. Thej^ there- 
fore requested Pilate to break their legs and remove 
them. He ordered this to be done, and the legs of 
the two criminals were broken, but not those of Jesus, 
who was already dead ; one of the soldiers, however, 
pierced his side, from which blood and water gushed 
out. The writer adds a strong asseveration of his 
veracity, but immediately betrays himself by letting 
out that in relating the omission to break the legs of 
Jesus he was comparing him to the Paschal lamb, of 
whom not a bone was to be broken ; while in telling 
of the soldier who pierced his side, he was thinking of 
a phrase in Zechariali ; “ They shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced.” ^ 

The burial of the body took place quietly. Joseph 
of Arimathma, a secret admirer of Jesus, pilaced it 
in a ne\v sepulchre of his own. With him John 
associates a , character who exists only in his Gospel, 
Nicodemus, apd whom he introduces here as taking 
some part in the interment. To the circumstance of 
the burial in the rock sepulchre, Matthew adds an 

1 Mk. XV. 33-39 ; Mt. xxvii. 45, and 51-54 ; hu. xxiii. 44 - 47 * 

^ ® Zeeb. xii. lo; Jo. xix. 31-37^ 
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audacious fiction of his own ; namely, that the chief 
priests, remembering Clirist’s prediction that he should 
rise on the third day, obtained leave to seal the stone 
of the tomb and keep it watched, lest the disciples 
should take the body by night and pretend that he 
was risend 

Certainly if the Evangelist had meant to convey 
the impression that no human means could prevent 
the resurrection of Christ, lie would luive been per- 
fectly right. An actual body was not necessary for 
the purpose. For the legends appertaining to the 
resurrection belong to a region in which imagination, 
unhampered by tlie controlling influence of histori- 
cal fact, has been permitted the freest play. Of 
the appearances of Jesus after his death we have 
accounts by no less than seven diflerent hands, 
each story being distinct from, though not always 
inconsistent with, the other six. Let us begin with 
what is probably the oldest of all, containing but a 
germ of the rest ; the first eight verses of the last 
chapter of Mark. There we are told that on the day 
after the Sabbath, Mary Magdalene, Mary James’s 
mother, and Salome wexit to the sepulchre at sunrise. 
They found it empty, the stone having been rolled 
away. A young man in white clothes w'as sitting in 
it. He told them that Jesus was risen, and desired 
them to tell the disciples that he was going to Galilee, 
where they would see him. All that follows in this 
Gospel is added by a later hand, and the very first 
verse of the addition is plainly written in total dis- 
vegard of what has just preceded it. Observe then 
that the simplest form of the story of the resurrection 

‘ Mk. XV. 42-47 ; Mt. xxvii. 57-66 ; Lu. xxiii. 50-56 ; Jo. xix. 58-42. 
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contains no mention of any actual appearance cf 
Jesus whatever, but merely an assertion that tbe body 
was not in the tomb, and that a man, sitting inside 
it, made certain statements to three women. To this 
the forger has added that Jesus appeared first jto 
Magdalene, whose account, given to the disciples, Avas 
disbelieved by thcni#, secondly, to two disciples Avhilo 
walking, whose evidence was also disbelieved ; thirdly, 
to the eleven at dinner, to whom he addressed a dis- 
course.^ 

The writer of the first Gospel is much more elaborate. 
He was a little embarrassed by the guards whom he 
had set to watch the tomb, whom it was essential to 
find some convenient method of getting out of the way. 
Like Mark, he takes the two Marys (not Salome) to the 
sepulchre early on the first day of the week ; unlike 
Mark, he docs not make them examine the toml.) and 
find it deserted. On the contrary, there is an earth- 
quake (the author is rather fond of these natural 
convulsions), and an angel with a face like lightning, 
clothed in the purest white, descends. Ho rolls back 
the stone and sits upon it. His appearance so terrifies 
the keepers that they become like corpses. The angel 
tells the Avomen that Jesus is risen, and that they are 
to let the disciples know that he Avould go before them 
to Galilee, Avhere they would see him. As they are 
engaged on this errand, Jesus himself appears and 
gives them a similar injunction. The second apjiear- 
ance occurred before the eleven disciples, Avho saw him 
at an appointed place in Galilee, “ but some doubted.” 
Here Jesus addressed to them a parting discourse, and 
this Gospel does not state how or when he quitted 

> Mk. .Avi. 
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thero- The awkward circumstance of the presence of 
the guards, who had certainly not testified to the 
angel’s descent, had still to be surmounted. Tins is 
accomplished by a ridiculous story that they had 
been heavily bribed by the priests and elders to say 
that the disciples had stolen the body while they 
were asleep.^ • 

Unlike either of the precefiirig writers, Luke con- 
ceives the first appearance of the risen Christ to have- 
been, not to the wom^» but to two disciples. He 
does indeed relate that on the morning of the first day 
of the week Magdalene, Mary, Joanna, and olher 
women wmnt to the tomb, and found the stone rolled 
away and the body gone. While they were wonder- 
ing at this, two men in shining garments stood by 
them, and told them that ho whom tho^y sought was 
risen. ’Lhey returned to report to the apostles, to 
whom their words seemed as idle tales. Peter, how- 
ever, ran to the sepulchre to verify their statement, 
and found only the clothes in it. Two of the disciples 
were, going that same day to Emmaus. While walk- 
ing and talking, a stranger joined them and entered 
into a conversation, in which he expounded the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah. They requested 
this man to remain with them for the night at the 
house where they were lodging. During supper he 
took bread, blessed it, broke it, and gave it to them ; 
W'hereupon they recognised him as Jesus, and he 
vanished from their eyes. On returning to Jerusalem, 
they found the eleven and the rest asserting that 
Christ was risen and had appeared to Peter. The two 
Wanderers related their experiences in their turn. 


^ Mt. xxviii. 
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While the disciples were talking, Jesus himself 
appeared in their midst, and said, “Peace unto you.” 
Some sceptical doubts^ however, troubled them even 
now, for Jesus thought it necessary to prove his actual 
carnality by showing his hands and feet, as well as 
by eating some broiled fish and a piece of honey- 
comb. After this he “ opened their understanding ” 
by an expository discourse in reference to some of his 
own sayings and to the Scriptures ; concluding with 
an exhortation to remain at Jerusalem till they were 
endowed with power from on high.^ This last passage 
is explained by the same author in the Acts of the 
Apostles to refer to the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles, which in that work is much more 
definitely promised by Jesus.^ We also find in it an 
important addition to the details furnished, by the 
Gospel about the resurrection ; namely, that Jesus was 
seen by his disciples for .forty days after his j Jiysical 
death, during which time he kept speaking to them 
about matters pertaining to the kingdom of God.“ 
Directly contradicting Mark and Mattliew, John 
states that Magdalene (no one else is mentioned) went 
to the sepulchre while it was still dark (not at dawn 
or sunrise), and found the stone taken away. Making 
no further inspection, she ran to Peter and to the be- 
loved disciple, saying that the body had been abstracted. 
The two ran together to the place, and going in, found 
the clothes lying in the tomb, whereupon the beloved 
disciple “ saw and believed,” though what he believed 
is not stated. Magdalene was standing outside ; but 
after the two men had concluded their examinatioJi 
she entered, and saw what they had not seen — two 

> Lxi. xxii. 1-49. /*Actsi. 5, 8. = Acts 1. 3. 
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angels, sitting one at each end of the place where 
the body .had been. These angels asked her why she 
was weeping ; she answered, because lier Lord’s body 
had been taken. Turning round, she saw a man 
whom she at first took for the gardener, but whom she 
soon recognised as Jesus. She returned and informed 
the disciples that she had seen him. The same day, 
in the evening, Jesus appeared to the disciples, said, 
“Peace unto you,” and showed them his hands and 
feet. He then breathed the Holy Ghost into them, 
and gave them authority to remit or retain sins, 
'rhomas, who was not present on this occasion, roundly 
refused to believe these facts unless he himself could 
touch the marks of the nails, and put his hand into 
the side. A week later Jesus again ap])eared, and 
'Thomas wms now enabled to dispel his doubts by 
actual examination of his person. To these three 
appearances, with which the genuine Gospel closed, a 
later hand has added a fourth. Accordnig to this now 
writer, a number of disciples Arcre about to fish on 
the lake of Tiberias, Avhen Clirist was observed stand- 
ing on the shore. The miraculous draught of fishes is 
introduced here fn a form slightly different from that 
which it has in Luke. By acting on a direction from 
Jesus, the disciples caught a A’’ast number. He then 
bade them come and dine Avith him, which they did. 
After dinner, he instructed Peter to feed his ffoek, 
and hinted that the beloAX'd disciple might possibly 
live till his return in glory 

Completely different from any of these nan-atives 
is the account of the resurrection contributed by Paul. 
It is somewhat confused and difficult to understand. 


' Jo. XX. xxi. 
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Christ, he says, rose ou tlie third day according to 
the Scriptures, and was seen by Cephas ; then by the 
twelve ; after that by more than 500 brethren ; after 
that by James; next by all the apostles ; and lastly by 
himself J It is to be noted that since Paul does not say 
that Christ appearedj^trsi to Cephas, we may if we please 
combine with this account one of those which make him 
appear first to Magdalene, or to her and other w' omen. 
But even then the difficulties do not disappear. Por 
how could so notorious an event as the manifestation 
of Christ to 500 people be passed over s\ih silentio in 
all the Gospels and in the Acts ? And granting that 
Paul may by an oversight have put “ the twelve” for 
“ the eleven,” are wo not compelled to suppose that 
“all the apostles ” are distinct from “the twelve,” and 
if so, wffio are they ? What, again, arc we to think of 
the appearance to, James, of wdiich nothing is said else- 
where ? Above all, wdiat are we to think of the fact 
that the purely spiritual vision granted to Paul, 
Avhich W’as not even seen by his travelling com- 
panions, is placed by him exactly on a level with 
all the other reappearances of Christ, the physical 
reality of wdiich so much trouble has been taken to 
prove ? 

Comparing now the several narratives of the re- 
surrection with one another, we find this general 
result. In Mark, Jesus is said to have appeared 
three times 

1. To Mary Magdalene. 

2. To two disciples, 

3. To the disciples at meat. 


* 1 Cor. XV. 3-8. 
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Two such appearances only are recorded in Mat- 
thew: — . 

1. To the women. 

2. To tlie eleven in Galilee. 


In Luke he appears : — 

1. To Cleopas and his companion. 

2. To Peter. 

3. To the eleven and others. 

In the two last chapters of John the appearances 
amount to four : — 

1. To Mary Magdalene. 

2. To the disciples without Thomas. 

3. To the disciples with Thomas. 

4. To several disciples on the Tiberias lake. 

Paul extends them to six : — 

1. To Peter. 

2. To the twelve. 

3. To more than 500. 

4. To James. 

5. To all the apostles. 

6. To Paul. 

Upon this most momentous question, then, every 
one of the Christitin writers is at variance with every 
other. Nor is this all, for two of the number bring 
the earthly career of Jesus to its final close in a 
manner so extraordinary that we cannot even imagine 
the occurrence of such an event, of necessity so noto- 
rious and so impressive, to have been believed by the 
other biographers, and yet to have been passed over 
by them without a word of notice or allusion. Can it 
be for a moment supposed that two out of the four 
livangelists had heard of the ascension of Christ — tliat 
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most wonderful termination of a wonderful life — and 
either forgot to mention, or deliberately oniitted it ? 
And may it not be assumed that Paul, when detailing 
the several occasions on w'hich Christ had been seen 
after his crucifixion, must needs, had he known of it, 
have included this, perhaps the most striking of all, in 
jiis list? In fact the ascension rests entirely on tlio 
evidence of two witnesses, both of them comparatively 
late ones, the forger of the last verses of Mark, and 
the third Evangelist. Neither of them stand as near 
the events described as the true author of Mark, as 
Matthew, or as Paul, from no one of wdiom do we 
hear a word of the ascension. Nor do even these two 
witnesses relate their story in the same terms. The 
finisher of Mark merely tells us that after his parting 
charge to the eleven, he was received into heaven and 
sat on God’s right hand ; a statement couched in such 
general terms as even to leave it doubtful whether 
there was any distinct and visible ascension, or 
whether Jesus was merely taken to heaven like au}^ 
other virtuous man, though enjoying wdien there a 
higher precedence.^ Especially is this doubt fostered 
by the fiict that this Go.spe], when speaking of the 
witnesses to Christ’s resurrection, never alludes to any 
of the physical proofs of his actual existence so much 
dwelt upon in Luke and the last chapter of John. 
Very much more definite is the statement at the close 
of the third Gospel. There it is related that Jesus led 
his disciples out to Bethany, where he blessed them, 
and that, in the very act of blessing, he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven.^ The same 
author subsequently composed the Acts of the Apostles, 

'■ Mk. xvi. 19. s Lu. xxiv. 50, 51. 
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arid in tire interim he had greatly improved njron 
his previous conception of the ascension. Wlien 
he came to write the Acts, he was able to supply, 
what he had omitted before, the last conversation 
of. the master with the disciples he rvas about 
to leave ; he knows too that after the final words 
— no blessing is mentioned here — he was taken * 
up and received by a cloud ; that while the. dis- 
ciples w'ere gazing up, two men in white — no 
doubt the very couple who had been seen at 
the sepulchre — wmre perceived standing by them, 
and that these celestial visitors told them that 
Jesus Avould return from hearken in the same 
Avay in which he had gone to it.* Unhappy 
Galileans I little could they have dreamt for how 
many centuries after that day their successors 
would watch and rvait, rvatching and waiting in 
Auin, for the fulfilment of that consoling pro- 
phecy. 

Casting a retrospective glance at tin; stori('s of the V 
Resurrection and the Ascension; we may perhaps dis- ■ 
cern at least a p>sychological explanation of their origin 
and of the currency thcA^ obtained. Whatever other ' 
qualities Jesus may have possessed or lacked, there can 
be no question that he had one— that of inspiring in; 
others a strong attachment to himself. He had in his 
brief career surrounded himself with devoted disciples 
and he was taken from their midst in the full bloom of i 
his powers by a violent and early death. Now there I 
are some who have been taught by the bitter expe- j 
rience of their lives how difficult, nay, how impossible ; 

1 Acts i. 9-11. 1 
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j it is to realise in imagination the fact that a beloved 
companion is in truth gone from theni for ever. 
More especially will this mental difficulty be felt when 
lie whom death has parted from our sides is young, 
vigorous, full of promise ; when the infinite stillness 
of eternal rest has succeeded almost without a break 
upon the joyous activity of a well-spent life ; when 
the being who is now no more was but a moment two 
the moving spirit of a household, or the honoured 
teacher of a band of friends who were linked togi-ther 
by his presence. 

Where the association has been close and constant ; 
where we have been accustomed to share our thoughts 
and to impart our feelings ; where, therefore, we have 
habitually entwined not only our present lives, but 
our hopes and wishes for the future around the per- 
sonality of the dead, this refusal of the mind to com- 
prehend its loss is strongest of all. Emotion enters 
then upon a strange conflict with Eeason. Reason 
may tell us but too distinctly that all hope of the return 
' of the beloved one to life is vain gind foolish. But 
Emotion speaks to us in another language. Wellnigh 
docs it prevent us from believing even the ghastly 
realities which our unhappy eyes have been compelled 
to witness. Deep within us there arises the craving 
for the presence of our friend, and with it the irrepres- 
sible thought that he may even yet come back to 
those who can scarcely bear to live Avithout him. 
Were these inevitable longings not to be .checked by 
a clear perception that they originate in our own 
broken hearts, we should fancy that we saw the figure 
of the departed and heard his voice. In that case a 
resurrection would have taken place for us, and for 
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tliosc who believed our tale. So far from the reappear- 
ance of the well-known form seeming to be strange;, 
it is its failure to reappear that is strange to us in 
these times of sorrow. We fondly conceive that in 
sodie way the dead must still exist; and if so, can 
one, who was so tender before, listen to our cry of pain 
and refuse to come ? can one, who soothed us in the 
lesser troubles of our lives, look on while we. are 
suffering the greatest agony of all and fail to comfort ? 
It cannot be. Imagination declines to picture the 
long future of solitude that lies before us. We cannot 
understand that we shall never again listen to the 
tones of the familiar voice ; never feel the touch of 
the gentle hand ; never be encouraged by the warm 
embrace that tells us wm are loved, or find a refuge 
from miserable thoughts and the A'cxations of the 
world in the affectionate and ever-open heart. All 
this is too hard for us. We long for a resurrection ; 
we should believe in it if we could ; we do believe 
in it in sleep, when our feelings are free to roam at 
pleasure, unrestrained by the chilling presence of the 
material world. In dreams the old life is re])cated 
again and again. Sometimes the lost one is beside 
us as of old, and wo are qidte untroubled by the 
thought of parting. Sometimes there is a strange 
and confusing consciousness that the great calamity 
has happened, or has been thought to happen, but 
that now we are again together, and that a new life 
has succeeded upon death. Or the dream takes a less 
definite form. We are united now ; but along with 
our happiness in the union there is an oppressive 
sense of some mysterious terror clouding our enjoy- 
ment. We are afraid that it is an unsubstantial, 
shadowy being that is with us ; the least touch may 
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dissipate its uncertain existence ; the slightest illness 
may extinguish its feeble breath. Granting only a 
strong emotion and a lively phantasy, we may com- 
prehend at once hoAV, in many lands, to many 
mourners, the images of their dreams may also become 
the visions of their waking hours. They see him 
again ; they know that he is not gone ; he is beside 
them still. 

But for us, who live in a calmer age, and see with 
scientific eyes, there is no such comfort. Not to us 
can the bodily forms of those who have gone before 
us to the grave appear again in all the loveliness of 
life. In the first shock of our bereavement we may 
indeed indulge in some such visionary hope ; but as 
day after day passes by and leaves us in a solitude 
that does but deepen with the lapse of time, wc learu 
to understand only too well that we are bereft for 
ever. Hope, gradually dwindling to a fainter and 
fainter remnant, is crushed at last by the miserable 
certainty of profound despair. Yet even tlien, the 
mind of man I’efuses to accept its fate. The scene of 
the reunion, which wc cannot but so ardently desire, 
is postponed to another season and to a better woild. 
Many are they to whom this final hope is an enduring 
consolation. But if even that should fail us in tlio 
hour of darkness, as the more primitive and simpler 
hope failed before it ; if here again emotion is roditc- 
tantly compelled to yield to reason ; then there is Still 
one refuge in despondency, and a refuge of which wo 
can never be deprived. It is the thought that death, 
so cruel now, will one day visit us with a kinder toucli ; 
and that the tomb, which already holds the nearest 
and the dearest within its grasp, will open to receive 
us also in our turn to its everlasting peace. 
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Subdivision ^.—Tlie Ideal Jesus. 

The Gospel attributed by the current legend to St 
John differs from the other three Gospels in almost every 
respect in which difference is possible. The events re- 
corded are different. The order of events is different. 
The conversations of Jesus are different. His sermons 
are differen t. His opinions are different. The theories 
of the writer about him sire different. Were it not for 
the name and a few leading incidents, we should be 
compelled to say that the subject of the biography him- 
self is different. A more conspicuous unlikeness than 
that of the synoptical to the Johannine Jesus it is not 
easy to conceive in two narratives which depict the 
same hero. In the synoptical Gospels Jesus is plain, 
direct, easy of comprehension, and fond of illustrating 
his meaning by short and simple parables, ^ In John 
ho is obscure, mystical, symbolic, and of his favourite 
method of teaching by parables there is not a trace. 
Both descriptions cannot be true. It would be 
monstrous to suppose either that the synoptical 
Gospels omitted some of his’ most extraordinary 
miracles and some of his most remarkable discourses, 
or that the Gospel of John passed over in silence the 
whole of that side of his character which is por- 
trayed in the ethical maxims, the parables, and the 
exhortations of its predecessors. Were it so, none 
of the four could be accepted as other than an ex- 
tremely one-sided and imperfect biography, and each 
of them is plainly regarded by its author as complete 
within itself. None of them refers to extraneous 
sources to supplement its own deficiencies. The con- 
cluding verse of the fourth Gospel does indeed allude 
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to many iinrecbrded actions, of Jesus, wliicli, if tliev 
were all written, would fill more books than the worltl 
could contain. Brit, not to rely on the fact that the 
last chapter is spurious, these words contain no in- 
timation that a mode of teaching completely diffexent 
from that here recorded was ever employed by Jesus. 
And this is the point in which John’s narrative is 
peculiar. Again, to turn to the Synoptics, there is no 
shadow of an intimation in them that, between the 
last supper and the arrest, Jesus addressed to his 
disciples a long and remarkable discourse, full of 
the most interesting revelations. Can we suppose 
that they could have forgotten it, delivered as it was 
at such a moment as this, the very last before their 
master’s condemnation at which he was able to s].ieak 
to them ? Such a supposition is utterly untenable. 
The two traditions embodied in these versions of his 
life do not therefore, as some learned men — Ewakl, 
for example — have supposed, supplement, but ex- 
clude one another. 

liCt us enter in detail into some of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Jesus of John. In the first place, we 
may note that his miracles are altogether ucav. One 
of them at least is so astounding that no biographer 
who had licard of it could have passed it by. The 
raising of Lazarus is the greatest feat that Jesus CA’^er 
performed. In other cases he brought persons Avho 
were supposed to be just dead to life, but sceptical 
JcAA's might have suspected that they had never in 
reality died at all. Ample precautions against such 
cavils Avere taken in the case of liuzarus. This man 
lived at Bethany, and his sisters, Mary and Martha, 
Avcrc devoted admirers of Jesus. These AA’’omen sent 
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word to Jesus, who had retired “beyond Jordan,” 
to say that their brother w^as ill. He replied that this 
illness was for the glory of God. After he had heard 
of it he remained two days in the same place. Then, 
disregarding the dissuasions of the disciples, who 
reminded him that the Jews had recently sought to 
stone him, he proceeded towards Juda\a. He informed 
them, in that obscure manner wdiicli he almost 
invariably affects in this Gospel, tliat liazarus was 
asle(jp ; but on their misunderstanding him, consented 
to speak plainly and say that ho was dead. He 
added that for their sakes he was glad ho had not 
been there, in order that they might believe — even 
the disciples’ faith being apparently still in need of 
confirmation. On reaching Bethany, he found that 
Lazarus had been buried four days. .Martha, who 
came to meet him, observed that had he been there, 
her brother would not have died, and that even now 
whatever he asked of God would be given. Jesus 
told her that her brother would rise again ,• a saying 
which she interpreted as referring to tlie general resur- 
rection; but he replied that wdibever believed in him 
would never die, and required of her an explicit declar- 
ation of her faith in this dogma. Martha evaded the 
inquiry by a profession of her conviction that he was 
the Christ, and went to summon Mary. She too 
remarked that if he had been tlicre Lazarus would not 
have died. Distressed by her distress, Jesus himself 
wept. Going to the grave, he ordered the stone wliich 
covered it to bo removed, in spite of Martha’s objec- 
tion that putrefaction had set in. A curious scene 
followed. “ Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, ‘ Father, 
I thank thee that thou hast hoard me. And' I know 
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that tJipn Nearest mp always, but because of the people 
which’ staiid by I said it, that they may believe that 
thou hast sent me.’ ” We must suppose these last 
words to have been spoken sotto vooe,iox “the people 
which stood b)’” would have been little likely. to 
believe in him had they known that the thanksgiving 
to God was a mere pious pretence, olFered up for the 
purpose of impressing their imaginations by the 
event that was to follow. Knowing that his father 
always heard him, he certainly had no occasion to 
thank him on this one occasion; if indeed he could 
properly be thanked at all for taking the necessary 
measures to ensure the credit of his own son, in 
whom he desired mankind to believe, and who is over 
and over again described as one with himself. This is 
perhaps the only instance in any of the Gospels in 
which something like hypocrisy is ascribed to Jesus ; in 
which ho is represented as consciously acting a part 
for the benefit of the bystanders, and speaking simply 
with a view to effect. Happily for his reputation m’Q 
are not obliged to believe in the accuracy of his 
biographer. After this he called loudly, “Lazarus, 
come forth.” The dead man accordingly arose, and 
came forth from the tomb clad in his graveclothes.^ 
His restoration to life was permanent, for we find lurn 
afterwards among the guests at a supper to which 
Jesus was invited.^ 

Another singular miracle to which there is no allu- 
sion in any other Gospel is that which is here declared 
to be the first; the conversion of water into wine. 
Jesus vras at a wedding in Cana of Galilee, and when 
the wine provided for the entertainment had all been 

* Jo. xi. 1-46. 


2 Jo. xii. 2, 
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cotisumed, liis mother informed him of the state of 
thiiigs. He gave her a repelling answer ; hiit she 
told the servants to do what he bade then!. He then 
ordered six w'^ater-pots to be filled with water, and' 
the contents to be drawn. It was found that they 
contained wine of a superior quality to that at first 
provided.^ 

The second miracle according to John is not tinlike 
some of those recorded elsewhere. It consisted in the 
cure by a mere word, Avithout visiting the place, of 
a nobleman’s son who was on the point of death. This 
time also Jesus was at Cana, though the patient lay 
at Capernaum.^ Another cure wms wrought at the 
pool of Bethesda, the healing virtues of which are 
known only to this Gospel. A man who had long been 
lying on its steps, too infirm to descend, at the proper 
moment, was enjoined to rise and walk, which he did.*" 
It is singular that although “ a great multitude of 
impotent folk ” were waiting at the pool, many of 
whom must needs have been kept long, since only one 
could be cured each time the water Avas troubled, this 
man alone was selected for the object of a miracle. 
Why were not all of them healed at once ? 

Not only are the most wonderful proofs of Christ’s 
divinity contained in this Gospel unknown to the rest, 
but its dramatis persanes are in several respects 
altogether novel. Nathanael, whose difficulties about 
thinking that any good thing can come from Nazareth 
are overcome in a conversation Avith Jesus;'* Nico- 
demus, the secret adherent who. came by night 
and received instruction in the doctrine of regener- 

*Jo. ii. i-ii. ^ Jo. V. 1-9. 

46-54. «Jo.i. 45-51. 
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atioii/ who at a later period supported him against 
the attachs of the Pharisees,* and lastly brought spices 
to his interment ; * Lazarus, brother of Mary and 
Martha, who owed him his life;^ the woman ol 
Samaiia, to whom an important prophecy was made, 
and whose past life he knew by intuition ; * are all new 
personages, and they hold no mean place in the story. 
The .immediate attendants on his person arc no doubt 
the same ; but the representation that there was one 
disciple “%vhom Jesus loved” above the rest, and to 
whom a greater intimacy was permitted,® is uncoun- 
tenanced by anything in the other Gospels ; and in- 
dicates a fixed purpose of exalting the apostle John 
above his compeers. 

While the scene, the persons, and the plot are thus 
diverse, the style of the principal actor is in striking 
contrast to that which he employs elsewhere. Its most 
conspicuous characteristic is the continual recurrence 
to symbols. It is true that in the other Gospels J esus 
frequently exchanges the direct explanation of his 
views for tlie indirect method of illustration. But an 
illustration serves to clear up the meaning of a speaker ; 
a symbol to disguise it. Illustrations cast light upon 
the principal thesis ; symbols merely darken it. And 
this is the difference between the synoptical and the 
Johannine Jesus. The one is anxious to be under- 
stood ; the other, in appearance at least, is seeking to 
perplex. Hence the exchange of the parable for the 
symbol. The number of such symbols in John is con- 
siderable. Jesus is continually inventing new ones. 

^ Jo. iii. I-2I, 

- Jo. vii. 51. 

® Jo. xix. '^0. 


< Jo. xi. 44 ; xii. 2. 
* Jo. iv. 1-30. 

® Jo. xiii. 2^. 
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the beginning of the Gospel, he explains to 
Nicodemus^hat it is needful to be bom again; a state- 
ment by which Nieodemus is considerably perplexedd 
But his symbols are more generally applied to him- 
self or his relations to the Father. He is the bread 
of life or the bread of God ; " again, he is the living 
water,® or he gives a water which prevents all 
future thirst;* he is the true vine, his Fathei? the 
husbandman, and his disciples the branches;® else- 
where he is both the good shepherd and the door by 
which the sheep enter the fold ; ® he is the way, the 
truth, and the life ; ^ he is the light that came into the 
world ; ® or he is the Resurrection and the Life.® John 
the Baptist, also, unlike the John of the other Gospels, 
adopts the same manner. Christ is spoken of by him 
as the Lamb of God, which takes away the sins of the 
world ; or as the Bridegroom whose Yoice he rejoiced 
to hear, w'hile he himself Avas but the Bridegroom's 
friend.” Sometimes “ the Jcavs,” as they are termed 
in this Gospel, are puzzled by the enigmatical style of 
Jesus, the sense of w'hich they cannot unriddle. Thus, 
when he tells them that if they destroy the temple 
he will rebuild it in three days, they are naturally 
unable to perceive that he is speaking of the temple 
of his body.” They murmured because he spoke of 
himself as the Bread that came dowm from heaven, nor 
.^was any explanation offered them beyond a reiteration 
*of the same statement.” Not only the Jcavs, but also 
many of his'own partisans, were hopelessly perplexed by 

* Jo. iii. 3, 4. “ Jo. XV. i-j. “ Jo. i. 29. 

* Jo. VL33, 48. ®Jo. X.7-16. Jo. ill. 29. 

* Jo. Jo. xiv. 6. ** Jo. ii. 19-21. 

* Jo. iv. 14. * Jo. xii. 46 ; iii. 19. “ Jo. vi. 41-51. 

» Jo. xL 25. 
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the statement that no one could have life in him 
who did not eat his flesh and drink Jiis blood 
a statement which difiers materially from that 
made at the passover (in the other Gospels), 
where the bread and wine were actually ofiercd 
as signs of his flesh and blood, and the apostles 
alone (who were present) were required to receive 
them. At other times he confused them by mys- 
terious intimations that he was going somewhere 
whither they could not come, and that they should 
seek him and bo unable to find him.^ On one 
occasion, his auditors were unable to comprehend 
his assertion that he must be lifted up, and requested 
him to explain it. The only reply was another 
enigma, namely, that the light was with them but 
a little wdiilc, and that they should believe in it 
while they had it.® To such language they might 
well have retorted, that what they had from him 
was not light, but a twilight in which no object 
could be distinctly seen, and w^hich never advanced 
towards clear daylight. 

Closely connected with this tendency to speak in 
obscure images was his predilection for argument with 
the Jews on abstruse theological topics. In the other 
Gospels he teaches the people who surround him, and 
the subject of his teaching is generally the rules of 
moral conduct ; comparatively seldom theolog}'". In 
John he does not so much teach as dispute, and the 
subject of the dispute is not morals — a field he scarcely 
ever enters — ^but his personal pretensions. Upon these 
he carries on a continual wrangle, supporting his claims 
by his peculiar views of the divine nature and of his 

^ Jo. it 53, 6o. * Jo. vii. 33-36 ; viii. 21, 32 . ^ Jo. xii, 32-36. 
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relation to it.^ In tlie same spirit tlie blind man 'wliom 
iie cures enters into a discussion witli tlie Pliarisees 
on tbe character of him who had restored his sight.' 
The Jews are depicted as continually occupied about 
this question. Even their own officers receive from 
them a reproof for making a laudatory remark about 
him,® while Nicodenius, who interposes in arrest of 
judgment, is sharply asked whether he also ip of 
Galilee.* 

The very best instruction of Jesus is not given, as 
in the otlier Gospels, to a multitude, but is reserved for 
a select circle of his own followers. It is in the 14th, 
15th, and 16th chapters that he rises to the sublimest 
heights of his doctrine, and the whole of this remark- 
able discourse is delivered to the disciples after Judas 
has left tlie supper-table in order to betray him. The 
substance of his teaching is no less peculiar than its 
occasions. The writer concei ves of him as holding an 
altogether singular relation to the Father, and that 
relation he represents his Christ as continually ex- 
pounding and insisting upon as of vital moment. 
The Evangelist himself begins his work by a concise 
statement of his doctrine on this point. The Logos, 
he says, ivas with God in the beginning ; the Logos 
was God. All things were made by it, and nothing 
was made without it. In it was life, and the life was 
the light of men. This Light came into the Avorld, but 
the world did not know him. Even his own, who- 
ever these may have been, did not receive him. To 
those who did receive him, he gave power to become 

* 3 o . V, 16-47 ; W. 41-59 ; vii. 14-36 ; viii. 12-59 "> 39~4i ; 

2.19-3, 8. 

* Jo. ix. 24-34. ® Jo. vii. 47, 48. 


Jo. vii. 51, 52. 
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the sons of God ; and these were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the %yill of man, 
but of God. The Logos was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, as of the only- 
begotten of the Father.^ 

The language of Christ is duly adjusted to this very 
speculative theor)^ Thus, he scandalises the Jews by 
the bold assertion that he and his Father are one; 
and adds to their horror by further maintaining that 
he is in the Father, and the Father in him.* Elsewhere, 
Philip is required to believe in the same truth. In 
reply to his ignorant request that he may be shown 
the Father, he is told that seeing Jesus is equivalent 
to seeing the Father. Moreover, the Father who 
dwells in Christ performs the works which arc appar- 
ently done by Christ alone.® The disciples, too, are 
included in this mystic unity, for they are in Jesns 
in the same sense in which he is in God.'* His 
Father, nevertheless, is greater than himself.® Jesus 
had been glorified with the Father before the world 
existed, and looks forward to a return to that 
glory. He wishes that those Avho have beeti 
given him on earth may be with him to behold 
the glory which God, who loved him before the 
foundation of the world, has given him. That 
glory he has given them, and they arc to be one, 
even as he and his Father are one ; he in them, 
and God in him.® 

After these preliminary observations, we need 
not dwell long on the historical incidents of the 
Gospel, of which there are but few. The meeting 

^ Jo. i, 1-14. 8 Jo. xiv. 9-1 1. ^ Jo. xiv. 28. 

^ Jo. X. 30, 38. '‘Jo. xiv. 20 ; xvii. 21, 23. « Jo. xvii. 5, 22 - 34 - 
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of Jesus witli Andrew and Simon, and liis reception 
of Nathanael, related in the first chapter,’ have 
already been noticed. It only remains to be said, 
that Nathanael was deceived by a prophecy which 
was not fulfilled ; for at the end of the interview, 
Jesus, referring to his amazement that he had been 
discovered under the fig-tree, which had cpiite put 
him off his balance, tells him that Itc shall see greater 
things than these, and especially mentions among 
tliem the opening of the heavens and tins descent of 
angels upon the Son of man. Nathanael never saw 
anything of the kind.^ 

The conversion of water into wine follows next. 
A peculiarity in the notions of this writer is evinced 
by the assertion that his mother and brothers 
went with him to Capernaum, for l»is fiunily do 
not accompany him, according to any other state- 
ment ; while here his mother not only is with 
him, but is aware that he is aide to wnuk a 
miracle.^ Jesus, after visiting Capernaum, proceeded 
for the passover to Jerusalem, where it is said that 
many believed in him because’ of his miracles. His 
expulsion of the money-changers, however, brought 
him into collision with the authorities of his nation, 
who asked him for a sign ; a question to which he 
replied by the undertaking to rebuild the temple, if 
destroyed, in three days.® But one of the Jewish 
rulers, named Nicodemus, was disposed to believe in 
his pretensions. This man came to him by night, 
and heard from him a long theological disquisition.* 
Jesus then went into Judsea, and remained there 


*Ja i 35-51. 


^ Jo. ii. 13-25. ^ Jo. iii. 1-21. 


* Jo. ii. 1-12. 
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with his disciples baptizing his converts. Jolm 
the Baptist is made to bear an emphatic testimony 
to his superiority.^ A visit to Samaria is the occa- 
sion for an interesting dialogue with a Samari- 
tan woman who had come to draw water at -a 
well ; and her report leads the inhabitants to come 
out and see the prophet by whom she had been so 
much impressed. 

This incident is reproduced with curious fidelity in 
Buddhist story. Ananda, one of Sakyamuni’s disciples, 
met with a Matangi woman, one of a degraded caste, 
who was drawing water, and asked her to give him some 
of it to drink. Just as the Samaritan wondered that 
Jesus, a Jew, should ask drink of he?^, one of a nation 
with whom the Jews had no dealings, so this young 
Matangi girl .warned Ananda of her caste, Avhicli 
rendered it uidawful for her to approach a monk. 
And as Jesus nevertheless continued to converse with 
the woman, so Ananda did not shrink from this out- 
cast damsel. “I do not ask thee, my sister,” he 
replied, “ either thy caste or thy family ; I only ask 
thee for water, if thou canst give me some.” The 
Buddha himself, to whom the Matangi girl afterwards 
presented herself, treated her with equal kindness. 
He contrived to divert the profane love she had con- 
ceived for Ananda into a holy love of religion ; much 
as Jesus led the Samaritan from the thought of her 
five husbands, and of him who was not her husband, 
to the conception of the universal Father who was to 
be worshipped “ in spirit and in truth.” And as the 
disciples “marvelled” that Jesus should have conversed 
• with this member of a despised race, so the respectable 

^ Jo, iii. 22-36. 
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Braiunans and liouseliolders who adhered to Buddhism 
were scandalised to learn that the young Matangi had 
been admitted to the order of mendicants/ 

After two days spent at Samaria Jesus went on to 
Galilee, where he healed the nobleman’s son/ Having 
returned to Jerusalem for another feast, he cured the 
impotent man on the Sabbath, which endangered Ijis- 
life at the hands of the indignant Jews, and led him to 
deliver a long vindication/ The feeding of the five 
thousand was followed by an attempt to make him 
king, from which he prudently escaped. The disciples 
took ship to go to Capernaum, and Jesus joined them 
by walking on the water. On the ensuing day he 
preached to the people who followed him, and shocked 
even some of the disciples by the loftiness of the 
claims he advanced. Many of them lire said to have 
left him at this time.'* 

A singular proceeding is now mentioned. Urged 
by his brothers, who were still incredulous, to go to 
Jerusalem for the feast of tabernacles, he declined on 
the ground that his time was not yet come. When 
they were gone he himself went also, though secretly.® 
There is no reason assigned for this little stratagem, 
and he soon emerged from his incognito and taught 
openly in the temple. The public mind was much 
divided about his character, some maintaining him to 
be Christ, others contending that Christ could only 
come from the seed of David and the town of Bethlehem. 
An attempt to arrest him failed, owing to the 
impression he made upon the police.® A discussion 
with the Jews was terminated by their taking up 

> Jo. iv. 1-43 ; H. B. L, pp. 205, 206. * Jo. vi. 

* Jo. iv. 43-54, ® Jo, vii. i-io. 

^ Jo. V. ® Jo. vii. 11-53. 
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stones to throw at him^ a peril from which he 
escaped' apparently by miracle.^ Further offence 
was given by the restoration of a blind man’s 
sight on the S<abbath/ A discoiirse on his title 
to authority provoked divisions, and at the feast 
of the dedication he was plainly asked ’whether 
he was the Christ. His answer again led to an 
attempt to stone him, from which he escaped 
to the place beyond Jordan where John had for- 
merly baptized.^ I'he raising of Lazarus and the 
anointing by Mary are the next events recorded.'* 
J’he passover followed six days after the latter 
incident, and his preaching at this festival was 
interrupted in a singular manner. Jesus had used 
the words, “ Father, glorify thy name,” where- 
upon a voice ivas heard from heaven, saying, ‘M 
both have glorified it, and wall glorify it again,” 
Thereupon Jesus observed tliat this voice came 
not for bis sake, but for that of tbo bystanders. 
It seems, however, to have produced but little effect 
upon them, for a lew verses later we find a com- 
plaint that, in spite of' his many miracles, they did 
not believe on him.* The last supper wdth the dis- 
ciples was immediately succeeded by a parting dis- 
course of much beauty, conceived in an elevated 
tone ; and bis last moments of freedom were occu- 
pied in a prayer of which the pathos has been rarely 
equalled.* 

The remainder of his career — his trial, execution, 
and alleged resurrection— -have been fully treated in 
another place. 

^ Jo. viii. 12-59 ; verses i-ii are spurious. * Jo, xi. i-xii. 9. 

2 ^ Jo. xii. I2-“5Q. 

f Jo. X, ® Jo. xui,-xvii. 
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StJBDiVISION 4. — Wlmt did the Jews think of himi 

Victorious over Jesus Christ at the moment, the 
Jewish nation have, from an early period in Christian 
history, been subject in their turn to his disciples. 
Their polity — crushed under the iron heel of Vespasian; 
scattered to the winds by Hadrian — vanished from 
existence not long after it had successfully put down 
the founder of the new faith. Their religion, tolerated 
by the heathen Romans only under humiliating and 
galling conditions, persecuted almost to death by 
the Christians, suffered until modern times an op- 
pression so terrible and so cruel, that l)ut for the 
deep and uiishakeable attachment of its adlierents, it 
could never have survived its perijs. Hence tlie 
course of events has been such tliat this unhappy 
nation has never until quite recently enjoyed the 
freedom necessary to present their case in tlic matter 
of Jesus the son of Joseph ; wdiile the gradiud decay 
of the rancour formerly felt against them, at tlie same 
time that it gives them liberty, renders it less im- 
portant for them to come forward in w hat would 
still be an unpopular cause. Thus it happens that 
one side only in the controversy, that of the Christians, 
has been adequately heard. They certainly have not 
shrunk from the presentation of their views. Every 
epithet that scorn, hatred, or indignation could suggest 
has been, heaped upon the generation of Jews who 
were the immediate instigators of the execution of 
Jesus, while all the subsequent miseries of their race 
have been regarded — by the party which delighted to 
inflict them — as exhibitions of the divine vengeance 
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against that one criminal act. Nor have even free- 
thinkers shrunk from condemning the Jews, as guilty 
of gross and unpardonable persecution, and that 
towards one who, if they do not think him a God, 
nevertheless appears to them singularly free from 
blame. On the one side, according to the prevailing 
conception, stands the innocent victim ; on the other 
the blpodthirsty Jewish people. All good is with 
the one ; all evil with the other. It is supposed that 
only their hard-heartedness, their aversion to the pure 
doctrine of the Redeemer, their determination to shut 
their eyes to the light and their ears to the words of 
truth, could have led them to the commission of so 
great a crime. 

Whether or not this theory be true, it at least 
suffers from the vice of having been adopted witliout 
due examination. An opinion can rest on no solid 
basis unless its opposite has been duly supported by 
competent defenders. Now in the present instance 
this has not happened. Owing to the causes 
mentioned above, the Christian view has been 
practically uncontested, and writer after writer has 
taken it up and repeated it in the unreflecting way 
in which w^e all of us repeat assertions about which 
there is no dispute. Yet- a very little consideration 
will show that so simple an explanation of the trans- 
action has at least no d priori probability in its 
favour. That a whole nation should be completely 
in the wrong, and a few individuals only in the 
right, is a supposition which can be accepted only 
on the most convincing evidence. And in order 
even to justify our entertaining it for a moment, wo 
must be in possession of a report of the circumstances 
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of the case from the advocates of the nation, as well 
as from the advocates of the individuds who suffered 
by its action. A one-sided statement from the par- 
tisans of a convicted person can never be sufficient 
to enable us to pronounce a conclusive verdict against 
his judges. The most ordinary rules of fairness 
prohibit this. Yet this is what is commonly 
done. No account whatever of the trial of. Jesus 
has reached us from the side of the prosecution. 
Josej)hu3, who might have enlightened us, is silent. 
On the other hand, the side of tlie defence has 
furnished us with its own version of what passed, 
and from the imperfect materials thus supplied ive 
must endeavour to discriminate between the two as 
best we can. To do this justly, we must bear in 
mind, that even though the charges produced against 
Jesus should not appear to justify the indignation 
of his accusers, it is at least unlikely that that in- 
dignation was altogether Avithout reasonable cause. 
And painful as it may be to be compelled to think 
that Jesus Avas in the wrong, it would surely — had 
not long habit perverted our natural sentiments — be 
quite as painful to believe that a large multitude of 
men, impelled by mere malignity against a virtuous 
citizen, had conspired to put him to death on charges 
which were absolutely groundless. The honour of 
an heroic, and above all, of a deeply religious people, 
is here at stake. It is no light matter to deal in 
wholesale accusations of judicial murder against 
them. It would surely be a happier solution if it 
could be shown that the individual condemned was 
not absolutely guiltless. But possibly we may be 
able to elude either alternative. Just as, according 
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to the able reasoning of Grpte, the upright character 
of Sokrates may be compatible with a sense of justice 
on the part of the Athenians w4io condemned him to 
death, so it is conceivable that the innocence of Jesus 
may consist with the fact that the Jews who caused hiiA 
to be crucified wore not altogether without excuse. 

An examination of this question must be con- 
ducted with a careful regard to the hereditary feelings 
of orthodox Hebrews in matters of religion ; with an 
attention to the conceptions they had formed of 
holiness, and consequently of bhisphemy, its negation ; 
with a desire to do justice if possible to the very pre- 
judices that clouded their vision, and to realise the 
intensity of the sentiment that ruled their national 
life and bound them to uphold their law in all its 
severe integrity. We must remember that the Jews 
were above all things monotheists. Ever since, after 
the captivity, they had put away every remnant of 
idolatry, they had clung to the unity and majesty of 
Jehovah with a stern tenacity which no alluring 
temptations, no extremity of suffering, had been able 
to break. If they’' were now ready to persecute for 
this faith, they had at least shown themselves able — 
they soon showed themselves able again — to bear per- 
secution for its sake. Their law, with its monotheis- 
tic dogmas and its practical injunctions, wms to them 
supremely holy. Any attempt to infringe its pre- 
cepts, or to question its authority, excited their 
utmqst horror. To set up any other object of 
worship than that which it recognised, to teach any 
other faith than that which rested on this foundation, 
was blasphemy in- their eyes. The happiness, nay, 
the very existence, of the nation was bound up with 
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its strict observance. This may have been a delusion, 
but it was one for which the existing generation was 
not responsible. It had been handed down from 
their ancestors, and had reached them with all the 
feanctity of venerable age. If it were a delusion, it 
was one which the compilers .of the Pentateuch^ 
which Josiuh, with his reforming measures ; which 
Ezra, with his purifying zeal; which the prophets 
and priests of olden timc.s who had fought and 
laboured for the religion of Jehovali, had mainly 
fostered. They had succeeded but too well in im- 
pressing upon the mind of the nation the profound 
conviction that, in order to ensure the favour of God, 
they must maintain every iota of the revealed truth 
they had received, and that his anger would simely 
follow if they suffered it to be in the’ smallest degree 
corrupted or treated with neglect. , 

Nevertheless the utmost efforts of the people to guard 
the purity of the faith had been rewarded hitherto with 
little but misery. Their exemption from troubles did 
not last long after the rebuilding of the temple.- A 
prey now to the Seleucidae, now to the Ptolemies, 
their native land the scene of incessant warfare, 
they enjoyed under the Asmonean kings but a bri<if 
period of independence and good government. Their 
polity received a rude shock from the capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey ; maintained but a shadow of 
freedom under the cruel tyranny of Herod ; and fell 
at last — ^feome time before the public* appearance of 
Christ— under the direct administration of the .unsym- 
pathetic Komans. A more, intolerable fate could 
hardly bo imagined. The Romans had no tenderness 
for their feelings, no commiseration for their scruples, 
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no comprehension of their peculiar practices. Hence 
constant collision between the governors and the 
governed. It is needless to enter in detail upon the 
miserable struggles between those who were strong in 
material force and those who were strong in the force 
of conscience. Suffice it to say, that provocation on 
provocation was inflicted on the Jews, until at length 
the inevitable rebellion came, to be terminated l.)y the 
not less inevitable suppression with its attendant 
cruelties. But in the time of Jesus the crisis had not 
yet come. All things were in a state of the utmost 
tension. It was of the highest importance to tins 
people, and their authorities were well awmre of it, 
that there should be nothing done that could excite 
the anger of their rulers. The Romans knew, of course, 
that no loyalty was felt towards them in Palestine. 
And the least indication of resistance was enough to 
provoke them to the severest measures. All that 
remained of independence to the Jews — the freedom 
to worship in their own way ; their national unity ; 
their possession of the temple ; their very lives — de- 
pended on their success in conciliating the favour of 
the procurator who happened to be set over them. 
The assertion by any one of rights that might appear 
to clash with those of Rome, even the foolish desire 
of the populace .to honour some one who did not pre- 
tend to them, were fraught with the utmost danger. 
It was necessary for the rulers to prove that they did 
not countenance the least indication of a wish to set 
up a rival power. 

Their task was the more diffioffit because the people 
were continually looking for some great national hero 
vrho should redeem them from their subjection. The 
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conception of the “ Messiah,” the Anointed One, the 
E-ing or High Priest who should restore, and much 
more than restore, the ancient glory of their nation, 
who should lead them to victory over their enemies 
ahd then reign over them in peace, was ineradicahly 
imbedded in their minds. Consequently tliey were 
only too ready — especially in these days of overstrung’ 
nerves and feverish agitation under a hateful rule — to 
welcome any one who held out the chance of deliver- 
ance. The risk was not imaginary. Prophets and 
Messiahs, if they were not successful, could do nothing 
but harm. Theudas, a leader who did not even claim 
Messiahship, had involved his followers in destruction. 
Bar-cochab, who at a later time was received by 
many as the Messiah, brought upon his countrymen 
not only enormous slaughter, but ev’en the crown- 
ing misfortune of expulsion from Jerusalem. Now, 
although the high priests and elders no doubt shared 
the popular expectation of a Messiah, they were bound 
as prudent men to test the pretensions of those who 
put themselves forward in that character, and if they 
were imperilling the public peace, to put a stop to 
their careers. It was not for them, the appointed 
guides of the people, to be carried aAvay by every 
breath of popular enthusiasm. They would have 
been wholly unworthy of their position had the}'^ 
permitted floating reports of miracles and marvels, or 
the applauding clamour of admirers, to impose upon 
their judgment. Calmly, and after examination of 
the facts, it was their duty to decide. 

Jesus had professed to be the Messiah. So much 
is Undisputed. Could his title be admitted? Now, 

in the first place, it was the central conception of the 
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Messianic office tliat its holder should exercise tem- 
poral power. He was not expected to be. a teacher 
of religio\is doctrines, for this was not what was 
required. The code of theological truth was, so far 
as the Jews were aware, completed. The Revclatioh 
they possessed never hinted, from beginning to end, 
that it was imperfect in any of its parts, or that it 
needed a supplementary Revelation to fill up the void 
which it contained. Whatever Christians, instructed 
by the gospel, may have thought in subsequent ages, 
the believers in the Hebrew Bible neither had ascer- 
tained, nor possibly could ascertain, that Jehovah 
intended to send his Son on earth to enlighten them 
on questions appertaining to their religious belief. 
This they thought had long been settled, and he wlio 
tried either to take anything from it or add anything 
to it was in their eyes an impious criminal. Such 
persons, they knew, had been sternly dealt with in 
the palmy days of the Hebrew state, and the example 
of their most honoured prophets and their most pious 
kings would justify the severest measures that could 
be taken against them. A spiritual reformer, then, 
was not what they needed: a temporal leader Avas. 
And this they had a perfect right to expect that 
the Messiah wmuld be. The very word itself — the 
Anointed One, a word commonly applied to the king 
— indicates the possession of the powers of govern- 
ment.^ Their prophecies all pointed to this conception 

^ The word translated into Messiah, is of common occurrence 

in the Old Testament. It is occasionally used of the Hebrew people, 
witli the intention of emphasising the fact of their being, as it were, a 
royal or privileged people, superior to all other nations. In nearly all 
cases it is the kmg of Israel who is described as the Anointed ; David 
trcc^uently bearing this title, and Kyroa being, I believe, the only 
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of the Messiah. Their popular traditions all con- 
firmed it. • Tlieir political necessities all encouraged 
it. The very disciples themselves held it like the 
rest of their nation, for. when they meet Jesus after 
His resurrection we find them inquiring, ‘‘ .Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore the kirjgdom to Israel ? ” ' 
The conversation may be imaginary, but the state of 
mind which such a question indicates was doubtless 
real. The author represented them as speaking as he 
knew that they had felt. Now, if even they, who had 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of Jesus, could still 
look to him as one who would restor<! to Israel some- 
thing of her bygone grandeur, was it to be expected, 
that the less privileged Jews, who had inherited from 
tlieir forefathers a fixed belief in this temporal restor- 
ation, should suddenly surrender it aH the bidding of 
Jesus of Nazareth ? For lie at least did not realise 
the prevailing notions of what the Messiah ought to 
be. For temporal sovereignty he was clearly unfit, 
nor does he seem to have ever demanded it. There 
Avas a danger no doubt that his enthusiastic followers 
might thrust it upon him, and that, thus urged, he 
might be tempted to accept it. But his general char- 
acter precluded the supposition tliat he could ever be 
fit to stand at the head of a national movement. The 
absence, moreover, of all political enthusiasm from his 

pagan nionarcli to whom it is given. This occurs in the well-known 
exhortation .(Isaiah xlv. i), “ 'I'hus saitli the Lord to his Messiah 
Kyros,” &c. The verb with which it is connected, signifies to 

anoint, wdth the special sense of conferring a peculiar holiness on the 
anointed object. Unction was applied to tlie kings, the high priests, 
the altar, tlie tabernacle, the sacred vessels, and otlier objects used in 
cliyine worship. It conveyed, therefore, a consecration both to things 
ami persons, and with persons it was also the syinbol 6f a divinely- 
given power, 

^ Acts i, 6. 
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teacluiig proved him not to be the Saviour for waotn 
they were looking. His assertions that he was the 
Son of God, though they might provoke sedition and 
endanger the security of his countrymen, could bring 
them no corresponding good. 

Christians have maintained that the Jews were 
entirely wrong in their conception of the Messiah’s 
character, and that Jesus by his admirable life 
brought a higher and more excellent ideal than 
theirs into the world. They admire him for not 
laying claim to temporal dominion, and laud liis 
humility, his meekness, his submissiveness, the 
patience with which he bore his sufferings, and the 
whole catalogue of similar virtues. It was, according 
to them, the mere blindness of the Jews that prevented 
them from recognising in him a far greater Messiah 
than they had erroneously expected. Moreover, they 
tell us that another of the mistakes made by this 
gross nation was the expectation of an earthly 
kingdom in which Christ was to reign, whereas it was 
only a spiritual kingdom which he came to institute. 
But who were to be judges of the character of the 
Messiah if not the Jews to whom he was to come ? 
The very thought of a Messiah was peculiarly their 
own. It had grown up in the course of their national 
history, and was embodied in their national prophecies. 
They alone were its authorised interpreters ; they 
alone could say whether it was fulfilled in the case of 
a given individual. It is surely a piece of 'the most 
amazing presumption on the part of nations of 
heathen origin to pretend that they are more com- 
petent than the Jews themselves to understand tlie 
meaning of a Jewish term ; a term, moreover, which 
neither had nor could have before the time of Jesus 
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any sense at all except that which the Jews 
themselves attached to it. Christians, ’who ’de- 
rive not only their idea of the Messiah’s character, 
hut their very knowledge of the word, from the 
case of Jesus alone, undertake to set right the 
Jews, among whom it was a current notion for cen- 
turies' before he had been conceived in his mother's 
womb 1 

Granting, however, that this difficulty might have 
been surmounted, supposing that it was a spiritual 
kingdom which the ancient prophets under uncouth 
images referred to, the question still remains whether 
Jesus in other respects fulfilled the conditions de- 
manded by Scripture. For this purpose it will be 
the fairest method to confine ourselves to the discus- 
sion of those prophecies alone which are quoted by 
the Evangelists, and are therefore relied upon by 
them as proving tlieir case. Where, however, they 
liavc quoted only a portion of a prophecy, and the 
remainder gives a somewhat different complexion 
to the passage extracted, justice to their opponents 
requires that we should consider the Avhole. 

Take first the circumstances of Christ’s birth. It 
was expected that the Messiah was to be of the family 
of David, and born at Bethlehem Ephrathah. Now, 
according to two of our authorities, he fulfilled both 
of these conditions. But, without at all discussing 
the point whether their statement is true, it is abun- 
dantly sufficient for the vindication of the Jews to 
observe, that they neither knew, nor could know, 
anything at all, either of his royal lineage or of his 
birth at Bethlehem. For he himself never stated 
cither of the two capital facts of which Luke and 
Matthew make so much, nor does it appear that any 
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of his disciples alluded to them during his lifetime. 
He was habitually spoken about as Jesus of^Nazareth. 
Matthew, in endeavouring to account for the name by 
misquoting a prophecy, bears witness to the fact that 
it expressed the general belief. Luke makes him 
speak of Nazareth as his own country. Nowhere 
does it appear that he repudiated the implication con- 
veyed. by his ordinary title. Still less did he ever 
maintain — Avhat his over-busy biographers maintained 
for him — that he was of the seed of David. Quite 
the reverse. He contends against the Pharisees that 
the Messiah was not to be a descendant of David at 
all. The dialogue as given by Matthew runs thus : 
“‘What is your opinion about the Christ ? whose son 
is he?’ They say to him, ‘David’s.’ He says to 
them, ‘ How then does David in the s])irit call him 
lord, saying, The Lord said to my lord. Sit on my 
right hand until I place thine enemies under thy feet? 
If then David calls him lord, how is he his son ? ’ ” ^ 
No answer was given by the Pharisees, nor was any 
explanation of the paradox ever granted them by 
Jesus, In the absence, then, of any further elucidation 
we can only put one interpretation upon his argument. 
It was clearly' intended to show, not only that the 
Messiah need not, but that he conld not be of the 
house of David. David in that case would not have 
called him Lord. The Pharisees may have been but 
little impressed by the force of the argument, but 
of one thing they could scarcely entertain' a doubt. 
Jesus wished it to be thought that he was the 
Messiah. He also wished it to be thought that the 
Messiah was not a son of David. He himself there- 
fore was certainly not a son of David. But if any- 

* Mt. xjtii. 42-45. 
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tiling more were needed to excuse the ignorance — 
supposing it such — of the Jewish rulers about -the 
birthplace and family of Jesus, we find it oven super- 
abundantly in the work of one of his own adherents — 
the fourth Evangelist. Not that this writer is to be 
taken as an authority on the facts, but he is an 
authority on the views that were Current, at least in a 
portion of his own sect, and on that which he himself 
— writing long after the death of Christ — had received 
by tradition. Now, in the beginning of his Gospel 
he describes Philip the disciple as going to Nathanael, 
and saying, “ We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and of whom the prophets wrote, Jesus the 
son of Jose2)h from Nazareth." At this Nathanael 
sceptically asks, “ Can anything good come from 
Nazareth ? ” and Philip replies, “ Cope and see.” ^ 
According to this account, then, the very disciples of 
Jesus believed in his Nazarene nativity, as also (by 
the way) in his generation by a human father. Nor 
is this all the evidence. In another chapter an active 
discussion is represented as going on among the Jews 
as to whether Jesus was the Christ or not. Opinions 
diflered. Foremost among the arguments for the. 
negative, however, was the aj)pcal to the Scriptural 
declaration that the Christ must be of David’s seed, 
and emanate from the village of Bethlehem.* No 
answer to this was forthcoming from the partisans of 
J esus, nor is any suggested by the Evangelist. There 
is but one ratiomal inference to be drawn from his 
silence. He either had not heard, or he purposely 
ignored, the story of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem, and. 
the genealogies which connected him with David. 

^ Jo. i, 45, 46. Jo. vii. 42. 
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His mind (if he had ever been a Jew) was to no small 
extent -emancipated from Jewish limitations, and with 
his highly refined views of the Logos, he did not 
believe in the necessity of these material conditions. 
It was nothing to him that they were not fulfilled. 
More orthodox believers in the prophecies of the Old 
•Testament may be pardoned if they could not so lightly 
put them aside. But what shall be said of the 
conduct of Jesus ? If he really were a descendant of 
David, born at Bethlehem, and wrongly taken for a 
Nazarene, can we acquit him of an inexcusal)le fraud 
upon the Jews in not bringing these facts under their 
notice ? Assuredly not. If, knowing as he did the 
weight they would have in the public mind, he kept 
them back ; knowing that they would overeonie some 
of the gravest objections that were taken against his 
claim, ho did not urge them in reply ; knowing at tlic 
close of liis life that he was charged with an undue 
assumption of authority, he did not produce them as 
at least a portion of his credentials, — he played a part 
which it would be difficult to stigmatise as severely 
as it deserves. He believed that his reception by his 
nation would be an immense benefit to themselves, 
yet he did not speak the word which might have 
helped them to receive him. He thought he had a 
mission from God, yet he failed to use one potent 
argument in favour of the truth of that idea. He saw 
finall}’^ that he was condemned to death for supposed 
impiety, yet he suffered the Sanhedrim to, incur the 
guilt of his condemnation without employing one of 
his strongest weapons in his defence. Happily, wc 
are not obliged to suspect him of tins iniquity. The 
contradictory stories by which his royal descent and 
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liis birth at Bethlehem are sought to he established 
sufficiently betray their origin to permit us to believe 
in the honour and honesty of Jesus. 

Another Messianic prophecy which he is supposed 
to have fulfilled is that of birth from a virgin, the 
necessity of which wiis deduced from an expression 
of Isaiah’s. That the writer of the fourth Gospel was« 
ignorant of this virgin-birth we have already shown, 
and that the Jewish people in general took hmi to 
be the son of Joseph is obvious enough from tlieir 
allusions to his father.^ Here again he never contra- 
dicted the prevalent assumption. But even had they 
known of the miracidous conception, the Jews might 
have denied that the passage from Isaiah bore any 
such construction as tliat put upon it by Matthew. 
He renders it: “Behold, the virgin , shall be with 
child, and bear a son.”® But a more proper transla- 
tion would be : “ The maiden shall conceive, and 
bear a son,” for the word translated virgin by Matthew 
does not exclude young women who have lost their 
virginity. Nay, it curiously enough, happens to be' 
used elsewhere of maidens engaged in the very con- 
duct by which they woidd certainly be deprived 
of it.® 

Moreover, the two prophecies quoted by Matthew, 

^ Mk. vi. 3 ; Mt. xiii. 55, 56 ; Lii. iv. 22 ; Jo. vi. 42. 

2 Mt i. 23. 

^ The word improperly rendered irdpOepos in tlie LXX., 

means, according to Eiirsts Hebrew Lexicon, ‘^a marriageable, ripe 
maiden, either unmarried, Gen. xxiv. 43 ; Ex. ii. 8 ; Song of Sol. 
"vi. 8, ... or in sexual intercourse with a man, Pro v. xxx. 19.’^ — 
PuTst, sith voce. The correct translation of this passage was given as 
early as the second century by Theodotion and Aquila, whom Irenccus 
I’efutcs by the aid of a falmlous story to tlie effect that the seventy 
translators of the Old Testament each did his work separately, and that 
their seventy versions, when presented to Ptolemy, were found to be 
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whieh were, no doubt, familiar to the Jews, could by 
nd possibility be applied by them to a person of the 
character of Jesus. Even the small fragments torn 
away from their context by the Evangelist convict 
him of a misapplication. In the first fragment, the 
Virgin’s son is called Immanuel, a name which Jesus 
' never bore.^ In the second, he is described as “ a 
ruler, who sliall govern my people Israel,” which 
Jesus never was.* But the unlikeness of tlie pre- 
dicted person to Jesus is still further shown by com- 
paring the circumstances as conceived by the propliet 
with the actual circumstances of the time. Immanuel’s 
birth is to be followed, while he is still too young to 
choose between good and evil, by a terrible desolation 
of the land. Hosts, described as flies and bees, are to 
come from Egypt and Assyria, and camp in the valleys, 
the clefts of the rocks, the hedges and meadows. 
Cultivable land will produce only thorns and thistles. 
Cultivated hills Avill be surrendered to cattle from 
fear of thorns and thistles.® Nothing of all this 
hiippened in the time of Jesus. But the prophecy 
of Mi<!ah is still more inappropriate. The “ ruler ” 
who is to be born in Bethlehem is to lead Israel to 
victory over all her enemies. He is to deliver his 
people from the Assyrian. The remnant of Jacob is 
to be among the heathen, like a lion among the 
beasts of the forest, like a voung lion among flocks 
of sheep. Its hand is to be lifted up against its adver- 
saries, and all its enemies are to be destroyed.^ 

These references to prophecy were certainly not 

word for word the same. Thus, ‘^even the Gentiles present perceived 
tliat tlie Scriptures had been interpreted by the inspiration of God.”'— 
Irenseus adv, Hcer. iii. 21. 

1 Mt. i/23. ^ it 6. 3 14-25. * Micah v. 
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happy- An allusion by Matthew to the words, “ The 
people wliopvalk in darkness see a great light,”' is not 
much more to the purpose, for Isaiah in the passage 
in question proceeds to describe the child who is to 
bring them this happiness as one who shall have tlie 
government upon his shoulder, who is to be on the 
throne of David, to establish and maintain it by right* 
and justice for everd Anotlicr extract from Lsaiali, 
beginning, “ Behold my servant wlioin I have chosen,” 
and depicting a gentler character, is more appropriate, 
but is too vague to be easily confined to any one 
individual. 

Jesus himself is reported by one of his biographers 
to have relied on certain words from the jiseudo- Isaiah 
as a confirmation of his mission. If the account be 
true, the circumstance is of great importance as show- 
ing the view he himself took of his office, and. the 
means he employed to convince the Jews of his right 
to hold it. Entering the synagogue at Nazareth, ho 
received the roll of the prophet Isaiah, and proceeded 
to read from the sixty-first chapter as follows : — “ The ‘ 
S])irit of the Lord Jehovah ’is upon me, because 
lehovah has anointial me to announce glad tidings 
to the poor ; he has sent me to bind up the broken- 
liearted ; to cry to the captives, Freedom, and to 
those in fetters, Deliverance ; to ciy out a year of 
goodwill from Jehovah.” Here Jesus broke off the 
reading in the middle of a verse, and declared that 
this day this scripture was fulfilled.^ But let us con- 
tinue our study of the proiihetic vision a little further. 

“ To cry out a year of goodwill from Jehovah, and a 
c?ay of vengeance from our God; to comfort all that 
* Mt. iv. 15, 16 ; la. ix. 1-7. * Lu. iv. 16-21. 
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mourn ; to appoint for the mourners of Zion, — to 
give 'them ornament for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, a garment of praise for a desponding spirit ; 
that they may be called oaks of righteousness, a j)lau- 
tation of Jehovah to glorify himself. And they will 
huild up the ruins of old times, they will restore the 
desolations of former days ; and they will renew 
desolate cities, the ruins of generation upon genera- 
tion. And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, 
and the sons of foreigner’s shall he your hushandmcn 
and your vinedressers. And you shall he called 
‘Priests of Jehovah ‘ Servants of our God,’ shall be 
said to you ; the riches of the Gentiles you shall eat, 
and into their splendour you shall enter.” ^ Had 
Jesus concluded the passage he had hogun, he could 
scarcely have said, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” The contrast between the prediction 
and the fact wOuld have been rather too glaring. 

Perhaps the most striking apparent similarity to 
Jesus is found in the man described in such beautiful 
language by an unknown prophet in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. But these words coidd hardly be 
applied to him by the Jews ; in the first place, because 
they would not be construed to refer to him until after 
his crucifixion, seeing that they describe oppression, 
prison, judgment, and execution ; in the second place, 
because there was no reason to believe that he bore 
their diseases, and took their sorrows ujjon him. And 
although the familiar words — doubly familiar from 
the glorious music of Handel,— “ He was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” may seem to us, 
who know his end, to describe him perfectly, they 

^ Is. Ixi. 1-6* 
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could hardly describe him to the Jews, who saw him 
in his daily life. In that, at least, there was no'thin'g 
peculiarly unhappy. 

Failing the prophecies, which were plainly two-edged 
swords, Jesus could appeal to his remarkable miracles. 
He and his disciples evidently thought them demon- 
strations of a divine commission. But, in the first 
place, it is clear that the evidence of the most wondei*- 
ful of these consisted only of the rumours circulating 
among ignorant peasants, which the more instructed 
portion of the nation very properly disregarded. 
Their demand for a sign ^ proves that they were not 
satisfied by these popular reports, if they had ever 
heard them. And in the second place, those miracles 
which •were better attested were not convincing from 
the fact that others could perform them. Jesus, 
charged with casting out devils by Eaal-zcbub, the 
prince of devils, adroitly retorted on the Pharisees 
by asking, if that were so, by whom their sons cast 
them out?* But thus he admitted that he was 
not singular in his profession. Miracles, in short, 
were not regarded by the Jews as any proof of 
Messiahship. Their own prophets had performed 
them. Their own disciples now performed them. 
Others might possibly perform them by diabolic 
agency. The Egyptian magicians had been very clever 
in their contest witli Moses, though Moses had beaten 
them, and had performed far more amazing wonders 
than thos(i of Jesus, in so far as these latter were 
known to the Pharisees. 

Miracles being too common to confer any peculiar 
title to reverence on the thaurnaturgist, there remained 
^ Mt. xii. 38. ^ Mk, iii* 22 ; Mt. xii. 24-30 ; Lu. xi. 14-24, 
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the doctrine and personal character of Jesus by which 
to judge him. It must be borne in mind that the 
impression which these might make upon liis antago- 
nists would depend mainly upon his bearing in his 
relations with them. He might preach pure morals 
in Galilee, or present a model of excellence to his 
own followers in Judaea ; but this would not entitle 
him, to reception as the Messiah,- nor would it remove 
an unfavourable bias created by his conduct towards 
those who had not embraced his principles.' Let us 
see, then, what was likely to be the effect on the 
Pharisees, scribes, and others, of those elements in his 
opinions and his behaviour by which they were more 
immediately affected. 

There existed among the Jews, as there still exists 
among ourselves, an institution which wms greatly 
honoured among them, as it is still honoured, though 
in a minor degree, among ourselves. The institution 
was that of a day of rest sacred to God once in every 
seven days. This custom they believed to have been 
founded by the very highest authority, and embodied 
by Moses in the ten commandments which he received 
on Sinai. Nothing in the eyes of an orthodox Jew 
could l)e holier than such an observance, enjoined by 
his God, founded by the greatest legislator of his race, 
consecrated by long tradition. Now the oi’dinaay 
rules with regard to what was lawful and what 
unlawful on this day were totally disregarded by 
Jesus. Not only did his disciples make a path 
through a cornfield on the Sabbath, but Jesus openly 
cured diseases, that is* pursued his common occu- 
pation, on this most sacred festival.^ When these 
‘Mk. ii 23— iil 7; Mt. xii. 1-^14 ; Lu. vi. i-ii, xiii. io-i7j xiv. i-6. 
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tioljltioiis of i)ropriety (as they seemed to them) 
first came .under the notice of , the Pharisees', thtiy 
merely remonstrated with Jesus, and endeavoured 
to induce him to restrain the impiety of his dis- 
ciples. Not only did he decline to do so, but he 
expressly justified their course by the example of 
David, and by that of the priests, who, according* 
to his mode of reasoning, profane the kSabbath in 
the temple’ by doing that to Avhich by their office 
they were legally bound. Such an argument could 
scarcely convince the Pharisees, but they must have 
been shocked beyond measure when he proclainn'd 
himself greater than the temple, and asserted his 
lordship even over tlie SaW.)ath-day. They then 
inquired of him — a perfectly legitimate question — 
whether it was lawful to heal on tl>e Sabbath, to 
which he replied that if one of their own sheep 
had fiillen into the pit they w’ould pick it out. Con- 
firming his theory by his practice, he at once healetl 
a man with a withered hand. It is noteworthy that 
the desire of the Pharisees to inflict punishment upon 
Jesus is dated by all three ‘Evangelists from this 
incident ; so that the hostility towards him may be 
certainly considered as largely due to his unsab- 
batarian principles. 

Now in this question it is almost needless for me 
to say that my sympathies are entirely with Jesus. 
Although I do not perceive in his conduct any exten- 
sive desigfi against the Sabbath altogether, yet it is 
much that he should have attempted to mitigate its 
rigour. For that the world owes him its thanks. But 
sm-ely it cannot be difficult, in this highly Sabbatarian 
country, to understand the horror of the Pharisees at 
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his apparent levity.. Seeing that it is not so very 
lofig since the supposed desecration of the, Sunday in 
these islands subjected the offender to be treated as 
a common criminal; seeing that even now a total 
abstinence from labour on that day is in many 
occupations enforced by law; seeing that a custom 
'almost as strong as law forbids indulgence in a vast 
number of ordinary amusements during its course, 
— we can scarcely be much surprised that the Sab- 
batarians of Judaea were zealous to preserve the 
sanctity of their weekly rest. The fact that highly 
conscientious and honourable persons entertain similar 
sentiments about the Sunday is familiar to all. We 
know that any one who neglected the usual customs ; 
who, for example, played a game at cricket, or danced, 
or even pursue^l. his commercial avocations on Sunday, 
would be visited by them with perfectly genuine 
reproaches. Yet this was exactly the sort of way in 
which Christ and his disciples shocked the Jews. To 
make a path through a cornfield and pluck the ears 
was just one of tho,se little things which the current 
morality of the Sabbath condemned, much as ours 
condemns the opening of museums or theatrical 
entertainments. Their piety was scandalised at 
such a glaring contempt of the divine ordinance.s. 
Nor was the reasoning of Jesus likely to conciliate 
them. To ask whether it wms lawful to do good or 
evil, to save life or to kill on the Sabbath-day 
was nothing to the purpose. The questioii was 
what was good or evil on that particular day, 
when things otherwise good were by all admitted to 
be evil. Nor were the cures effected by Jesus 
necessary to save life. All his patients might well 
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have waited till evening, when the Sabbath was over. 
One of them, for instance, a Avoman Avho had suffered 
from a “spirit of weakness” eighteen years, being 
unable to hold herself erect, was surely not in such 
urgent need of attendance that a few hours more of 
her disease would have done her serious harm. Jcsias, 
Avibh his principles, was of course perfectly right to 
relieve her at once, but it is not to be wondered at 
that the ruler of the synagogue was indignant, and 
told the people that there were six working days ; in 
them therefore they should come and be healed, and 
not on the Sabbath, The epithet of “hypocrite,” 
applied to him by Jesus, was, to say the least, hardly 
justified.^ 

Anotlier habit of Jesus, in itself commenda,l)le, ex- 
cited the displeiisure of the stricter ^ sects. It was 
that of eating with publicans and sinners. This 
practice, and the fact of his neglecting the fasts ob- 
served by the Pharisees, gave an impression of 
general laxity about his conduct, which, however 
unjust, was perfectly natural.* Here again I see no‘ 
reason to attribute bad motive.s to his opponents, who 
merely felt as “ church-going ” peojffe among our- 
selves would feel about one who stayed away from 
divine service, and as highly decorous people would 
feel about one who kept what they thought low 
company. 

Eating with unwashed hands was another of the 
several evidences of his contempt for the prevalent 
proprieties of life which gave offence. The resentment 
felt by the Pharisees at this practice was the more 
excusable that Jesus justified it on the distinct ground 

’ Lu. xiii, 10-17. * it *S~22; 10-17 5 Lu- v. 29-39. 

Von, 1 . 2o 
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that he had no respect for “the tradition of the 
elders/’ for which they entertained the utmost rever- 
ence. This tradition he unsparingly attacked, ac- 
cusing them of frustrating the commandment of God 
in order to keep it.^ Language like this was not 
likely to pass without leaving a deep-seated wound, 
especially if it be true (as stated by Luke) that one 
of the occasions on which he employed it was when 
invited to dinner by a Pharisee. Indifferent as the 
washing of hands might be in itself, courtesy towards 
his host required, him to abstain from needless out- 
rage to his feelings. And when, in addition to the 
first offence, he proceeded to denounce his host and 
his host’s friends as people who made the outside of 
the cup and the platter clean, but were inwardly full 
of ravening and wickedness, there is an apparent rude- 
ness which even the truth of his statements could not 
have excused.* 

Neither was the manner in which he answered the 
questions addressed to him, as to a teaclier claiming 
'to instruct the people, likely to remove the prejudice 
thus created. The Evangelists who report these 
questions generally relate that they were put witli 
an evil intent: “tempting him,” or some such 
expression being used. But whatever may have 
been the secret motives of the questioners, nothing 
could be more legitimate than to interrogate a man 
who put forward the enormous pretensions of Jesus, 
so long as the process was conducted fairly. And 
this, on the side of the Jews, it apparently w'as. 
There is nowhere perceptible in their inquiries a 

^ ML vii. 1-13 ; Mt. xv. 1-9. 


2 Lu. xi. 37--39. 
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sclieme to entrap him, or a desire to entangle him in 
difficultiqs by skilful examination. On the contrary, 
the subjects on which he is questioned are precisely 
those on which, as the would-be master of the nation, 
•he might most properly be expected to give clear 
answers. And the judgment formed of him by the 
puldic would naturally depend to a large extent 611 
the mode in which he acquitted himself jn this 
impromptu trial. Let us see, then, what Avas the 
impression he probably produced. 

On one occasion the Pharisees came to him, 
“ tempting him,” to ascertain his opinion on divorce. 
Might a man put away his wife ? Jesus replied that 
he might not, and explained the permission of Moses 
to ghm a wife a bill of divorce as a mere concession 
to the hardness of their hearts. A divorced man or 
woman who married again was guilty of adultery. 
Even the disciples were staggered at this. If an 
unhappy man could never be released from his Avife, 
it Avould be better, they thought, not to marry at all.^ 
Much more must the Pharisees have dissented from 
this novel doctrine. Rightly' or Avrougly, they rever- 
enced the law of Moses, and they could not but 
profoundly disapproA^e this assumption of authority to 
set it aside and substitute for its precepts an unheard- 
of iunovation. 

Another question of considerable importance was 
that relating to the tribute. Some of the Pharisees, 
it seems,- after praising him for his independence, 
begged him to give them his opinion on a dis- 
puted point: Was it lawful or not to pay tribute 


1 Mk. X. 1-12 ; Mt. xix. i~i2. 
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to tliG Emperor ? All three biographers are indiguant 
at the (Question. They attribute it as usual to a 
desire to “catch him in his words,” or, as another 
Evangelist puts it, to “entangle him in his talk.” 
Jesus (they remark) perceived what one calls their, 
“wickedness,” a second their “hypocrisy,” and the 
tlrird their “craftiness-” “ Why do you tempt me ?” 
he began. “Bring me a deuarium that I may see 
it.” The coin being brought, he asked them, 
“ Whose image and superscription is t^ds ? ” 
“Caesar’s.” “Then render to Cmsar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.” ^ One of the Evangelists, reporting 
this reply, rejoices at the discomfiture of the 
Pharisees, who “ could not take hold of his words 
before the people.” Doubtless his decision had the 
merit that it could not be taken hold of, but this 
was only because it decided nothing. Taking tlic 
Avords in their simplest sense, they merely assert what 
nobody would deny. No Pharisee Avould ever have 
maintained that the things of Caesar should be gh'^eii 
to God ; and no partisan of Romo would ever have 
demanded that the things of God should be given to 
Caesar. But practically it is evident that Jesus meant 
to do more than employ an unmeaning form of Avords. 
He meant to assert that the tribute was one of the 
things of Caesar, and that because the coin in which 
it Avas paid was stamped Avith his image. More 
fallacious reasoning could hardly be imagined, and it 
is not surprising that the Pharisees “ marvelled at 
him.” Nobody doubted that the Emperor possessed 


* Mk. xii. 13-17; Mt. xxii. 15-22; La. xx. 20-26. 
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tlie material power, and no more tlian this was proved 
By the fapt that coins bearing his effigy were current 
in the country. The question was not whether he 
actually ruled Judsea, but whether it was lawful to 
•acknowledge that rule by paying tribute. And what 
light could it throw on this question to .show that the, 
money used to pay it was issued from his mint ? -It 
must almo.st be supposed that Jesus fell into the con- 
fusion of supposing that the denarium with Caesar’s 
image . and superscription upon it was in some pe- 
culiar sense Caesar’s property, whereas it belonged 
as completely to the man who produced it at the 
moment as did the clothes he wore. Had the Roman 
domination come to an end at any moment, the coin 
of the Empire would have retained its intrinsic value, 
but the Romans could by no possibility have founded 
a right of exacting tribute upon the circumstance of 
its circulation. Either, therefore, this celebrated de- 
claration was a mere verbal juggle, or it rested on a 
transparent fallacy. 

After the Pharisees had been thus disposed of, their 
inquiries were followed up by a puzzle devised by the 
Sadducees in order to throw ridicule on the doctrine of 
a future state. These sectaries put an imaginary case. 
Moses had enjoined that if a man died leaving a 
childless widow, his brother shoidd marry her for the 
purpose of keeping up . the family. Suppose, said 
they, that the first of seven brothers marries, and 
dies without issue. The second brother then marries 
her with the like result ; then the third, and so on 
through all the seven. In the resurrection whose 
wife will this woman be, for the seven have had her 
as their wife ? To this Jesus replies : first, that his 
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questioners greatly err, neither kno wing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God ; secondly, that when people 
rise from death they do not marry, but are like 
angels ; thirdly, that the resurrection is proved by the 
fact that God had spoken of himself as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and that he is not the 
Ged of the dead, but of the living.^ Whether the 
Sadducees were or were not satisfied by this answer 
we are not told, but it is quite certain that their 
modern representatives could not accept it. l^or the 
inquirers had hit upon one of the real difficulties 
attending the doctrine of a future life. Wc are 
always assured that one of the great consolations of 
this doctrine is the hope it holds out of meeting 
again those whom we have loved on earth, and 
living with them, in a kind of communion not wholly 
unlike that which wc have enjoyed here. Earthly 
relationships, it is assumed, will be ])rolonged into that 
happier world. There the parent will find again the 
child Avhom he has lost, and the child will rejoin his 
parent ; there the bereaved husband will be restored 
to his wife, and the widow will be comforted by the 
sight of the companion of her w^edded years. All 
this is simple enough. Complications inevitably 
arise, however, Avhen we endeavour to pick up again 
in another life the tangled skein of our relations in 
this. Not only may the feelings with which we look 
forward to meeting former friends be widely different 
after many years’ separation from what they were at 
their death ; but even in marriage there may be a 
preference for a first or a second husband or wife, 
which may render the thought of meeting the other 
‘ Mk. xii. 18-27 ; Mt. xxii. 23-33 ; Lu. XX. 27-40. 
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positivdy unpleasant. And if the sentiments of the 
other slionld nevertheless be those of uudiitiinished 
love, the question may well arise, Whose husband is 
lie, or whose wife is she of the two ? Arc all three to 
live together ? But then, along with the comfort of 
meeting one whom we love, Ave have the less agree- 
able prospect of meeting another whom we have 
ceased to love. Or Avill one of the tw'o Avives pr two 
husbands be preferred and the other slighted ? If so, 
the last will suffer and not gain by tlie reunion. Take 
the present case. Assume that the Avife loved only 
her first husband, but that all the seven Avere attached 
to her. Then we may well ask, Avhose wife will she 
be of them ? Will her affections be divided among 
the seAmn, or Avill they all be given to the first ? In 
the former case, she Avill be compelled to live in a 
society for which she has no desire ; in the latter, 
six of her seven husbands Avill be unable to enjoy the 
full benefit of her presence. Tlio question is merely 
evaded by saying that in the resurrection there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage, but that men 
are like angels. Either there is no consolation in 
living again, or there must be some kind of repeti- 
tion of former ties. Still less logical is the argument 
by Avhieh Jesus attempts to pi'ove the reality of a 
future state against the Sadducees. In syllogistic 
form it may be thus stated : — 

Qo(J is not the God of the dead, but of the living. God told 
Moses in the bush that he was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Therefore they are not dead, bat living.^ 

What is the evidence of the major premiss 1 The 

' Mk. xii. i8-c 7 ; Mt. xxii. 23-33 ; Lu. xx. 27^0. 
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moment it is questioned it is seen to be invalid. 
Notiling could be more natural than that Moses, or 
any other Hebrew, should speak of his God as the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, meaning that those 
great forefathers of his race had adored and been 
protected by the same Jehovah in their day, but not 
therefore that they were still living. The Sadducees 
must have been weak indeed if such an argument 
could weigh with them for a moment. 

After this a scribe or lawyer drew from Jesus the 
important declaration that in his opinion the two 
greatest commandments were that we should love God 
with the whole heart, soul, mind, and strength ; and 
our neighbours as ourselves.’ How -gratuitous the im- 
putations of ill-will thrown out against those who 
interrogate Jesms may be, is admirably shown in the 
present instance. One Gospel (the most trustworthy) 
asserts that the question about the first commandment 
was put by a scribe, who thought that Jesus had 
answered well, and who, moreover, expressed 
emphatic approval of the reply given to himself. 
Such (according to this ' account) was his sympathy 
with Jesus, that the latter declared that he was not 
far from the kingdom of God. Mark now the 
extraordinary colour given to this simple transaction 
in another Gospel. The Pharisees, wn are told, saw 
that the Sadducees had been silenced, and therefore 
drew together. Apparently as a result of their 
consultation (though this is not stated), one' of them 
who was a lawyer asked a question, tempting Mm, 
namely. Which is the great commandment in the lavr ? 
Diverse, again, from both versions is the narrative of 
* Mk. xii. 28-34 ; Mt. xxii. 34-40 ; Lu. x. 25-37. 
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a third. In the first place, all connection with the 
preceding^ questions is broken off, and without any 
preliminaries, a lawyer stands up, and,^ tempting him, 
inquires, “ Master, by what conduct shall I inherit 
eternal life?” To which Jesus replies by a coun- 
ter-question, “ What is written in the law ? ” and 
then, strange to' say, these two great commandments 
are enunciated, not by him, but by the unknown 
lawyer, whose answer receives the commendation of 
Jesus. . 

The bias thus evinced by the Evangelists, even in 
reporting the fairest questions, seems to show that 
Christ did not like his opinions to be elicited from 
him by this method, feeling perhaps that it was 
likely to expose his intellectual weaknesses. In this 
way, and possibly in others, a sentirnent of hostility 
grew up between himself and the dominant sects, 
which, until the closing scenes of his career, was far 
more marked on his side than on theirs. Beautiful 
maxims about loving one’s enemies and returning 
good for evil did not keep him from reproaching 
the Pharisees on many occjisions. Unfortunately, 
a man’s particular enemies are just those who 
scarcely ever appear to him worthy of love, and 
this was evidently the case with Jesus and the 
men upon whom ho poured forth his denunciations. 
Judging by his mode of speaking, we should suppose 
that all religious people who did not agree with him 
were simply hypocrites. This is one of the mildest 
terms by which he can bring himself to mention the 
Pharisees or the scribes. Of the latter, he declares 
that they devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers ; therefore they would receive the 
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greater damnation.’ Tlie scribes and the Pharisees, 
it is said, bind heavy burdens on others, and refuse to 
touch them themselves (surely an improbable charge). 
They do all their works to be seen of men (their 
outward behaviour then was virtuous). One of their 
grievous sins is that they make their phylacteries 
broad, and enlarge the borders of their garments. 
Worse still : they like the best places at dinner- 
parties and in the synagogues (to which per- 
haps their jjosition entitled them). Tliey,luivc a 
pleasure in hearing themselves called “ Eablii,” a 
crime of which Christ’s disciples are especially to 
beware. They shut up the kingdom of heaven, 
neither entering themselves, nor allowing others to 
enter. They compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, but .all this seeming zeal for religion is 
worthless ; when they have the proselyte, they make 
him still more a child of hell than themselves. They 
pay tithes regularly, but omit the rveigh tier virtues ; 
unhappily too common a failing with the votaries of 
all religions. They make the outside of the cup and 
platter clean, but within they are full of extortion 
and excess. Like whited sepulchres, they look \vell 
enough outside, but this aspect of righteousness is 
a mere cloak for hypocrisy and wickedness. They 
honour God with their lips, but their heart is hir 
from him.^ 

^ Mk. xii. 40 ; Mt. xxiih 14. 

^ Mt. xxiii. 1-33 ; Mk. vii. 6. I omit the concluding verses in Mt. 
xxiii., as the allusion in ver. 35 renders it impossible that Christ could 
have uttered them. Indeed, the whole chapter is suspicious ; but as 
portions of it are confirmed by Mark, I conclude that the sentiments at 
least, if not the precise words, are genuine. 
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He uses towards tbem such designations as 
these “ Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites “ you 
blind guides ; ” “ you fools and blind ; ” “ tliou 
blind Pharisee;” “you serpents, you generation 
of vipers.” If we may believe that he was the 
author of a parable contained only in Luke, he used 
a Pharisee as his typical hypocrite, and held up a 
publican — one of a degraded class — as far superior 
in genuine virtue to this self-righteous representative 
of the hated order. ^ 

Had the Pharisees been actually guilty of the exceed- 
ing wickedness which elesus thought proper to ascribe 
to them, his career would surely have been cut short at 
a much earlier stage. As it was, they seem to have 
borne with considerable patience the extreme license 
which he permitted himself in his language against 
them. Na}', I venture to say that had he confined 
himself to language, however strong! he might have 
escaped the fate Avhich actually befell him. And 
the evidence of this proposition is to be found in the 
extreme mildness Avith which his apostles were after-' 
wards treated by the Sanhedrim, even AAdien they 
acted in direct disobedience to its orders.^ Only 
Stephen, w’ho courted martyrdom by his language, 
AA^as put to death, and that for the legal ofi’ejice of 
blasphemy. Ordinary prudence would have saved 
Jesus. For his arrest aauis closely connected with his 
expulsion of the money-changers from the temple 
court. Not indeed that he was condemned to death 
on that account, but that this ill-considered deed was 
the immediate incentive of the legal proceedings. 


* La. xviii, 9-14. 


* Acts iv. 15-21, and v. 27-42. 
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whicli subsequently ended, contrary perhaps to tlio 
expectation of his prosecutors, in his. conviction 
by the Sanhedrim on a capital charge. Let us 
consider the evidence of this. For the convenience 
of persons going to pay tribute at the temple, 
some money-changers — ^probably neither better nor 
^vorsc than others of their trade— sat outside for 
the purpose of receiving the current Eoman coin- 
age and giving the national money, which alone 
the authorities of the temple received in exchange. 
Certain occasions in life requiring an olfering of 
doves, these too were sold in the precincts of the 
temple, obviously to the advantage of the public. 
Hixd Jesus disapproved of this practice, he might 
have denounced it in public, and have eudeavoiu’cd 
to persuade the people to give it up. Instead of 
this, he entered the temple, expelled the buyers 
and sellers (by what means we do not know), upset 
the money-changers’ tables and the dove-sellers’ 
seats, and permitted no one to carry a vessel 
'through the temple. “Is it not written,” he ex- 
claimed, “ ‘ My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all nations ? ’ but you have made it a den 
of thieves.”^ The action and the words were alike 
unjustifiable. The extreme care of tlic Jews to pre- 
serve the sanctity of their- temple is well known 
from secular history. Nothing that they had done 
or were likely to do could prevent it from remain- 
ing a house of prayer. And even if they had suf- 
fered it to be desecrated by commerce, was it, they 
would ask, for Jesus to fall suddenly upon men 

*Mk. xi. 15-18 j Mt, xxi. 12, 13 ; Lu. xix. 45-48. 
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wild were but pursuing a calling wliicli custom 
had sanctioned, and which they had no reason , to 
think illegal or irreligious ? Was it for him to 
stigmatise them all indiscriminately as “ thieves ? ” 
Plainly not. He had, in their opinion, exceeded 
all bounds of decorum, to say nothing of law, in 
this deed of violence and of passion. Thus, then^ 
was nothing for it now but to restrain the further 
excesses he might be tempted to commit. 

No impaediate steps were, however, taken to punish 
this outrage. It is alleged that Jesus escaped be- 
cause of the reputation he enjoyed among the 
people. At any rate, the course of the authorities 
was the mildest they could possil)ly adopt. They 
contented themselves with asking Jesus by what 
authority he did these things, a question which 
a.ssuredly they had every right to put. He an- 
swered by another questiou, promising, if they 
answered it, he would answer theirs. Was John’s 
baptism from heaven or from men? Hereupon 
the Evangelists depict the perplexity wliich they' 
imagine arose among the priests. If they said, 
from heaven, Jesus would proceed to ask why they 
had not received him ; if from men, they would 
encounter the popular impression that he was a 
prophet. All this, however, may be mere specula- 
tion ; wre return within the I'cgion of the actual 
knowledge of the Evangelists w-hen \ve come to their 
answer. And they say in answer to Jesus, ‘ We do 
not know.' And Jesus says to them, ^ Neither do I 
teU you by what authority I do these things.’ ” J 


* Mk. xi. 27-33 ; Mt XXL 23-27 ; Lii. xx. 1 - 8 .- 
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Observe in this reply the conduct of Jesus. He 

had -promise the priests that if , they ai 
swered his question he also would answer theu4 
They answer his question as best they could, 

and he refused to ansAver theirs ! Even in 
the English version, A\Eere the contrast between 
him and them is disguised by the employmejit of 
the same word ‘‘ tell ” as the translation of two 
very different verbs in the original, the distinc- 
tion betu'een “We cannot tell” and “ I not,” 
that is “ Avill not tell,” is palpable enough. But 
it is far more so in the original. The priests did 
not by any means decline to answer the cjuestion; 
they simply said, wdiat may very likely have been 
true, that they did not know Avhence the baptisni 
of John was. , In the divided state of public opinion 
about John, nothing could be more natural. Tliey 
could not reply decidedly if their feelings Avorc 
undecided. Their reply, “ We do not know,” 
Avas then a perfectly jjroper one. The corresjAond- 
ing reply on the part of Jesus Avould have been, 
“ I do not know by Avhat authority^ I do these 
things ; ” but this of course it was impossible to give. 
The chief priests, scribes, and elders had more right 
to ask Jesus to produce his authority for his assault 
than he had to interrogate them about their religious 
opinions. But Jesus, though he had for the moment 
evaded a difficulty, must have been well aware that 
he Avas not out of danger. It was probably in con- 
sequence of these events that he found it necessary 
to retire to a secret spot, known only to friends. 
Here, however, he Avas discovered by his opponents, 
and brought before the Sanhedrim to ansAA^er to 
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the cbargea now alleged against his character and 

doctrine. • « 

■* 

To some extent these charges are matter of 
conjecture. The Gospels intimate that there was 
much evidence against him which they have not 
rcportctl. Now it is impossible for ns to do com- 
plete justice to' the tribunal which heard the emo 
unless wo know the nature and number of the 
offences of which the prisoner was” accused. One 
of thein, the promise to destroy the temple and 
rebuild it in three days, may have presented it- 
self to their minds as an announcement of a seri- 
ous purpose, especially after the recent violence 
done to the traders. However this may be, there 
was now sufficient evidence before the court to 
require the high priest to call upon Jesus for his 
reply. He might therefore have made his defence 
if he had thought proper. He ' declined to do 
so. Again the high priest addressed him, solemnly 
requiring him to say whether he was the Clirist, 
the Son of God. Jesus admitted that such was 
his conviction, and declared that they would after- 
wards see him return in the clouds of heaven. 
Hereupon the liigh priest rent his clothes, and 
asked what further evidence could be needed. All 
had heard his blasphemy ; what did they think of 
it? All of them concurred in condemning him to 
death.^ 

The three Evangelists who report the trial all 
agree that the blasphemy thus uttered "was accepted 
at once as full and sufficient ground for the coii- 


‘ Mk. iv. 53-64 ; 3It. xsvi. 57-66 ; Lu. xxii. 66-?i. 
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victiou of Jesus. Now, I see no reason whatev^ 
to doubt that -the priests who were thus scandali^d 
by his declaration were perfectly sincere in toe 
horror they professed. All who have at all realised 
the extremely strong feelings of the Jews on the 
subject of Monotheism, wiU easily understand that 
mjything which in the least impugned it would 
be regarded by them with the utmost aversiou. 
And a man who claimed to be the Son of God 
certainly detracted somewhat from the sole and 
exclusive adoration which they considered to be 
due to Jehovah. As indeed the event has proved ; 
for the Christian Church soon departed from pure 
Monotheism, adopting the dogma of the Trinity ; 
while Christ along with his Father, and even more 
than his Father, became an object of its worship. 
So that if the Jews considered it their supreme 
obligation to preserve the purity of their Jeho- 
vistic faith, as their Scriptures taught them to 
believe it Avas, they Avere right in putting down 
Jesus by forcible means. No doubt they avcia; 
Avrong in holding such an opinion. It Avas not, 
in fact, their duty to guard their faith by perse- 
cution, They would have been morally better had 
they understood the modern doctrine of religious 
liberty, unknoAvn as it was to Christians themselves 
until some sixteen centuries after the death of Christ, 
But for their mistaken notions on this head they Avere 
only in part responsible. They had inherited their 
creed Avith its profound intolerance. Their history, 
their legislators, their prophets, all conspired to up- 
hold persecution for the maintenance of religious 
truth. They could not believe in their sacred books, 
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and disbelieve the propriety of persecution. Before 
they could, leave Jesus at large to teach his sxibvcrsive 
doctrines, they must have ceased to be Jews ; and 
this it was impossible for them to do. We must not 
be too hard upon men whose only crime was that they 
believed in a false religion. 

According to the dictates of that religion, Jes»8 
ought to have been stoned. But the Eoman supremacy 
precluded the Jews from giving efiect to their own 
laws. Jesus was therefore taken before the procura- 
tor, and accused of “many things.” Tlic charge of 
blasphemy of course would weigh nothing in the mind 
of a Eoman ; and it is evident that another aspect of 
the indictment was brought prominently before Pilate ; 
namely, the pretension of Jesus to be king of the 
.Tews. As to the substantial truth of this second 
charge, we are saved the necessity of discussion, for 
Jesus himself, when questioned by Pilate, at once 
admitted it. But whether it was made in malice, and 
in a somewhat different sense from that in which 
Pilate understood it, is not so clear. Jesus at no time, 
so far as we know, put forward any direct claim to 
immediate temporal dominion. At the same time it 
must be remembered that the ideas of Messiahship and 
possession of the kingdom were so intimately con- 
nected in the minds of the Jews, that they were 
probably unable to dissociate them. Unfit as Jesus 
plainly was for the exercise of the government, they 
might well believe that, if received by any considerable 
number of the people, it would be forced upon him as 
the logical result of his career. Nor were these fears 
unreasonable. His entry into Jerusalem riding on 
an ass (an animal expressly selected as emblematic of 

VOL. I. 2l) 
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liis royalty), withi palm-branclies strewed before him, 
and admirers calling “Hosanna ! ” as he went, pointed 
to a very real and serious danger. Another such de- 
monstration might with the utmost ease have passed 
into a disturbance of the pciace, not to say a tumult, 
which the Romans would have quenched in blood 
TOspariugly and iiidiscriminatingly shed. Jesus was 
really therefore a dangerous character, not so much to 
the Romans, as to the Jews. Not being prepared to 
accept him as their king in fact, they were almost 
compelled in self-preservation to denounce liim as 
their w'ould-be king to Pilate. 

His execution followed. His supposed resurrection, 
and the renewed propagation of his faith, followuid 
that. It has been widely believed that because Chris- 
tianity was not put dowm by the death of its founder, 
because, indeed, it burst out again in renewed vigour, 
therefore the measures taken against him w'ere a 
complete failure, and served only to confer additional 
gloiy’ and power on the religion ho had taught. Put 
this opinion arises from a confusion of ideas. If they 
aimed at preserving their own nation from wdiat they 
deemed an impious heresy — and I sec no proof that 
they aimed at anything else — the Jewish authorities 
were perfectly successful. Christianity, wdiicli, if our 
accounts be true, threatened to seduce large numbers 
of people from their allegiance to the orthodox creed, 
was practically extinguished among the Jews them- 
selves by the death of Christ. They could- not pos- 
sibly believe in a crucified Messiah. Only a very small 
band of disciples persisted in adhering to Jesus, justify- 
ing their continued faith by asserting that he had risen 
from the tomb. But it was no longer among the 
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countrymen of Jesus, whom he had especially sought 
to attach ±0 his person aild his doctrine, that this 
small remnant of his followers could find their con- 
verts. Neither then, nor at any subsequent time, has 
Christianity been able to wean the Jews from their 
ancient faith. The number of those who, from that 
time to this, have abandoned it in fVivour of the moio. 
recent religion has been singularly small. If, .as is 
probable, there was during the earthly career of Jesus 
a growing danger that his teaching might lead to the 
formation of a sect to which many minds would be 
attracted, that danger was completely averted. 

True, Christianity, when rejected by the Jews, 
made rapid progress among tlie Gentiles. But it was 
no business of the authorities at .Jerusalem to look after 
the religion of heathen nations. They might have 
thought, had they foreseen the future of Christianity, 
that a creed which originated among themselves, and 
had in it a laige admixture of Hebrew elements, was 
better than the worship of the pagan deities. Be this 
as it may, the particular form of error whicli the 
Gentiles might embrace was evidently no concern of 
theirs. But they had a duty, or thought they had 
one, towards their own peo])le, who looked to them 
for guidance, and that was to preserve the religion 
that had been handed down from their forefathers 
uneorrupted and unmixed. This they endeavoured to 
do by stifling the new-born here.sy of Jesus before it 
had become too powerful to be stifled. Their measures, 
having regard to the end they had in view, w^ere 
undoubtedly politic, and even just. 

For were they not perfectly right in supposing that 
fliith in Christ was dangerous to faith in Moses ? The 
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event has proved it beyond possibility of question. 
Ncft indeed that they could perceive the extent of tbe 
peril, for neither Jesus nor any of his disciples had 
ventured then to throw off Judaism altogether. But 
they did perceive, with a perfectly correct insight, 
that the Christians were setting up a ncAv authority 
fdongside of the authorities which alone they recog- 
nised, — the Scriptures and the traditional interpretation 
of the Scriptures. And it was precisely the adoption 
of a new authority which they desired to -prevent. 
So completely was their foresight on this point jus- 
tified, that not long after the death of Christ, his 
asstimed followers received converts without circum- 
cision, that all-essential rite ; and that, after the lapse 
of no long period of time, Judaism was entirely al)an- 
doned, and a* new religion, with new dogmas, new 
ritual, and now observances, was founded in its place. 
Surely the action of the men who sat in judgment 
upon Jesus needs no further justification, from their 
own point of view, than this one consideration. They 
had no more sacred trust, in their own eyes, than to 
prevent the admission of any other object of worsliip 
than the Lord Jehovah. Christ speedily became 
among Christians an object of worship. They owned 
no more solemn duty than to observe in all its parts 
the law delivered by their God to Moses. That law 
was almost instantly abandoned by the Christian 
Church. They knew of no more unpardonable crime 
than apostasy from their faith. That apostasy was 
soon committed by the Jewish Christians. 

On all these grounds, then, I venture to maintain 
that the spiritual rulers of Judaea were not so blame- 
worthy as has been commonly supposed in the exccu- 
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tion of Jesus of Nazareth. Judged by the principles 
of universal morality, they were undoubtedly wrong. 
Judged by the principles of their own religion, they 
were no less undoubtedly right. 


Subdivision 5 . — What did he think of himself ? 

Having endeavoured, as far as our imperfect infor- 
mation will admit, to realise the view that would be 
taken of Jesus by contemporary Jews, let us seek if 
possible to realise the view which he took of himself. 
In wliat relation did he suppose himself to stand to 
God the Bather ? And in what relation to the Hebrew 
law ? What was his conception of his own mission, 
and of the manner in which it could best be fulfilled ? 

Though, in replying to these questionsi, we suffer some- 
what from the scarcity of the materials, we do not labour 
under the same disadvantages as those we encountered 
in the preceding section. For there we had to judge 
between two bitterly hostile parties, of which only one 
had presented its case. And from the highly coloured 
statement of this one party we had to unravel, as 
best we could, whatever circumstances might be per- 
mitted to weigh in favour of the other. Here we 
have no conflicting factions to obscure the truth. 
The opinion formed by Jesus of himself has been 
handed down to us by his own disciples, who, even if 
they did not perfectly understand him, must at least 
have uixlerstood him far better than anybody else. 
And if the picture they give us of the conception he 
had formed of his own ofiice be consistent with itself, 
there is also the utmost probability that it is true. 
I^pecialjy will this hold good if this -conception 
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sliould be found to differ materially .from that not 
loug afterwards framed about him by thQ Christian 
Church. 

Consider first the idea he entertained concerning 
his Messianic character, and his consequent relation 
to God. His conviction that he was the Messiah, who 
•vvas sent with a divine message to ' his nation, was 
evidently the mainspring of his life. It was under 
this conviction that he w'orked his cures and preached 
his sermons. Probably it strengthened as .he con- 
tinued in his career, though of this tliere is no posi- 
tive evidence. Possibly,, however, tlie instructions he 
gave on several occasions to those whom he liad healed, 
and once to his disciples, to tell no man about him, 
arose from a certain diffidence about the pow'cr by 
which his miraples w'ere effected,^ and a reluctance to 
accept the honour which the populace would have 
conferred upon him. How* over this may be, he cer- 
tainly put forward his belief on this subject plainly 
enough, and its acceptance by his disciples no doubt 
confirmed it in his owm mind, Avhile its rejection by 
the nation at large, especially the more learned portion 
of it, gaA’-e a flavour of bitterness to the tone in which 
he insisted upon it. The title by wdiich he habitually 
designates himself is the Son of man. This w'as, no 
doubt, selected as a more modest name than “ Son of 
God.” The latter was never (if we exclude the fourth 
Gospel) applied by Jesus to himself, but when applied 
to him by others, he made no objection to it, but ac- 
cepted it as his due. The inference from his behaviour 
is, that he liked to be thought the Son of God (as in- 

2 Mk. i. 44 ; Mt. ix. 3 a 
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d^ed is sliown by bis eulogy of Peter wben that apostle 
had so dei^cribed hini)d but that he did not quite yen- 
ture to claim the title for himself. That he was ever 
imagined, eitlu'r by himseiror others, to be the Son of 
God in the literal, materialistic sense in wdiich the 
term was afterwards understood, it would be an entire 
mistake to suppose. No such notion had ever bwni 
formulated by the Jewish mind, and it would, no 
doubt, have filled his earliest disciples with horror. 
As Mr .Westcott truly observes, “ Years must elapse 
Ijefore we can feel that the words of one wlio talked 
with men were indeed the words of God.” ^ Nor was 
the Hebrew Jehovah the sort of divinity wlio Avould 
have had a son by a young village maiden. Proceed- 
ings of that kind rvere left to the heathen deities. Nor 
did Christ, in claiming a filial relations],rip to God, ever 
intend to claim unity with the divine essence, still 
less to assert that he actually was God himself. This 
notion of identity would rcc-cive no sanction even from 
the fourth Gospel, which does, quite unlike its prede- 
■ cessors, lend some sanction to tliat of unity in nature. 
The best proof of this is that Jesus never, at any 
period of his life, desired his followers to worship 
him, either as God or as the Son of God. Had he 
believed of himself what his followers subsequently 
believed of him, that he Avas one of the constituent 
persons in a divine trinity, he must liave enjoined 
his apostles both to address him in prayer themselves, 
and to .desire their converts to address him. It is 
quite plain that he did nothing of the kind, and that 
they never supposed him to have done so. Belief in 

^ Mt. xvi. 17 ; vers. iS and 19 are probably interpolations. 

® Canon of New Testament, p. 64. 
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Christ as the Messiah was taught ; as the first <3ogtea 
of g,j)eatolic Christianity, but adoration of, Christ as 
God was not taught at all. But we are not left in 
this matter to depend on conjectural inferences. The 
words of Jesus are plain. Whenew occasion arose; 
he asserted his inferiority to the Father (as Milton 
has proved to demonstration),^ though, as no one had 
then dreamt of his equality, it is natural that the 
occasions should not have been frequent. He made 
himself inferior in knowledge when he said , that of 
the day and hour of the day of judgment no one 
knew, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son ; no 
one except the Father.^ He made himself inferior in 
power when he said that seats on his right hand and 
on his left in the kingdom of heaven were nob his to 
give ; ® inferior ip virtue when he desired a certain man 
not to address him as “ Good master,” for there was 
none good but God.* The words of his prayer at 
Gethsemane, “ all things are possible unto thee,” imply 
that all things were not possible to him; while its 
conclusion, “not what I will, but what thou wiltj” 
indicates submission to a superior, not the mere exe- 
cution of a purpose of his own.® Indeed, the whole 
prayer would have been a mockery, useless for any 
purpose but the deception of the disciples, if he had 
himself been identical with the Being to whom he 
prayed, and had merely been giving effect by hit 
death to their common counsels. While the ciy of 
agony from the cross, “ My God, my God, fVthy hast 
j thou forsaken me ? ” ® would have been quite qnmeanv 

1 Milton, Treatise on Cliristian Doctrine, Sumner’s translation, p, 
100 fl' ^ ML X. j8. \ 

« ML xiv. 36. 

3 ML X, 40. ML XV. 34. 
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person forsaken and the person forsaking 
i i and the same. Either, then, we must 

' that ihe language of Jesus has been niisre- 

^ lifted, or we must admit that he never for a moment 
^ Jp^tmided to be co-equal, co-eternal, or consubstantial 
iwith Sod, 

his public life he spoke of himself as 
one who was sent by God for a certain purpose. 
What was that purpose ? Was it, as the Gentile 
Ghristi9,ns so readily assumed, to abolisli the laws 
and customs of the Jews, and to substitute others in 
#eir stead ? Did he, for example, propose to supplant 
cncniocision by baptism ? the Sabbath by the Sunday ? 
the synagogue by the church ? the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the law of Moses by observances of another 
kind ? If so, let the evidence be produced. For 
unless we find among his recorded instructions some 
specific injunction to his disciples that they were no 
. longer to be Jews, but Christians, we cannot assume 
* that he intended any such revolution. Now, not 
, oqty can no such injunction be produced, but the 
■v^ole course of his life negatives the supposition that 
any was given. For while teaching much on .many 
subjects, he never at any time alludes to tlie Mosaic 
. ®|pensation as a temporary arrangement, destined to 
‘■ yield to a higher law. Yet it would surely have been 
ibirange if he had left his disciples to guess at his 
jtttCntions on this all-important subject. Moreover, 
; .ib, cattt€; directly in his VA'^ay when he censured the 
Fharisees- He frequently accuses them of overlaying 

■ ^he law with a multitude of unnecessary and trouble- 

■ ^#nie rules ; but while objecting to these, he never 

hints that the very law itself v’^as now 
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to become a thing of the past. Quite the reverse. 
The^ Pharisees were very scrupulous abo^t paymg 
tithes, and disregarded weightier matters ; these, he 
says, they ought to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone. If those tithes were no longer to 
1)6 paid (at least not for the same objects), why does 
he, not say so? Again, he charges them with trans- 
gressing the commandment of God by their tradition ; 
where it is the accretions round the law, and not the 
law itself, which he attacks. In one case Ije even 
directly imposes an observance of the legal require- 
ments on a man over whom he has influence.^ More- 
over, he himself evidently continued to perform the 
obligations of his Jewish religion until tlie very end 
of his life, for one of his last acts was to eat the pass- 
over with his disciples. The only institution which 
he apparently desires to alter at all is the Sabbath, 
and there it is plain that he aims at an amendment in 
the mode of its observance, not at its entire abolition. 
Indeed, he justifies his disciples by invoking the 
example of David, an orthodox Hebrew; and veiy 
happily remarks, that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath— -one of his best and most 
epigrammatic sayings. But an institution made for 
man was indeed one to be rationally observed, but 
by no means one to be lightly tampered with. Jesus, 
in fact, was altogether a Jew, and though an ardent 
reformer, he desired to reform within the limits of 
Judaism, not beyond them. » 

If further proof were needed of this than the’ fact 
that he himself neither abandoned the religion of his 
birth, nor sought to obtain disciples except amon^ 

^Mk.i. 44. 
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thoS6 belonged to it, it would be found in bis 
tireatnaen^ of tbc bcathen woman whose dauglitei; was 
troubled with a devil. To her he distinctly declared 
that he was not sent except to the lost sheep of the 
■house of Israel. In reply to her further persistence, 
he told her that it was not well to take the children’s 
meat and throw it to dogs. Nothing but her appro- 
priate yet modest answer induced Iiim to accede to 
her request.^ Further confirmation is afforded by his 
instructions to his disciples, Avhom he desired not to 
go either to the Gentiles or the Samaritans, but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.^ His own pme- 
tice was altogether in conformity witli these instruc- 
tions. He markedly confined the benefits of his 
teacliing to his fellow-countrymen. Once only is he 
said to have visited the ncighbourliQod of Tyre and 
Sidon, and then he was anxious to preserve the 
strictest incognito.® Even when the Jews refused to 
believe in him, lie soudit no converts amonw the 
Gentiles. He never even intimated that he would 
receive such converts without their previous adoption 
of the Jewish faith, and after his decease his most 
intimate disciples were doubtful whether it was lawful 
to associate with uncircuincised people.^ Not only, 
therefore, had he himself never done so, but he had 
left no instructions behind him that such a relaxation 
of Jewish scruples might ever be permitted. True, 
when disappointed among his own people, he now 
and then contrasted them in unflattering terms with 
the heathen. Chorazin and Bethaaida were worse 
than Tyre and Sidon ; Capernaum less open to couvic- 

^ Mt. XV. 2I '-28. 

;;; 


3 Mk. vil 24, 

** Acts X. 28 ; xi. 2, 3. 
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tion than Sodom/ The faith of the heathen centurion 
was. greater than any he had found in Israel/ But 
all these expressions of embittered feeling imply that 
it was in Israel he had looked for faith, towards 
Israel that his desires were turned. To discover faith’ 
out of it might be an agreeable surprise, but, as a 
general rule, was neither to be expected nor sought. 

Having, then, determined what the purport of his 
mission was not, let us try to discover what it was. 
The quest is not difficult. The whole of his teaching 
is pervaded by one ever-recurring keynote, Avhieh 
those who have ears to hear it cannot miss. He 
came to announce the approach of what he termed 
“ the kingdom of heaven.” A great revolution was 
to take place on earth. God wsis to come, ac- 
companied by Jesus, to reward the virtuous and to 
punish the wicked. A totally new order of things 
was to be substituted in lieu of the present un- 
just and unequal institutions. And Jesus Avas sent 
by God to Avarn the children of Israel to prepare for 
this kingdom of heaven. There Avas but little time 
to lose, for oven now the day of judgment was at 
hand. The mind of Jesus AA’^as laden Avith this one 
great thought, to which, Avith him, all others were sub- 
ordinate. It runs through his maxims of conduct, 
his parables, his familiar converse with his disciples. 
Par from him was the notion of founding a new 
religion, to be extended throughout the Avoild and to 
last for ages. It was a tvork of much more immediate 
urgency which he came to do. “ Prepare for the 
kingdom of heaven, for it will come upon you in the 
present generation ; ” such was the burden of his 
^ Mt. xt 20-24, * Mt. viii. 10. 
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message. Let us Hear his own mode of delivering it 
to men. . • , 

The very beginning of his preaching, according to 
Mark, was in this strain : “ The time is fulfilled, and 
‘the kingdom of God has approached ; repent, and 
believe the Gospel.” ' Precisely similar is the purport 
of his earliest doctrine according to Matthew.* How 
thoroughly he believed that the time was fulfilled is 
shown by his decided declaration that there were 
some among his hearers who would not taste of death 
till they had seen the kingdom of God come with 
power,* a saying wdiich, as it would never have been 
invented, is undoubtedly genuine. He told his dis- 
ciples that Elias, who was expected to precede the 
kingdom of heaven, had already come.* 

Over and over again, in a hundred different 
ways, this absorbing thought finds expression in his 
language. The one and only message the disciples 
are instructed to carry to the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel ” is that the kingdom of lieavcn is at 
hand.® When a city does not receive them, they are 
to wipe off the dust of it against them, and bid them 
be sure that the kingdom of God is near them.® In 
the coming judgment, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and above 
all his own place Capernaum, wmre to suffer more than 
Tyre and Sid on. Earthly matters assume, in conse- 
quence of this conviction of theii’ temporary nature, 
a very trivial aspect. The disciples are to take 
no thought for the morrow; the morrow will take 
thought for itself. Nor are they to trouble them- 
selves about food and clothing, but to seek first the 

' Mk. i. 15. ^ Mk. ix i. ® Mt. x 7. 

2 Mt iv. 17. * Mk, ix 13. ^Lu. x ii. 
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kingdom of God.' They are not to lay up treasure 
on earth, but in heaven, in order that their hearts 
may be there,® Moreover, they must be always on 
the watch, as the Son of man will come upon them 
at an unexpected hour. It would not do then to‘ 
be engaged as the wicked antediluvians were when 
overtaken by the flood, in the occupations of eating 
and drinking, or marrying and giving in marriage. 
Instead of this, they must be like the faithful 
servant whom his master on returning to his 
house found watching.* Preparation is to be made 
for the kingdom which their Father will give them 
by selling what they have and bestowing alms, so 
laying up an incorruptible treasure ; by keeping their 
loins girded and their lights burning.^ Neglect of 
those precautions will be punished by exclusioi? 
from the joys of the kingdom, as shown in the 
parable of the ten virgins.® But the indications 
of the great event are not understood by the people, 
who are able to read the signs of the coming weather, 
but not those of the times ; ® an inability which 
might have been due to' the fact that they had had 
some experience of the one kind of signs and none 
of the other. On another occasion, he observes 
that the law and the prophets were till John; since 
then the kingdom of God has been preached, and 
every man presses into it.® Here he specially pro- 
claims himself as the preacher of the kingdom ; the 
man who brought mankind this new revelation. 
Such was the manner in which this revelation was 

1 Mt. vi. 31-34. * Lii. xii. 32. 

® Mt. vi. 19-21. 5 Mt. XXV. I -1 3. 

» Mt. xxiv. 38, 42, 43 ; Lu. xii. 37, 38. « Lu. xii. 54-57. 

^ Liu xvi. i6. 
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announced, tliat some at least of those who heard him 
thought that the kingdom was to come immcjdiaicly. 
To counteract this view he told the parable of the 
nobleman who went from home to receive a kingdom, 
leaving his servants in charge of certain monies, and 
rewarded them on his return according to the amount 
of interest they had obtained by usury, punishing 
one of them who had made no use of the sum 
intrusted to him/ He himself, of course, was the 
noblem,an who received his kingdom and returned 
again to judge his servants. So urgent was the 
message he had to deliver, that (according to one 
Evangelist) a man who wished to bury his father 
before joining him was told to lot the dead bury 
their dead, but to go himself and announce the 
kingdom of God ; while another, v^ho asked leave 
to bid farewell to his family, was warned that no 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, was fit for that kingdom.^ 

The arrival of the kingdom was to bo jaroceded by 
various signs. There would be false Christs; there- 
would be wars, earthquakes, and famines; there 
would be persecutions of the feithlul ; but the Gospel 
(that is, the announcement of the approach of this 
new state of things) must first be published in all 
nations.® Then the sun and moon would be dark- 
ened and the stars faU ; the Son of man would come 
in power and glory, and gather his elect from all 
parts of the earth. The existing generation was not 

^ Lu. xix. 1 1-27. 

* Lu. ix 58-62. 

•’ Tins versB is so inconsistent with other declai-ations of Clirist, espe- 
with Mt. X. 23, that I am disposed to regard it as an interpola- 
tion, - 
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to pass till all these things were done. Not even the 
Son .knew when this would happen ; but as, it might 
come suddenly and unexpectedly upon them, they 
were to be continually on the watch. ^ The apostles 
would not even finish the cities of Israel before the- 
Son of man had come.* 

Little is said in description of the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven except by the method of illustra- 
tion. The main result to be gathered from numerous 
allusions to it is that justice is to prevail. Tlyis, the 
kingdom of heaven is said to be like a man who 
sowed good seed in his field, but in whose property 
an enemy maliciously mingled tares. At the harvest 
the tares are to be burnt, and the wheat gathered 
into the barn. This pjirable Jesus himself explained. 
The tares are tlje wicked ; the wheat represents “ the 
children of the kingdom.” And as tares are burnt, 
so “ the Son of man shall send his angels, and collect 
from his kingdom all offences, and those who do 
wickedness, and shall throw them into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Then the just shall shine out like the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father,” The same idea is ex- 
pressed in the illustration of the net cast into the sea, 
w^hich gathers good fish and bad. Just as the fisher- 
men separate these, so the angels at the end of the 
world will separate the wicked from the midst of the 
just. Other comparisons represent the influence, on 
the heart of faith in the kingdom. Thus, the king- 
dom of heaven is like a grain of mustard-seed, which, 
though the smallest of seeds, becomes the largest of 
herbs. Or it is like leaven leavening three measures 
^ Mk. xiii ; Mt xxiv. ^ Mt, x. 23. 
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of meal. Again, it is like treasure hid in a field, or 
a pearl of 'great price.^ ' 

The best cpialification for pre-eminence in the Idng- 
dom was humility. 

When asked who was to he greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven, Jesus replied that it Avould be he who 
humbled himself like a little child.^ He delights'll! 
the exhibition of striking contrasts between the pre- 
sent and the future state of tilings. The first are to 
be last, “and the last first. Those who have made great, 
sacrifices now are then to receive vast rewards.® He 
who has lost his life for his sake is to find it, and he 
who has found it is to lose itA The stone rejected 
by the builder is to become the head of the corner.® 
The kingdom of God is to be taken from the privileged 
nation and given to another more worthy of it.* Pub- 
licans and harlots are to take precedence of the respect- 
able classes in entering the kingdom.'^ It is scarcely 
possible for rich men to enter it at all, thoixgh God 
may perhaps admit them by an extraordinary exertion 
of power.® Ma,ny even who trust in their high char- 
acter for correct religion wdll find tlieniselves rejected. 
But they will be safe wlio have both heard the sayings 
of Jesus and done them. They wdll liavo built tlieii* 
houses on rocks, from which the storms which usher 
in the kingdom will not dislodge them. Those, how- 
ever, wdvo hear these sayings, and neglect to perform 
them, will be like foolish men who have built their 
houses on sand, where the storms will beat them down, 
and great will be their fall.® 


' / Mt; xiii, 24~5a 
* Mt» xviii. 1-4. 

® Hk. X. 29-31. 
VOU i. 


^ Mt. X. 39. 

® Mk. xii, 10. 
® Mt xxi. 43. 


^ Mt. xxi. 31. 

* Mk. X. 23-27. 

® Mt. vii. 22-29, 
2 E 
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That the kingdom is to be on earth, not in some 
nnkfiown lieaven, is manifest from the •numerous 
referenecs of Jesus to the time when the Son of 
man will “■come;” a time which none can knou-, 
yet for which all are to watch. He never speaks 
of men “going” to the kingdom of heaven; it h 
the kingdom of heaven which is to come to them. 
And the most remarkable of the many contrast;; 
will be that between the present humiliation of 
the Son and his future glory. He will roturn to 
execute his Fatlier’s decrees. His judges them- 
selves will see him “sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.”^ In- 
stead of standing as a prisoner at the bar, he will 
then be enthroned as a judge. “ When the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the angels 
with him, then he shall sit on the throne of his 
gloiy ; and all the natioiis shall be collected before 
him, and he shall separate them from one another, 
as the shepherd separates the sheep from the goats ; 
and he shall put the sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on his left.” J’he goats, who have done 
harm, are then to go into everlasting punishment ; 
and the sheep, who have done good, are to pass into 
eternal life.^ 

This equitable adjustment of rewards and punish- 
ments to merit and demerit is the leading conception 
in the revolution Avhich the kingdom of heaven is to 
make. The faithful servant is to be made rider over 
his master’s goods ; the unfaithful one to be cut off and 
assigned a portion with the hypocrites. Ihe virgins 
whose lamps arc ready burning will be admitted to 

*Mt. xxvi. 6.4 * Mt. XX.V. 31-46. . 
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tlie marriagG^ festival. The servants who make tlie 
best use of the property committed to their clrarge 
will be rewarded, while those who have failed to 
employ it properly will be cast into outer dark- 
tiess.^ So also the wicked Imsbandmen in the vine- 
yard, who ill-treated tlicir master’s servants and 
killed his heir, are to be destroyed when he comes, 
and the vineyard is to be committed to other, culti- 
vators.^ All those, on the other hand, who have made 
great sacrifices for the sake of Christ will receive a 
hundredfold compensation for all that they have now 
abandoned.® 

Such was the sort of notion — rude, yet tolerably 
definite — which Jesus had formed of tlie kingdom his 
Father was about to found, and for the coming of 
which he taught his disciples to pray: Tliis hope of 
a reign of justice, of an exaltation of tlie lowly and 
virtuous, and a depression of the proud and wicked, 
animated his teaching and inspired his life. To make 
known this great event, so shortly to overtake them, 
to niankind, was a duty with wliich in his opinion he 
had been charged by God ; to receive this message at 
his hands was in his judgment the first of virtues, to 
spurn it the most unpardonable of crimes.. 


Subdivision 6. — yvimt did his disciples think of him ? 

There is on record a remarkable conversation which 
affords u6 a glimpse, both of the rumours that were 
current about Christ among the people, and also of 
the view taken of him by his nearest friends during 
his lifetime. Jesus had gone with his disciples into 

* Mt. xxiv. 42-xxv. 30. Mk. xii. 1-9. ’ Mt. six. 29, 30. 
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the towns of Caesarea Philippi. On the way, being 
apparently curious about the state of public opinion, 
he asked them, “ AVhom do men say that I am 1 ” 
To this they replied, “John the Baptist; and some 
say Elias, and others that thou art one of the prophets." 
To which Jesus rejoined, “ But you, whom say you 
that I am ? ” Peter returned the answer, “ Tliou art 
tlie IVlessiah ; ” or “ Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God.” It is remarkable that Ih'ter alone is 
represented as replying to this second question, as if 
the others had not yet attained to the conviction which 
this apostle held of the Messiahship of Jesus. Espe- 
cially would this conclusion be confirmed if we adopted 
the version of Matthew, where Jesus expresses his 
lugh approb<atiou of Peter’s answer.^ If this apostle 
was peculiarly blessed on account of his perception of 
this truth, it may be inferred that his companions had 
either not yet perceived, or were not yet sure of it. 
That Peter did not mean by calling liim the Messiah 
to state that he was a portion of the deity himself, is 
evident from what follows ; for Jesus having predicted 
his future sufferings, “ Peter began to rebuke him,” 
anxious to avert the omen. Had he believed that 
it was God himself with whom he was conversing, he 
could hardly have ventured to question his perfect 
knowledge of the future. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ is not, in fact, 
to be found in the New Testament. Even the writer 
of the fourth Gospel, who holds the highest and most 
mystical view of his nature, does not teach that. 
Often indeed in that Gospel does Jesus speak of him- 
Bclf as one with the Father. But the dogmatic force 
‘ Mk. yiii. 27-30 ; Mt, xvi. 13-20. 
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of all these expressions is measured by the fact that 
precisely in the same sense he speaks of the dis«ipies 
as one with himself. As the !^ather and he are in 
one another, so he prays that the disciples may be 
'one in them.^ Moreover, when the Jews charged him 
with making himself God, he met them by inquiring 
whether it was not written in their law, “I said,, Ye 
are gods.” If, then, those to whom the word qf God 
came were called gods, was it blasphemy in him, whom 
the Father had sanctified and sent, to say, “ I am the 
Son of God ? ” ^ Here, tlien, the; term which Jesus 
appropriates is “ Son of God,” and this he considers 
admissible because the Hebrew people generally had 
-been called gods. Evidently, then, he does not admit 
the charge of making himself God. 

The authority of the fourth Gospel ds, of course, of 
no value in enabling us to determine what Jesus said 
or did, but it is of great value as evidence of the view 
taken about him by those of his disciples who, at tliis 
early period, had advanced the furthest in the direc- 
tion of placing him on .a level witli God himself. It 
is either the latest, or one of the latest, compositions 
in the New Testament, and it proves that, at the 
period when its author lived, even the boldest spirits 
had not ventured on the dogma which afterwards 
became the corner-stone of tlie Christian creed. 

Throughout the rest of the canonical books, Jesus is 
simply the Messiah, the Son of God ; in whom, in that 
sense, if is a duty to believe. Whoever believes this 
ttiuch is, according to the first epistle of John, born of 
God.® 

Clearer still is the evidence that, in the opinion of 
^ Jo. xvii. 21. ^ Jo. X. 33-37. ® I Jolm v, i. 
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those most competent to judge, J esua had no inten- 
tion -of abolishing the observance of the law, of Moses. 
So far were his disciples from imagining that be 
contemplated any such change, that they were at first 
in doubt whether it was allowable for them even to 
relax the rules which forbade social intercourse with 
hea,thens. The writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
however, informs us that, when an important convert 
was to be won over from the pagan ranks, Peter 
had the privilege of a vision which enjoined him 
not to call anything which God had cleansed common 
or unclean. Interpreting this to mean that he 
might associate with the Gentiles, he received tlie 
heathen convert, Cornelius, with all cordiality, and 
even preached the gospel of Jesus to the uncircumcised 
company by whom he was surrounded. That this was a 
novel measure is plainly evinced by the fact that the 
Jewish Christians who were present were astoaiished 
that the gift of the Holy Ghost should be poured out 
upon the Gentiles. They therefore had conceived that 
Christianity was to be confined to themselves.^ 

But there is more direct evidence of the same fact. 
When Peter returned to Jerusalem, the circumcised 
believers there found fault with him because he had 
gone in to uncircumcised men, and had eaten with 
them. Peter, of course, related his vision in self- 
defence, and since there Avas no reply to be made to 
such ah argument as this, they accepted the new and 
unexpected fact which he announced ; “ Well, then, 
God has given repentance to life to the Gentiles 
also.”^ Paul, who was too strong-minded to need 
a revelation to teach him the best way of promoting 

^ Acts xi. i~i8. 


^ Acts X. 
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Gliristiaii interests, also received heathen converts 
without requiring them to come under Jewish obliga* 
tions. But the conduct of these apostles was far 
from meeting with unmixed approbation in the com- 
munity. Some men from Judma came to Antioch, 
where Paul and Barnabas were, and informed the 
brethren there that unless they were circumcised l^liey 
could not be saved. So imjrortant was this qpestion 
deemed, that I’aul and Barnabas, after much disputing 
with these Judaic Christians, agreed to go with them 
lo Jerusalem to refer the matter to a council of the 
apostles and eldci's. Obviously, then, it was a new 
ease which had arisen. No authoritative dictum of 
Je.sus could be produced. The possibility of having to 
receive heathens among liis disciples was one he had 
never contemplated. Called to deal with this su- 
premely important (piestion, on which the whole future 
of the Church turned, the apostles displayed modera- 
tion and good sense. Acting on tlie concurrent advice 
of Peter, Paul, James, and Barnabas, they wrote to 
the brethren in Antioch, Syria, and Ciliciti, that they 
had determined to lay no greater burden upon them 
than these necessary things : — i. Abstinence from 
meat offered to idols ; 2. from blood ; 3. from things 
strangled ; 4. from fornication. Hence it will be 
seen that they absolved the licathen believers from all 
Jewish observances except two, those that forbade 
blood and things strangled. These, from long habit 
and the fixed prejudices of their race, no doubt 
appeared to them to have some deeper foundation 
than amore arbitrary command. These therefore they 
enjoined even upon pagans.' 

> Acts XV. 1-31. 
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Be it observed, however, that this dispensation 
applkd only to those who were not of Hebrew blood. 
The apostles and elders assembled at Jerusalem had 
no thought of dispensing themselves from the binding 
force of the law of Moses. To observe it was alike' 
their privilege and their duty. They did not conceive! 
that becoming Christians, they had ceased to be 
Jews, .any more than a Catholic who becomes a 
Protestant conceives that he has ceased to be a 
Christian. The question whether those who had 
been born Jews should abandon their ancient religion 
was not even raised at this time among them. The 
only question was whether those w'ho had not been 
born Jews should adopt it. 

Innovation, however, is not to be arrested at any 
given point. liberty having been conceded to the 
Gentiles, it was not unnatural that some of tlio 
apostles, when living among the Gentiles, should take 
advantage of it for themselves. No overt rule was 
adopted on this subject. It seems to have been tacitly 
understood that all Jews should continue to be bound 
by the rigour of their native customs, except in so far 
as they had been modified by common consent ; and 
the attempt of some to escape from this burden was 
an occasion of no small scandal to the more orthoilox 
members of the sect.^ Both Peter and Paul indeed, 
at separate times, were compelled to make some con- 
cessions to the extremely strong feeling in favour of 
the law which existed at headquarters. The conduct 
of these two eminent apostles merits examination. 

Peter, it appears, never gave up Judaism in his own 
person ; but when staying at Antioch he mixed freely 
* Acts xxl. 20 ; Gal. ii. 12. 
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•vs'itli Gentiles, making no attempt to impose the 
law upon them, and approving of the proceedings 
of Paul. It so happened, however, that there came 
to Antioch some brethren from James at Jerusalem. 
These men were strict Jews, and Peter was so much 
afraid of them, that he “ withdrew and separated 
himself” from his former companions. The ^other 
Jewish Christians, and even Barnabas, the former 
friend of Paul, were induced to act in the same 
way.. Paul, who was not likely to lose the oppor- 
tunity of a little triumph over Peter, ruthlessly 
exposed liis misconduct. According to' his account, 
he puldicly addressed him in these terms ; “ If thou, 
being ii Jew, livest like a Gentile and not like a 
Jew, ■why dost thou compel the Gentiles to be like 
Jews?”' What answer Peter returned, or whether 
he returned any, Paul does not inform us. His 
charge against Peter I understand to be. not that the 
apostle had positively adopted heathen customs, and 
then taken up Jewish ones again, but that he had 
relaxed in his own favour the rules which forbadt". 
Jews from eating wdth Gentiles. On the appearance 
of the stricter Christians from Jerusalem he put on 
the appearance of a strictness equal to their own. 
Such conduct was consistent with the character of 
the disciple who had denied his master. 

Paul himself, on the other hand, was a complete 
freethinker. Once converted, the system of which he 
had formerly been the zealous upholder no longer had 
any power over his emancipated mind. His robust 
and logical intellect soon delivered him from the fetters 
in 'W:hich he had been bound. Far, however, from' 
; following his example, the Christians at Jerusalem 
‘ Gal. ii. 11-14. 
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were shocked the laxity of his morals. The steps 
he took, to conciliate them are graphically described 
in the Acts of the Apostles. On visiting the capital, 
Paul and his companions went to see James, with 
Avhom were assembled all the elders ; and Paul 
described the success he had met with among the 
Gentiles. Hereupon the assembled company, or more 
probably. James as their spokesman, informed Paul 
what very disadvantageous reports were current con- 
cerning him. “Thou seest, brother,” they began, 
“ how many thousands of believers there arc among 
the Jews, and all are zealots for the law ; and they 
have been informed of thee that thou teacbest the 
Jevrs among the Gentiles apostasy from Mo.ses, saying 
that they should not circumcise their children, nor 
walk in the customs. What is it, tlien ? It is quite 
necessary that the multitude sliould meet, for they 
will hear that thou art eome. Do then this that we 
tell thee. We have four men who have a vow upon 
them ; take these and be purified with them, and bear 
the expense with them of having their heads shaven ; 
and all will know that there is nothing in what they 
have heard al)out thee, but that thou also w'alkest in 
the observation of the law.”‘ This sensible advice 
was adopted by Paul ; and the “ zealots for the law,” 
who composed the Christian community at Jerusalem, 
had the satislaction of seeing him purify himself and 
enter the temple with the men under the vow. On a 
later occasion, too, when charged with crime before 
Felix, Paul mentioned the fact that twelve days ago 
1)0 had gone up to worship at Jerusalem, as if he had 
'been an orthodox Jew.* 

But although ho might think it expedient to satisfy 

^ Acts XX*. 20-24, - Acts xxiv. 11. 
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James and his friends at Jenisalem by a concession 
to public opinion, the rumour which had reached the 
brethren there, if unfounded in the letter, was in 
fact an accurate representation of the inevitable out- 
come of Paul’s teaching. Possibly he did not wish to 
press his own views upon others of his nation, and 
therefore did' not interfere with such of them as, 
though living among heathens, yet adhere.d religi- 
ously to their national customs. But unquestionably 
iiis own feelings were strongly enlisted in favour of 
the abolition of the law, and if the Jewish (Christians 
read and accepted his writings, they could hardly fail 
to adopt his practice. The law in his opinion was no 
longer necessary for those who believed in Christ, 
lie is not the true Jew Avho is one outwardly, nor is 
that the true circumcision whieli is outward. He is a 
Jew who is so internally, and circumcision is of the 
heart in the spirit, not in the letter. If it be asked 
what advantage the Jew has, Paul replies tliat he has 
much : the first of all, that to his nation were confided 
the oracles of God.^ He knows, he says, and is per- 
suaded in the Ijord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean 
in itself, though to him who tlunks it so it may be 
unclean. It is well to abstain from eating flesh or 
drinking wine, or anything else that may give offence 
to others, but these things are all unimportant in 
thetnselves. One man esteems one day above another ; 
another man esteems them all alike ; let each be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. Only let us not judge 
one another, nor put stumbling-blocks in one another’s 
way.* 

From these considerations it appears that the* 

^ Roin. ii. 28, 29-iii, I, 2. ^ Rom. xiv. 
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suspicions entertained of Paul at Jerusalem were 
substantially true. Possibly he did not absolutely 
teach tlie Jews to abandon the law ; possildy he did 
not even completely abandon it himself. But in his 
writings he constantly treats it as a thing indifiercnt 
in itself ; Christians might or might not believe in its 
obligations, and provided they acted conscientiously, 
all was well. Along with these very sceptical opinions, 
however, Paul strongly held to the necessity of 
worldly prudence. He is very indignant with the 
“ false br(ithren privily introduced, who slipped in to 
spy out the liberty we have in Jesus Christ, that 
they might enslave us ; to whom,” he adds,, “we did 
not yield by subjection even for an hour.”^ But 
when the brethren at Jerusalem required him to clear 
himself from the .report that he was iiot an observer 
of the hw, there came in another principle of action, 
wliich be has himself explained with praisewca’thy 
frankness. “To the Jews,” he tells the Corinthians, 

I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to 
those under the law as under the law, not being 
myself under the law,'"® that I might gain those under 
the law ; to those without law as without law (not 
being without law to God, but law-abiding to Clnist), 
that I might gain those without law ; to the weak I 
became weak, that I might gain the weak ; I became 
all things to all men, that by all means I might save 
some.”^ Acting on this elastic rule, Paul might 

>Gal. ii. 4, 5. 

* If tlifj words Cbp aMi ifwh vopiov be genuine, they contain a distinct 
declaration (the only one in the apostle's writings) that Paul had 
•thrown otF iTiidaism. Since, however, they are not contained in all the 
lISSo I do not like to found an argument htpon them. 

® I Cor. ix. 20-22. 
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easily comply wifcli all tlie demands of James and his 
zealots.* To the Jews he became a Jew for tht^nonce. 
It was perhaps in the same spirit of worldly wisdom 
that he took the precaution of circumcising a young 
convert who was Jewish only on the mother’s side, 
his father having been a Greek.^ 

While such was the conduct 'of this stronsf-ra hided 
reformer, it is plain that his attitude towards the law 
was not shared by the personal friends of Jesus. 
James at Jerusalem adhei’ed strictly to Judaism. 
The other apostles, so far as we know, did tlie same. 
The rest of the brethren there did the same. Paul 
was tolerated, a,nd even cordially received, as the 
apostle of tlie Gentiles, but it does not appear that 
he had any following among the Jews. Had any of 
the original apostles followed him .in his Jiold inno- 
vations, he would surely have mentioned the fact, as 
he has mentioned the partial adhesion of Peter. On 
the contrary, ho seems in his epistles, when attack- 
ing the Judaic type of Christiauitjr, to be arguing as 
much asrainst them as aojainst the unchristian Jews or 
the heathen. 

Stronger evidence than mere inference is, however, 
obtainable on this point. The Jewish Christians, who 
had received their doctrines direct from the com- 
panions of Jesus, soon came to form- a sect apart, 
and were known by the name of Ebionites. Of these 
men, Ircnaeus tells us that “they use the Gospel 
according to Matthew only, and repudiate the apostle 
Paul, rnaintaining that he was an apostate from the 
law.” Moreover, “they practise circumcision, perse- 
vere in the observance of those customs wdiich are’ 
1 Acts xvi. 1-3. 
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enjoined by the law^ and are so Judaic in their stylo 
of life^ th'at they even adore Jerusalem as ifnt were 
the hQuse of God.” ^ It was a strange fate that befell 
these unfortunate people, when, overwhelmed by the 
flood of heathenism that had swept into the Church, 
they were condemned as heretics. Yet there is no 
evidence that they had ever swerved from the doc- 
trines of Jesus, or of the disciples who knew him in 
his lifetime. Jesus himself had been circumcised, and 
he certainly never condemned the rite, or spoke’Of it 
as usele-ss for the future. He was so J udaic in his style 
of life that he reverenced the temple at Jerusalem as 
“ a house of prayer for all nations,” and deemed it his 
special duty to purify it from what he regarded as 
pollution. But the torrent of progress swept past the 
Ebionites,«and left them stranded on the shore. 

Should the position here maintained with retbrence 
to the Judaic character of the early Christians be 
thought to require further confirmation, I should find 
it in tlie weighty words of a theologian who, while 
entirely Christian in his views, is also one of the 
highest authorities on the history of the Church, 
Neander, speaking of this question, observes that the 
disciples did not at once arrive at the consciousness 
of that vocation which Christ (in his opinion) had 
indicated to them, namely, that they should form a 
distinct community frohi that of the Jews. On the 
contrary, they attached themselves to this community 
in every respect, and all the forms of the national 
theocracy were holy to them. “ They lived in the 
conviction that- these forms would continue as they 
‘were till the return of Christ, by which a new and 
^ Adv. Hiier. i. 26. 
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higlier order of things was to ;be founded ; and this 
change -they expected as one that was neat' at hand. 
Far from them, tiierefore, lay the thought of the foun- 
dation of a new cultus, even if from the light of belief in 
the Eedeemer new ideas had dawned upon them about 
that which belonged to the essence of the true adoration 
of God. They took part as zealously in the soryice of 
the temple as any pious Jews. Only they .believed 
that a sifting would take place among tlie theocratic 
peopln, and that the better part of it would be incor- 
porated in t}i,eiT community by the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah.”^ Neandcr proceeds to point 
out — and here too his remarks are valuable — tliat tlio 
outward forms of Judaism gave facilities for tlie 
formation of such smaller bodies within the general 
body, by means of the division into*synagogues. Tim 
Christians, therefore, constituted merely a speciiil 
synagogue, embraced within the mass of believers who 
all accepted the law of Moses, all worshipped at the 
temple of Jerusalem. It will be seen, however, that I 
differ from Neandcr in so far as he supposes that tlic 
members of the Christian synagogue, in adhering to 
Judaism, were neglecting any indications given by 
their founder. On tlie contrary, it appears to me a 
more reasonable explanation of their conduct that the 
founder himself had never contemplated that entire 
emancipation from Judaic forms which was soon to 
foUow. 

On -these two points, tlien — the humanity of Jesus 
and his Judaism — the early history of the Church 
affords our position all possible support. How is it 
About the third — his announcement of a kingdom of’ 

V Keander, Pllanzung der Cluistiiclien Kirclie, vol. i. p. 38. 
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heaven soon to come ? Paul must have derived his 
doctriiie -on this point, whatever it was, from those 
who were disciples of Christ before him, for it does 
not appear that he had any special revelation on tlie 
subject. Let us hear what was the impression made 
upon his mind by their report of the teaching of 
Jesus. “We do not wish you to be ignorant, bre- 
thren ’’—so he writes to the Thessalonians — “ that you 
may not grieve like the rest who have no hope. For 
if we believe that Jesus died and rose-again, thi>3 also 
will God bring those who sleep through Jesus, hhr 
this we say to you hy the word of the Lord ” (Paul 
therefore is speaking with all the authority of his 
apostolic commission), “ that we who are alive and are 
left for the coming of the Lord shall not take prece- 
dence of those who are asleep. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with the word of command, 
with tlie voice of the archangel, and with the trumpet 
of God, and the dead in Christ will rise first. Then 
we who are alive and are left shall be snatched with 
them in the clouds to meet' the Lord in the air, and 
thus we shall always be with the Lord.”^ Clearer 
than this it is difficult to be. There can bo no 
question whatever, unless we put an arbitrary signifi- 
cance on these wmrds, that Paul looked for the second 
coming of Christ and the final judgment long before 
the existing generation had passed away. Some will 
fall asleep before that day, but he fully expects that 
he himself and many of those whom he is addi*essing 
will be alive to witness it. So confident is he of this, 
that he even describes the order in which the faithful 
' will proceed to join their Lord, the dead taking a 
^ I Thess. iv. 13-17. 
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higlier rank than t.he living. He diifers from Jesus, 
and probably from the other apostles, in placing the 
kingdom of heaven somewhere in the clouds, and 
not on earth. But he entirely agrees with tliem as to 
the date of the revolution. Quite consistent with the 
above passage is another (of which, however, the correct 
reading is doubtful) : “Wo shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed.” ^ 

Filled with the like hope, he prays that tlie spirit, 
mind, ‘and hodiXf of the Thessalonians may be preserved 
blameless to the coming of Christ." And he comforts 
them in a subsequent letter by the promise that they 
who are troubled shall have “ rest with us in the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the 
angels of his power.® While, in writing to the Corin- 
thians, he speaks of the existing generation as those 
“ upon whom the ends of the ages have come.” ^ 

Not less clear is the language of the other apostles. 
Peter, on that memorable day of Pentecost when the 
apostles exhibit the gift of tongues, and some irreve- 
rent spectators are led to charge them with inebriety, 
explains to the assembly tliat tlie scene which had 
ju.st been witnessed was characteristic of the “last 
days,” as foretold by the prophet Joel. In those da^s 
their sons and their daughters were to prophesy, their 
young men to see visions, and their old men to dream 
dreams ; the Spirit was to be poured out on God's 
servants and handmaidens; there were to be signs and 
wondeft ; blood, fire, and smoke; the sun was to be 

^ I Cor. XV. 51. Laclmianii reads: xcij/res KovfiTjdTjcofJLida^ ov 
irdires 5 ^ dXXa7^a6^e^a. The reading of our authorised version seems 
to me to give far better sense, as also to harmonise better with the 
ni>ostle's general doctrine. 

^ I Thess. v. 23. 

YOt. I. 


s 2 Thess, i. 7. 


^ I Cor. X. n. 
2 F 
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turned into darkness, and the moon into blood ; and 
whoeTtsr called on the name of the Lord -was to be 
saved. Thus Peter, than whom there could be no 
higher authority as to the mind of Christ, applied to 
his own time the prophetic description of the “ day 
of the Lord” given by Joel.^ James exhorts his 
disciples not to be in too great a hurry for the arri- 
val of Christ. They are to imitate the husl^andman 
waiting for the ripening of his crops. “ Be you also 
patient : confirm your hearts ; for the coming ©f the 
Lord draws near.”* The author of the first epistle 
of Peter distinctly informs the Christian community 
that “ the end of all things is at hand.” And he warns 
them not to think it strange concerning the fiery trial 
Avhich is to try them, “ but rejoice, inasmuch as you 
share in the sufferings of Christ ; that in the revelation 
of his glory you may also rejoice with exceeding joy.” * 
Further on he promises that when the chief Shepherd 
appears, tliey shall receive “the unfading crown of 
glory.” ^ In the first epistle of John the disciples are 
thus exhorted: “And now, little children, remain in 
him, that Avhen he comes W'e may have boldness, and 
may not be ashamed before him at his coming.” ® 

. In the next chapter he tells them that “when he 
appears we shall be like him, for we shall sec him as 
he is.” ® Of the Apocalypse it cannot be necessary to 
speak in detail. The one great thought that inspires 
it from beginning to end is that of the speedy return 
of JesUs, accompanied as it will be by the judgment 
of the wicked, the reward of the faithful, and the 
establishment of a new heaven and a new earth far 

1 Acts ii. 14-21. 3 I Pet. iv. 7, 12, 13. * i Jo. ji 28, 

2 James v. 7, 8. * i Pet. v. 4. * i Jo. iii. 2. 
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more glorious and more beautiful than those that are 
to pass S,way. The end of the book is conc]us?ive as 
to its meaning : “I, Jesus, have sent my angel to tes- 
tify these tilings to you in the churches.” Tie that 
testifies these things says, ‘ Surely I come quickly. 
So be it ; come, Lord Jesus.’ ” ^ 

There is another passage bearing on this subject, 
which, as it appears to have been written at -a later 
date than any of tlrosc hitherto (piotcd, may best be 
considered last. It is found in the second epistle 
attributed to Peter. The epistle was probably written 
after the first generation of Christians had passed 
away, but the forger endeavours to assume the style 
of the apostle whose name he borrows. Prom the 
language he employs it is evident that there was 
some impatience among believers ’in his day on 
account of what seemed to them, the long delay in 
the second coming of Christ. Scoffers had. arisen, who 
were putting the awkward question, “ Wliore is the 
promise of his coming ? for since the fiithers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from tlie 
beginning of creation.” Such scoffers, he tells them, 
are to come “ in the last days,” and he warns them 
how to resist the influence of their specious arguments. 
For this purpose he reminds them of the former •de- 
struction of the earth by wa ter, and assures them that 
the present heavens and the present earth are to be 
destroyed by fire. They are not to let the considera- 
tion escape them that with the Lord one day is as a 
thous.and years, and a thousand years as one day. 
Hence God is not really slow about fulfilling his 
promise, as some people believe; he is only wuiiting 

^ Rev. xxii, 16, 20. 
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out of kiii<iness, not being willing that any should 
perish,* but desiring that all should come to rejicntance. 
But the day of the Lord will come unexpectedly, like 
a thief in the night; wherefore the Christians who 
are looking for new heavens and anew earth, according 
to his promise, must take care to be ready that tliey 
may be found by him spotless and blameless.* Here, 
thehl'we have a further proof of the hopes entertained 
by the early Christians ; for this writer, who evidently 
felt that the promises held out by tlie original apostles 
were in danger of being discredited by the long delay 
in the expected catastrophe, concerns himself to show 
that the postponement of its arrival is not after all so 
great as it may seem, and seeks to dispel the doubts 
that had grown up con^cer^in^ it. He thus bears 
important testimony to the p^pre%f t|ie expectations 
entertained by those who had gone before him. 

But even if we had not this epistle, we should find 
some evidence of the same fact in the writings of the 
earliest fathers. Thus, in the first epistle of Clement, , 
the Christians arc warned in the following language 

“ Far from us be that which is written, ‘ Wretched 
are they who are of a double mind and of a doubting 
heart;’ who say, ‘These things we have heard even in 
the iimes of our fathers ; but behold, we have grown 
old and none of them has happened unto us ! ’ Ye 
foolish ones ! compare yourselves to a tree ; take [lor 
instance] the vine. First of all it sheds its leaves, 
then it buds, next it puts forth leaves, and then it 
iiowers ; after that comes the sour grape, and then 
follows the ripened fruit. Ye perceive how in a little 
time the fruit of a tree comes to maturity. Of a 

^ 2 Pet. iii. 
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truth, soon and suddenly shall his will be accom- 
plished,. as the Scripture also hears witness, paying, 

‘ Speedily will he come, and not tarry ; ’ and, ‘ The 
Lord shall suddenly come to his temple, even the Holy 
One, for whom ye look.’ ” * 

Further on, the same writer expressly states that 
what the apostles of Christ preached was the speedy 
advent of the new order of things. “ Having' there- 
fore received their orders, and l)cing fully assured by 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and estab- 
lished in the Avord of God, Avith full assurance of the 
Holy Ghost, they Avent forth proclaiming that the 
kingdom of God \A'as at hand.” ^ Here, then, Ave have 
the authority of this A^ery early writer for the state- 
ment that such was the vicAv taken of the mission of 
Jesus by his original disciples. 

i^ain, in tbe se(jpnd’’^epistle of Clement, tins 
expression occurs ; — “ Let us expect, therefore, hour 
by hour, the kingdom of God in love and righteous- 
ness, since avo know not the day of the apjteariug of 
God.”* Thus it appears that the apostles received 
from Jesus, and the early Christians from the apostles, 
the doctrine that the return of the Messiah in his 
glory Avould take place soon. 

Subdivision 7. — What are we to think of him 1 

We come nowto the most important question of all, 
namely, what opinion the evidence Ave possess should 
lead US to form, of the moral character of Jesus, and of the 
A^alue of his teaching. In considering this subject, Ave 

^ First Ep* of Clement, ch, xxiii. — A. N. L., vol. 1 p. 24, 

^ Ibid., ch. xli. — A. N. L., vol. i p. 37. 

® Second Ep. of Clement, cli, xii. — A. N. L., vol. i, p. 62. 
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are met at the threshold of the inquiry by the extreme 
difficul/y 'of discarding the traditional view which has 
gained cmTency among us. Not ordy believers in the 
Christian religion, but freethinkers who look upon 
Christ as no more than an extraordinary man, have 
united to utter his praises in no measured terms. His 
conduct has been supposed to present an ideal of 
perfection to the human race, and his aphorisms to 
embody the supreme degree of excellence and of 
wisdom. Some critics, not being Christians,, have 
even gone so far as to assume that whatever items in 
his reported language or behaviour seemed to rellecfc 
some discredit upon him could not be genuine, but 
must be due to the imaginations of his disciples. 

All this unbounded panegyric naturally raises in 
the minds of critics who have freed themselves from 
the accepted tradition a slight prejudice against him, 
and this may lead them to regard his errors with too 
unsparing a severity, and to mete out scant justice to 
the merits he may really possess. No task can be 
less easy than that of approaching this question with 
a mind entirely devoid of bias on the one side or on 
the other. For my own part, I shall endeavour, if I 
cannot attain perfect impartiality, at least neither to 
praise nor to blame without adequate reason. 

Before proceeding, however, it may be well to state 
that I shall not attempt to discriminate between the 
authentic and the imauthentic utterances of Jesus, but 
shall take for granted that his reporters — exoluding 
the fourth Evangelist — have in the main reported him 
correctly. No doubt this position is not strictly true. 
There must be error’s, and there may be grave errors 
in the record, since those who transmitted the language 
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of their master trusted only to memory. But it is on 
the whole much more likely that the parahleS;, sermons, 
and short sayings ascribed to Jesus represent with 
sonic approach to fidelity what he really said, than 
that they, or any considerable proportion of them, 
were invented by any of his disciples afterwards. 
They have, moreover, a characteristic flavour which it 
would have been diiEcult for a forger to give to tlitf ficti- 
tious utterances he might have added to the genuine 
remaips. It is, however, a question of minor import 
whether the synoptical wTiters are or are not faithful 
reporters. Jesus is presented to our admiration by 
them as the Son of God, and as a pattern of virtue 
and of wisdom. Therefore, even if we are not criticis- 
iug a portrait from life, we are at least criticising the 
ideal portrait which they have held up as an object of 
worship, and W'hich Christendom has accepted as such. 

Omitting (as already considered)’ those very consider- 
able portions of his doctrine which refer to himself 
and to his kingdom, we may proceed to the more 
strictly ethical elements which are to be found scattered 
about in his instructions to his hearers, sometimes 
contained in those striking parables which, following 
the habit of his nation, he was fond of relating ; some- 
times in the short, clear, and incisive sentences of 
which he was a master. In considering the value 
and originality of his views, it will be of advantage to 
compare them, where we can, wdth those of other great 
teaehors of mankind. 

Perhaps one of the most conspicuous peculiari- 
ties is his fondness for impressive contrasts. He 
has a peculiar pleasure in contemplating the reversal, 
of existing arrangements. The first are to be last; 
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tlie humble exalted ; tlie poor preferred to the ricli; 
the meariest to become the greatest, and go forth. 
Strangely similar to this favourite idea, so continually 
making its appearance in his moral forecasts, is the 
language frequently used by his Chinese predecessor 
Ija6-ts6, who in more than one respect greatly re- 
sembles him. Thus Jesus tells his disciples that he 
who Is greatest among them shall be their servant, 
and tliait he who exalts himself shall be abased, wliile 
he who humbles himself shall be exalted.^ Elsewhere 
he dcclfires that if any man desire to bo first, he shall 
be last, and servant of all.” Presenting a child, to 
render his lesson the more impressive, he tells them 
that ho who humbles himself like this little child is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.® Exactly in the 
same tone Lad-tse observes that “ the holy man phiocs 
himself behind, and comes to the front ; neglects him- 
self, and is preserved.”^ Heaven, according to tlie 
same sage, does precisely as Jesus expects his Eatlier 
to do in the kingdom of heaven. “It lowers the 
high, it raises the low. The way of heaven is to 
diminish what is superfluous, to complete what is 
deficient. The wmy of man is not this ; he diminishes 
Avhat is deficient to add it to what is superfluous.”® 
On the same subject of humility, an opinion of the 
philosopher Mang, or Mencius, may be compared with 
one of Christ’s. There was a strife among the disciples 
of the latter wdiich should be accounted the greatest. 
Christ said : “ The kings of the earth have dominion 
over them, and they who have authority over them 
are called benefactors. But be not you so: but let 

n Mt. xxiii. 10, II. ^ Mk. ix. 35. 3 Mt. xviii, 4. * T. t. k, ch. vii. 

' T. t k., cl). Ixxvii. 
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tlie greater among you be as the younger, and be that 
leads as be that serves.” ^ Now Mang in like n^anner 
warns his disciples against the craving for authority. 
“ Mencius said : ‘ The superior man has three things 
■ in which he delights, and to be ruler over the empire 
is not one of them. Tliat his father and mother axe 
both alive, and that the condition of his brothers 
affords no cause for anxiety; — this is one delight. 
That, when Rooking up, he has no occasion for shame 
before heaven ; and below, he has no occasion to blush 
before men; — this is a second delight. That he can 
get from the whole empire the most talented indivi- 
duals, and teach and nourish them ; — this is tlie third 
delight. The superior man has tlircc things in which 
he delights, and to bo ruler over the empire is not oiie 
of them.’ ” This definition of the pleasures of the 
high-minded man is quite equal of its kind to any- 
thing that has been said on the sanie subject by Jesus. 
It is trae that Mang ranges over a somewhat wider 
field, and that therefore the sentences just quoted do 
not admit of exact comparison with anything coming 
from Jesus. But while both- agree in reprobating the 
desire to exercise j)owcr, Mang goes beyond Jesus in 
proposing to substitute other interests for that of 
political ambition. And these interests are of the 
best kind. Ilis “ superior man ” rcqoicos in the pros- 
perity of his family, in the consciousness of his 
innocence of any disgraceful conduct, and in his 
opportunities of teaching those who are most worthy 
of his instructions and most likely to carry on his 
work. The latter is a pleasure which is rarely men- 
tioned, and it shows much thoughtfulness on the part 

^ bu. xsii. 25, 26. ‘‘‘ Mang, -vU. i, 20.— C. C., vol. ii. p. 334. 
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of the philosopher to have upheld it as an object in 
life. 

Curiously enoiigh, another Chinese sage has antici- 
pated another of the best points in the doctrine of 
Jesus. Jesus enjoined his hearers not to practise 
charity in a public and ostentatious manner, like tlie 
hypocrites, “ but when thou docst alms; let not tby left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth,’’^ In this ad- 
mirable maxim lic would have had the support of all 
true Confucians, for one of their canonical writers 
had also told them that “ it is tlie wfiy of the superior 
man to prefer the concealment of bis virtue, while it 
daily becomes more illustrious, and it is the way of 
the mean man to seek notoriety, while he daily goes 
more and more to ruin.” ^ 

On another question, that of the admonition of an 
erring friend, Jesus gave an opinion which is in perfect 
accord with an opinion given by Confucius. If a 
man’s brother trespass against him, he is first, accord- 
ing to Jesus, to take him to task in private ; should 
that fail, to call in two or three witnesses to hear the 
charge ; and should the ofl’euder still be obdurate, 
to inform the Church.*’ If his impenitence continue 
even after this, he is to become to him “ as a heathen 
and a publican.”* Turning to the conversations of 
Confucius, we find the following : — “Tsze-kung asked 
about friendship. The Master said, ‘Faithfully ad- 
monish your friend, and kindly try to lead him. If 
you find him impracticable, stop. Do not disgrace 

‘Mtvi. 3. / 

* C. C., i. 29S;— -Chung Yung, cli. xxxiii. i. 

® The use of this word custa suspicion on the authenticity of the verse 
where it occurs. 

* Mt. xviii. 15-17. 
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yourself.’ ” ^ The steps inculcated by the two teachers 
are, making allowance for difference of country, ;j,lmost 
identical. 

The thoughts as well as the language of Jesus are 
"often reproduced with singular fidelity in the sacred 
works of Buddhists. As the Buddha is, on the whole, 
the prophet whose character approaches most closely 
to that of Jesus, so we are almost certain to find in 
the literature of Buddhism nearly all the most exalted 
featxires of his ethical teaching. Thus Jesus praises 
the poor widow who contributes her mite to the 
temple treasury, b(!cause she had given all that .she 
had. In one of the numerous legends supposed to 
have been related by Sakyamuni an exactly similar 
incident occurs. A former Buddha was travelling 
through various countries, accompanied by his atten- 
dant monks. The rich householders 2)reBented them 
with all kinds of food as offerings. ’ iV poor man, who 
had no projjcrty whatever, and lived by collecting 
wood in the mountains and selling it, had gained two 
coins by the pursuit of his industry. Perceiving the 
Buddha coming from a visit to the royal palace, he 
devoutly gave him these two coins ; his sole possession 
in the woi'ld. The Buddha received them, and merci- 
fully remembered the donor, wlio (as tSakyamuni now 
explained) was richly rewarded during ninety-one 
subsequent ages.® The widow’s mite is no loss closely 
reflected in the following anecdote from the same 
collection. In the time of a former Buddha, a certain 
inonk belonging to his train had gone out to collect 
the offerings of the pious. He arrived at the hut of 
a miserable couple, who had nothing between them 
I Luu Yu. h. xil ch. 33.-C. C., i. 125. W. u. Th., p. 53. 
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but an old piece of Gotton-wool, AVhen the husband 
Avent^out to beg, the -wife sat at home naked in the 
hay; and whein the wife went out, the husband 
remained in the same condition. To these people 
then the monk approached, crying out as usual, “ Go 
and prostrate yourselves before Buddha ! present him 
witli gifts ! ” It happened that the wife was wearing 
the "cotton- wool on this occasion. She therefore 
requested the holy man to Avait a little, promising 
to retorn. Hereupon she entered the house and 
requested the permission of her husband to offer the 
cotton-AAmol to Buddha. He, hoAvever, pointed out 
that as they had not the smallest property beyond 
this, extreme incon\mniencc AA'ould result from the 
loss of it, for both of them must then remain at home. 
To this she replied that they must needs die in any 
case, and that their hopes for the future Avould he 
much improved if they died after presentation of an 
offering. She tlicn returned to the monk, and re- 
quested him to turn aAvay his eyes a moment. But 
he told her to giAm her alms openly in her hands, and 
that he AAmuld then readte a benediction over them. 
The full delicacy of her situation had now to be 
explained. “Except this cotton- wool stuff on my 
body I have nothing, and no other clothing ; since, 
then, it would be improper for thee to behold the 
foul-smelling impurity of the female body, I aaoU 
reach thee out the stuff from Avithin.” So saying slie 
retired into the house and handed out her garment. 
When the monk delivered it to Buddha, it caused 
great offence to the king’s courtiers, who surrounded 
him, on account of its being old and dirty. But 
Buddha, who knew their thoughts, said, “ I find, that 
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of ail the gifts of this assembly, no single one sur-'‘ 
passes this in cleanliness and purity.” * 

Not only in the case of the widow at the treasury 
did Jesus dwell upon the value of even trifliiig gifts 
’made for the sake of religion. Another time he 
declared to those about him that whoever gave them 
acup of cold water in his name, because tliey belongotl 
to Christ, would not lose his reward. In Buddliist 
story the very same ideas* are to be found ; almost 
the same words. An eminent member of the Buddha's 
circle says that “ whoever with a purely-believing 
heart oilers nothing but a handful of water, or pre- 
sents so much to the spiritual assembly or to his 
parents, or gives drink therewith to the poor and 
needy, or to a beast of the field this meritorious 
action will not bo exhausted in many. ages.”" 

The simile of fishing for men, employed by Jesus 
in Tiis summons to Simon and Andrew, is likewise to 
be discovered in the works of the great Asiatic re- 
ligion. The images of the Boddhisattvas, or Duddhas 
yet to come, frequently hold in their hands a snare, 
which is thus explained in 'the Nippon Pantheon : — 
“ He disseminates upon the ocean of birth and de- 
cay the Lotus-flower of the excellent law as bait ; 
with the loop of devotion, never cast out in vain, he 
brings living beings up like fishes, and carries them 
to the other side of the river, where there is true 
understanding.’' ^ And in the book from which some 
illustrations have already been taken, it is said of a 
believer that “ he had been seized by the hook of the 
doetrinej just as a fish, who has taken the line, is 
seeurely pulled out.”*^ 

^ W. u. Th., p. 150. 

. .Xbk1., p. 37. 


3 B. T., p. 213. 

* W. u. Th., p. 114. 
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Hitherfeo 'we have noticed a few of the minor points 
in tl^e -doctrine of Jesus, and while there "has been 
little in these to object to, there has also been little to 
excite excessive admiration. The extreme exaltation of 
humility, and the evident anxiety to see, not equality 
of conditions, but a reversal of the actual inequalities, 
are not among the best features of his ideal system. 
We ’cannot but suspect something of a j)ersonal bias. 
J’hus, in the parable of the Pharisee and tlie publican, 
aimed at a hostile and detested order, the publican 
is justified by nothing but his humility ; while in 
that of Lazarus and Dives, liazarus is eternally 
rewarded for nothing but his poverty. It is no 
doubt well to be humble, and we should be glad 
to see poverty removed ; but it is not to be assumed 
that the Pharisee, conscious of leading an honourable 
life, is therefore a bad man ; nor that the rich pro- 
prietor should be tormented in hell merely because 
ho does not give alms to all the beggars wlio throng 
about his gates. When Jesus desires that virtuous 
actions should be done as quietly and even as secretly 
iis possible, he inculcates an important principle of 
morals, and it is devoutly to be wished that avo had 
among us more of this unconspicuous kindness, and 
less ostentatious charity. Where, however, he preaches 
on the virtue of bestowing alms on his disciples, he 
does but echo a sentiment which is natural to religious 
teachers in all ages, and to which, as we have seen, 
the emissaries of another and earlier faith, were equally 
alive. Passing front these comparatively trifling 
questions, let us consider some of his decisions on the 
greater moral problems with which he felt called upon 
to deal. 

On a vast social subject — that of divorce— he pro- 
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tjouneed an opinion wKicli gives ns a little insight 
into his • mode of regarding that most impprtant 
of all topics, the relations of the sexes. The 
Pharisees, it ■ appears, came to him and asked him 
■ whether it was permissible for a man to put away his 
wife, Moses having allowed it. Jesus explained that 
this precept had been given for the hardness of their 
hearts. His own view rvas, tliat man and wife* arc 
one flesh, and that if either should leave the other, 
excephon account of unfaithfulness, and marry again, 
that one would be guilty of adultery. This severe 
doctrine he supported by one of his short sayings : 
“ What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.”^ But surely this judgment assumes the 
very point at issue. The joining together in wed- 
lock is ascribed to God; the putting asunder to 
man. But granting the sacredness of the marriage 
tie, it would still be no less possible to invoke the 
divine sanction for its dissolution than for its ori- 
ginal formation. And in many instauccs the maxim 
might be exactly reversed. So unfortunate is the 
result of many marriages,’ that it would be easy 
for a religious reformer to say of them, with per- 
fect sincerity, “ What man hath joined together, 
let God put asunder.” There is, in fact, almost 
as' much to be said on moral grounds for the 
divorce of unhappy couples as for the marriage of 
happy ones. Nor does Jesus by any means face the 
real difficulties of the question by allowing divorce 
where either of the parties has been guilty of adul- 
tery. This, no doubt, is the extreme case, and if 
divorce is npt to be given here, it can be given 

^ Mk. X. 1-12 ; Mt, xix. i-i2, atitl v. 31, 32. 
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nowliere. But why is adultery to be the sole ground 
of separation ? Why is an institution which may 
bring so much happiness to mankind to be converted 
into one of the most fertile sources of human misery j 
Why, when both parties to the contract desire" 
separation, is an external authority, whether that of 
opinion or of law, to enforce union ? None of these 
questions appear to have presented themselves to the 
mind of Jesus. Supposing even that his decision 
were right, he assigns no reasons for it, but 
simply lays down the law in a trenchant manner, 
without giving us the least clue to the process by 
Avhich he arrived at so strange a conclusion. Nor is 
it in the least likely that the many perplexities en- 
compassing this, and all other questions affecting 
the morals of se^, had ever troubled him. His mind 
was not sufficiently subtle to enter into them ; and 
thus it is that, throughout the whole course of 
his career, ho lays down no single doctrine (if we 
except this one on divorce) Avhich can be of the 
smallest service to his disciples in the many practi- 
cal troubles that must beset their lives from the 
existence of a natural passion of which he takes no 
account. 

Another weak point in the system of Jesus is 
his aversion to wealth and Avealthy men, apart 
from the consideration of the good or bad use 
they may make of their property. Thus, the 
only advice he gives to the rich man who had 
kept all the commandments was to sell everything he 
had and give the proceeds to the poor ; a measure 
of very questionable advantage to those for whose 
benefit it is intended. When the man naturally 
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(Seclinecl to take this course — practically a mere 
throwing off of the responsibilities of lifer- Jesus 
remarked that it was hard for those who had 
riches to enter the kingdom of God. Seeing the 
amazement of his disciples, -he emphasised his 
doctrine by adding that it was easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of’ a needle tlian for a 
rich mdn to enter that kingdom. Hereupon his 
disciples, “ excessively astonislied,” asked who then 
coixlA be saved, and Jesus loft a loophole for the 
salvation of the rich by the declaration that, im- 
possible as it might be for men to pass a camel 
through a needle's eye, all things are possiWe with 
God.^ A like animm against the wealthier classes 
is evinced in the story of the king who invited 
a number of guests to a wedding .festivity. Those 
who had received invitations made light of them, 
one going to his farm, another to his merchandise, 
and so forth ; or, according to another version, 
alleging their worldly affiiirs as excuses. Seeing 
that they would not come, the king bade his ser- 
vants go out into the highways, and bring in whom- 
soever they might find; or, as Luke puts it, the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind.^ 

More indiscriminately still is this aversion to- 
the ri<;h expressed in the parable of Lazarus- 
and Dives. Here we are not told that the great 
proprietor had been a bad man, or had acted 
with ’any unusual selfishness. The utmost we toay 
infer^ language used about him is that 

* Mk. X. 17-27. * Mt xxii. i-io ; Lu, xiv. 16-24. 

. VOL, r. - 2o 
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he had not been sufficiently sensitive to the dif- 
ference, between his own condition and that of 
the beggar. But no positive unkindness is even 
hinted at. Nor had the beggar done anything to 
merit reward. He had only led one of those idle 
and worthless lives of dependence on others which 
are too common among Southern nations. Yet 
in the future life the beggar appears to be re- 
warded merely because in this life he had been 
badly offj and the rich man is punished naerely 
because he had been well off.^ A stronger in- 
stance of apparently irrational prejudice it would be 
difficult to find. 

In connection with these notions about wealth 
there is a curious theory of social in^|:course de- 
serving to be considered. Jesus has expressed it 
thus : “ A¥h(in thou makest a supper or a dinner, 
do not invite thy friends, or thy brothers, f or . thy 
relations, or thy rich neighbours, lest tlicy also 
should invite thee in return, and thou shouldst 
have a rcicompensc. But when tho# m&st a 
feast, invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind ; and thou shalt be blessed because 
they have not the means of making thee a recom- 
pense. For thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.” ® Nobody can object 
to charitable individuals asking poor people or 
invalids without rank to dinner at their houses; 
indeed, it is to be wished that the practice* were 
more common thaia it is. But we cannot admit 
that this kind action ought to be rendered obli- 
^ xvi. 19-25, * Lu. xiv* 12-14. 
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gatory, to tlte exclusion of other modes of con- 
duct, Society, properly speaking, camiot exist 
except by reciprocity. That sort of friendly in- 
tercourse between ecpials which constitutes society 
implies giving and taking ; and it is eminently 
desirable that we should do exactly what Christ 
would forbid us doing, namely, invite our neigh- 
bours and be invited by them as circumstances 
may require. The fear that we may receive a 
recompense for the dinner-parties wo may give 
is surely chimerical. Pleasantness and mutual ad- 
vantage are alike promotM by this reciprocity, 
which, moreover, avoids the discomfort produced 
when the obligation is wholly on one side, Jesus, 
in fact, j, overlooks entirely the more intellectual 
side of societ}’", and dwells exclusively on the 
moral side. What he wishes to establish, is not 
conv^e betweeii men, but charity. So that a 
person acting on his views would be excluded 

f;'Om the society of those who inight benefit him 
either "ibatefially or morally, and would be con- 
fined to those whom he might benefit. Such an 
arrangenient wmuld not in the end be good either 
for the benefactors or the benefited. 

His conceptions of justice are seemingly not 

more perfect than his conceptions of social ar- 
rangements. The parable of the labourers is in- 
tended to justify the deity in assigning equal 

rewards to those who have borne unequal burdens, 
and also to illustrate his doctrine that the first 
■will be last, and the last first. A householder 
hires a number of labourers to work in his vine- 
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yard ; some of whom he engages in the morning, 
others , later in the day, others towards its close. 
All of them receive a denarinm in payment, 
though some had worked the whole day, and 
others only an hour. At this result the class 
which had worked the longer time grumble; but 
the householder defends himself by appealing to 
the strict terms of his contract, by which he 
had bound himself to give the same wages to 
alL^ No doubt the labourers who had •borne 
the burden and heiit of the day had no legal 
standing-point for their complaint ; but the senti- 
ment that prompted it was none the less a just 
one. Granting the validity of the master’s plea 
that he had honourably fulElled his bargain, it 
may still be urged that the bargain itself was 
not of an equitable character. Plainly, a sum 
W'^hich is adequate pay for an hour, is inadequate 
for ten or twelve; and that which is sullicient 
for a day is excessive for an evening. And the 
same argument applies to a future state. If, as 
is so often urged, it is to be a compensation 
for the sufferings of this state, then it ought 
to bear some proportion to those sufferings. But 
how can this be effected ? Jesus saw the diffi- 
culty, and endeavoured, but not successfully, to 
meet it by this parable. 

But the imperfection of his sense of justice 
is nowhere more conspicuously shown than in 
the conduct he ascribes to God. To recur again 


* Mfc XX. i-i6. 
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to the case of Lazarus and Dives. Not only is 
the rich man punished with frightful tortuj-e, but 
bis humble and kindly request that Lazarus might 
be allowed to warn his five brothers of their possible 
fate is met with a peremptory refusal. The only 
reason alleged, for this cruelty is that they have Moses 
and the prophets, who certainly did not inform them 
that the mere possession of wealth or enjoyment 
of luxury was punished by ev^erlasting misery.^ In 
other* places, too, the horrible doctrine of unending 
punishment is asserted by Jesus, and all the efforts of 
his modern disciples will not explain away this fact. 
The tares are to l)e bound up in bundles to be burnt. 
The wicked are to be cast into a furnace of tire, where 
there will be wailing and gnashing of teeth.^ It is 
better to enter into life mutilated than to be thrown 
unmutilated into the fire^ of hell which is never 
quenched.* The servant who had made no money 
by usury is cast into outer darkness.* The righteous 
go into eternal life; the wicked to eternal punish- 
ment.® Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost cannot 
be forgiven, but involves eternal damnatiou.’^ It is 
almost needless to observe that no wickedness could 
ever Justify punishment without an end; that is, 
punishment for punishment’s sake ; and that the 
■creation of human beings whose existence terminated 
in torture Avould be itself a far more terrible crime 
than any which the basest of mankind can ever 
commit. 

There is one more point as to which his teacliing 

^ Lu, xvl 27-31. ® Mt. xviii. 8, 9. ^ Mt xxv, 46. # 

* Mt. xiiL 30, 42, 50. ^ Mk. ix. 43-46. . Mk. iii. 29. 

Mt. XXV. 30. 
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will not bear investigation. It , is the doctrine of 
the pnwcr of prayer. He tells his heavers, in the 
most ahsoliite manner, that they will receive what- 
ever they may ask in prayer provided they believe.^ 
Faith is the grand and sole condition of the accom- 
plishment of all desires. This is the explanation 
of the withered fig-tree. It was faith that had 
wrought the change. By faith the disciples might 
effect not only such matters as the destruction of 
fig-trees, but far more stupendous miracles.^ * This 
is the explanation of the disciples’ failure witli 
the lunatic child. It wtis owing to their want 

of faith. Had they but faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed — so Jesus told them — they would be able 
to say to a mountain, “ Eemove hence thitlier,” and 
it Avould be removed. Notliing w'ould be impos- 
sible to them.® And if they had faith themselves, 
if they really believed in their master’s words, 
and ever attempted the experiment of working 
such transformations in nature, they must have 
experienced the bitter disappointment so graphi- 
cally described by the authoress of “ Joshua David- 
son” in the case of that sincere Christian. But 
short of this extreme trial of the power of faith 
over matter, many generations of pious believers 
will bear sad witness to the fact that they have 
asked many things in prayer which they have 
received; not lefist among the number being 
moral excellence, which they have but imperfectly 
attained. Yet this, it would seem, might be the 
most easily granted without interference with the 

m 

Mt. xxl 22. ^ Mt xxi. 19-21. ^ Mt. xvii. 2a 
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phy^cal universe. And if it be pleaded that no 
Cbristian lias ever really succeeded in acquiiing tbe 
degree of faith reijuired to move mountains, what 
becomes of the promise of Jesus % Is it not a mere 
form of words, depending for its truth on a condition 
which human, natvjre never can fulfil ? 

The opinions of Jesus on the question of the law- 
fulness of the tribute, and his reply to the Saddueean 
difl&culty about due adjustment of matrimonial rela- 
tion^ in a future state, Iiave been already noticed. 
Neither of these decisions, it has been shown, can be 
regarded as evincing wisdom or depth of thought. 
On the other hand, his answer to the scribe who ashed 
him Avhich was the first commandment fully deserves 
the approbation which Ids questioner bestowed. After 
this, remarks the Evangelist triumphantly, no man 
dared to interrogate him. Passing from these isolated 
judgments, let us consider now the fullest exposition 
to be found auy wliere of the moral system of Jesus, — 
the so-called Sermon on the Mount.^ As reported by 
Matthew, this is a vast collection of precepts on many 
different subjects, delivered no doubt on many different 
occasions. Taken together, they contain the concen- 
trated essence of his teaching, and offer therefore the 
fairest field for discussion and criticism. He opens his 
discourse with a series of blessings, in which bis extreme 
fondness for contrasting the present with the future 
order is markedly exhibited. Those whom he selects 
as the objects of benediction are the poor in spirit ,* 
mourners; the meek; those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; the merciful; the pure in heart; 
the peacemakers ; those who are persecuted for right- 


^ Mt. v.-viL inclusive. 
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fiOTisness' sake ; the disciples wlien reviled, pei-secutotl, 
and nnjustly amised. Of the nine classes of those 
who are thus blessed, five are composed of tlsose 
whose present condition makes them objects of pity, 
and who are consoled with the assurance that tin y 
shall be rewarded in the kingdom ^.of heaven. After 
this, the followers of Jesus are admonished that 
they are the salt of the earth, and that they must; 
cause their light to shine before men. This is followed 
by that remarkable declaration (already noticedj'as to 
the permanence of the law, and by a warning that, 
if they wished to enter the kingdom of heaven, tlieir 
righteousness must exceed that of those odious people, 
the scribes and Pharisees. 

Hereupon Jesus takes up three great command- 
ments — not to kill, not to commit adultery, not to 
commit perjury — and proceeds to c.xpand tlieir moan- 
ing beyond the literal signification of tlie words. 
Thus, it had been said, “ Thou sbalt not kill.” But 
he says, that whoever is angry with his brother 
shall be liable to the judgment ; that whoever says 
‘‘Raka”no his brother shall be liable to the San- 
hedrim; but that whoever says “Fool,” shall be 
liable to hell, or literally, to “ the gehenna of fire.” 
The punishment is of undue severity in proportion to 
the oflfence ; but when, in the following verses, Jesus 
insists on the importance of doing justice to men 
before performing religious obligations, he speaks in 
the truest spirit of humanity. Proceeding to the 

* From the Hebrew p>") or p^, a word meaning empty ; and 
(Applied to persons) an empty, vain fellow. It is used of the “ vain 
«nd light persons ” whom Abimeleeh hirwl (Judges ix. 4), apd of David 
by Michal when he nncovered himself before the maid-servants. 
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coittmandment not to commit adultery, he enjoins 
aa excess of self-discipline. It is not -desirabio 
to pluck out the right eye and cut off the riglit 
hand because they offend us, though it is well to 
trailt them to obey the higher faculties. The argu- 
ment of Jesus rests only on the assumption that 
the sinful members, if not destroyed by such vio- 
lent measures as this, may laud the whole bocty in 
hell. Dealing next with the question of oaths, he 
enlarges the prohibition of perjury into a prohibition 
of all swearing whatsoever, assigning the strangest 
reasons for avoiding the employment, when taking 
oaths, of the names of various objects. They are 
not to swear by heaven, because it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, because it is his footstool; nor by 
Jerusalem, because it is the city of the great king; 
nor by the head, because we cannot make a single 
hair black or white. Granting even that the advice 
is good, what is to be said of these reasons ? What 
would be thought of a Member of Parliament using 
an exactly parallel argument: namely, that it is 
wrong to swear by the New Testament, because the 
person taking the oath cannot make a single type 
larger or smaller ? 

The theory embodied in the following verses occupies 
so cardinal a place in the philosophy of J esus, that in 
order to do him justice they must be quoted at length. 
“ You have heard that it has been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth fora tooth. But I tell you not to 
resist evil ; but whoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And as for him 
who 'Wishes to sue thee, and take thy coat, give him 
thy cloak also. And whoever shall compel thee to go 
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one mile, go two with him. Give to him that askcth 
thee ; a,nd turn not away fi:om him that wishes to bor- 
row of thee. You have heard that it has been said, 
Thou shalt love Ihy neighbour and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them who persecute you, that you may be sons of your 
father in heaven ; for he causes his siui to rise on bad 
and good, and sends rain on just and unjust.”^ 

Perhaps there is net single point in the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus which has been more celebrated than this. 
It is thought to represent the very acme of perfection, 
and Christianity takes credit to itself for the embodi- 
ment of so magnificent a doctrine in its moral system. 
And certainly the words of Jesus are so sublime as 
almost to extort admiration and disarm criticism. 
Nor would it at ‘all detract from his merits if the 
principle here laid down should turn out to be no new 
disco very of his own, but one already reached by great 
teachers in other lands ; for it was through liim that 
it was made known to the Jews of his own age, and 
thus to the whole of Christendom. Moreover, we 
cannot suppose that he had ever heard of those who 
had anticipated the sentiments, and alniost the words, 
of these beautiful sentences in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Nevertheless, these anticipations exist ; and 
whatever glory this rule may confer on the religion of 
Christ must belong equally, and even by prior right, 
to the religion of Lao-tsze and the religion of Bnddhai 
Thus Lao-tsze says, “ Return enmity by doing 
good.”® Or again, “I treat the good man well; the 
man who is not good I also treat well.”® The very 
Ixjrfcction of patience under injustice, extending to the 
» Mt; v. 38-JW *T. t. k., 63. » Ibul,:49. 
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Icngtli of blessing those wIlO curse, and turning the 
other cheek to those who smite the one — i3'e:;fhil)ited 
in the old Buddhistic legend of Puma. Puma is a 
convert who spontaneously betakes himself as a mis- 
sionary to a savage nation. The Buddha asks him 
what he will do if they address him in coarse and 
insolent language. He replies that he will consider 
them good and gentle people not to strike }|im with 
their fist's or stone him. Should they strike him wdth 
their»fists or stone him, he will still think them good 
and gentle neither to strike him with sticks or swords ; 
should they strike him with sticks or sw'ords, he will 
equally praise them for not killing him • should they 
even kill him, he will still .say, “I'hey are certainly 
good people, they arc certainly gentle people, they 
who deliver me with so little pain from this body full 
of impurity.”^ This is certainly a most consistent 
application of the principle of non-resistance to evil, 
and of loving one’s enemies. No Cln’i.stian .saint or 
martyr could have followed his master’s precepts more 
faithfully than this Buddhist apostle. But wlicther 
those precepts admit of general adoption into the 
scheme of human morals is a much more difficult 
question than whether in occasional instances here and 
there they have led to admirable conduct. Let us call 
in another Chinese philosopher to our assistance on 
this point. 

The doctrine of returning good for evil, proclaimed, 
as we have seen, by Lao-tszc, was tlius dealt with by 
his great rival, Confucius. “Some one said, ‘What 
do yop say Concerning the principle that injury should 
be recompensed with kindness?’ The Master said*, 

> H.B. l.,p. 253 . 
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* Witii what, then, will you recompense kindness ? 
Eecomiieuse injury with justice, and recompense kind- 
ness with kindness.’ ” How shall we decide between 
these authorities ? None can question the nobility of 
the conduct enjoined by Jesus in certain instances. 
There are 'cases where the return of good for evU, of 
blessing for cursing, of benevolence for persecution, is 
not only the highest practicable virtue, but also the 
best punishment of the evil-doers. Nevertheless, there 
is great force in the observations of Confucius. If \re 
are to reward injury by kindness, how are we to rewnird 
kindness ? Is there to be no difference made between 
those who do us good and those who do us harm ? To 
so pertinent a question we are compelled to ausAver 
that the practical results of sirch conduct on our part 
would be simply disastrous. Unkindness would not 
receive its natural and appropriate penalty, nor kind- 
ness its natural and appropriate reward. Not only 
should we ourselves be losers by our failure to resist 
injustice, but the worst classes of mankind Avould 
receive by that non-resistance a powerful stimulus to 
evil. Imagine, for example, that, instead of opposing 
an extortionate claim, we give up our cloak also to the 
man who wushes to take our coat. Plainly such con- 
duct can have but one result. We shall become the 
victims of extortionate claims, and our property will 
be squandered among the undeserving instead of being 
kept for better uses. Or suppose that persecution for 
the sake of our opinions, instead of being met ’with 
armed resistance, wherever that resistance is likely to 
be Successful, is received only with blessings showered 
bh the heads of the oppressors ; without doubt, the 
hands of the persecuting party will be strengthened, 
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' and liberty, which is everywhere the result of resisting 
evil, will never be established. The freedom, we our- 
selves enjoy, both as a nation in respect of other 
nations, and as individuals in respect of our domestic 
government, is the consequence of acting on a prin- 
ciple the direct reverse of that laid down by Jesus. 
Our ancestors, who were good Christians but much 
better patriots, would have been amazed indeed at any 
attempt to persuade them to turn the left cheek to 
him *who smote them on the right. A doctrine more 
convenient for the purposes of tyrants and malefactors 
of every description it would be difficult to invent. 

At the same time it must be conceded that there 
is in it some truth, provided we discriminate between 
fitting and unfitting occasions for its application. 
It is not the violent man who . assaults us, the 
unscrupulous man who sues us, or the persecutor 
who tramples on our freedom, who should be met by 
a benevolent return. But there are oflences of so 
personal a nature, affecting our individual interest so 
largely, and the public interest so slightly, that 
the best way of dealing with them may often be 
not to resent them, but to receive them with unruffled 
gentleness. Each person must judge for himself what 
are the cases to which this possibility applies. But 
the guiding rule in thus acting must be that wm expect 
by thus retixrning good for evil to soften the heart of 
him who has done us wrong, and, in the language of 
PauT to ” heap coals of fire on his head.” Should the 
effi^t be simply to relieve him from the penalty of our 
resentment without inducing him to change his course, 
we shall have done him a moral injury and society k 
ruaterial injury, and the probability or improbability 
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of such a result should be measured in deciding upon 
the coudu'ct to be pursued. Properly guarded, and 
borne in mind as the occasional exception, by no 
means as the rule, the return of injustice or ill-will by 
benevolence and kindly feeling may be of the utmost 
value, both in cultivating the best emotions in thovso 
who practise it, and in calling forth the repentance of 
those tovards whom it is practised ; but as a universal 
and absolute principle it must be utterly rejected. 
Lao-tsze and Jesus when they affirmed it undoubtedly 
struck one of the highest notes in human nature. 
Yet it must be granted that Khung-tsze took a 
wider view, and that his injunction to recompense 
injury with justice, and kindness with kindness, is 
more consistent with a philosophic regard for the 
interests of mankind, and with a practicable scheme 
of social ethics. 

Jesus proceeds to enjoin his disciples neither to give 
alms, nor to pray, nor to ffist in an ostentatious 
manner; and in connection with this excellent advice 
he teaches them the short prayer which has become so 
famous under his name. The clauses of this prayer 
may be worth some consideration. It begins with a 
formula of adoration addressed to “Our father in 
heaven.” Then follows a petition full of meaning to 
Jesus and those to whom he imparted it, but of little 
or no signification in the mouths of the millions of 
modern Christians who daily repeat it : “ Thy king- 
dom come.” Jesus hoped, and his disciples caught 
the hope, that God’s kingdom would come very soon; 
and this prayer was a request for the early realisation 
<6f the glories of that kingdom. Those who then 
employed it believed that at any moment it might 
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granted, and that at no distant period it certainly 
would he granted. “Thy will be done, as in heaven 
so also on earth;” a clause embodying the popular 
conception of another region in Avhich God’s will is 
perfectly obeyed, while here it is met by some counter- 
acting influence- “ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
for beyond the daily provision they were not to look ; 
a doctrine which we shall notice .shortly. ^ And 
forgive us our debts” (or, in Luke, our sins) “as we 
forgive our debtors ; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” Passing over the singular 
conception of God as leading men into temptation, let 
us rather notice the preceding petition, on which 
Jesus himself has supplied a commentary, that we 
may be forgiven, as we forgive others. In reference 
to this he tells his hearers, that if they forgive men 
their trespasses, their heavenly lather will forgive 
theirs ; and that if they do not thus behave, neither 
will he. A kindred doctrine is laid down in the 
beginning of the next chapter, where he tells them not 
to judge, that they may not be judged ; that Avith 
what measure they mete,' it shall be measured to 
them again. And this is illustrated in another place 
by the parable of a servant who, having* been excused 
from the immediate payment of a large debt by his 
master, refused to excuse a fellow-servant from the 
payment of a small one ; whereupon his master flew - 
into a passion, and “ delivered him to the tormentors.” ^ 
There^ is an apparent justice and a real emotional 
satisfaction in the harsh treatment of those who are 
harsh themselves. But we must not be misled by 
the immediate gratification we experience at the* 

1 Mt xviil 23-^35. 
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|)!uaisliineht of the unfoi'givmg servant, supposing 
that it^ is right to mete out to each man the measure 
he metes out to others. Assuredly it does not follow 
that because a mah is unjust or cruel, he should be 
treated with injustice or cruelty himself. Either it is 
right to forgive a man’s sins, or it is not. If right, 
then his own harshness in refusing forgiveness to 
another is one of the sins which should be forgiven. 
If not right, then neither that nor any other offence 
should be forgiven by the supreme dispenser of justice. 
For what reason should the one crime of not forgiv- 
ing those who trespass against us be selected for a 
punishment of such esti-aordinary severity, while it is 
implied that the penalty of other and graver crimes 
may by God’s mercy he remitted? The fact is, that 
Jesus is misled by a false analogy between the con- 
duct of one man towards another, in a case where 
he is personally concerned, and the conduct of a 
judge towards criminals. Offences against morality 
•are treated as personal offences against God, wdio has 
therefore the same right to foi’givc them as a creditor 
has to excuse his debtor from payment. But in a 
perfect system of justice, human or divine, there could 
be no questioh of forgiveness at all. Every violation 
of the law would bring its appropriate penalty, and 
no more. The penalty being thus proportioned to the 
offence, there could be no que^j^pn of that sort of 
“ forgiveness ” which implied a JsB^^cion that it is, 
qr'. may be,^'ioo ,.;jS5eyere J temper, of 

:;the"bffehder5,/ jl*® 

crime, would he 

‘ the sentence. But it ih^, mind 

that either the hope of wThe threat 
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of a punishment far heavier than is needed to deter, 
equally tend to neutralise the effects of our system of 
justice. And thus it has been in Ghristcndom. The 
threat of everlasting torture, accqmpaiued with the 
expectation of complete forgiveness, has been less 
efficacious than would have been the most^ moderate 
of earthly penalties, provided they had been certain. 
But Jesus was encumbered with a system in which 
there were no gradations. Tlius he represents tlie 
deity jtiow as extending complete forgiveness to sins 
which should have received their fitting retribution; 
now as visiting with immoderate severity offences 
for which more lenient measures would have amply 
sufficed. 

Proceeding to another subject, the speaker dwells 
upon the comparative unimport;:m,ce of terrestrial 
affairs. He advises men not to lay up treasure on 
earth, but in heaven, for where their treasure is, 
there will their heart be also ; and he goes on to 
say, “Take no thought for your life what you 
shall eat or wdiat you shall drink, nor for your body 
what you shall put on. Is not the life more than 
nourishment, and the body than raiment ? Ivook at 
the birds of the sky, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap nor gather into barns, and your heavenly father 
feeds them. Are you not much better than they ? 
And which of; yqi^ by ts-kiiig thought can add a 
single cubit to l^^jtatjpet? ’* And why do you take 
thought . fo#l:ai ^^^ M|lCj^.si^er th%lilidh pf the field, 
they tlieyt-apin : and I say to 

you his">glory was 

clothed,. God so clothe the* 

grass of to-day and to-morrow 

von I. ' 2 n 
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is cast into the oven, will lie not much more clothe 
you, 0,. yen of little faith ? ” Therefore his disciples 
are, to take no thought ahoht eating, drinking, or 
clothing (as the Gentiles do), for their heavenly 
father knows that they have need of these things. 
They are to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and these will be added. They are 
to take no thought for the morrow, hut let the mor- 
row take thought for itself.^ Upon which extraordi- 
nary argument it would have been interestipg to 
ask a few questions. In the first place, how did 
Jesus suppose it had happened that men had in 
fact come to trouble themselves about food, drink, 
and clothing ? Did he imagine tliat an inherent 
pleasure in labour had driven them to do so ? Would 
he not rather have been compelled to admit that, not 
by any choice of their own, but just because their 
heavenly father had not provided these things in tlie 
requisite abundance, they had been forced to, “ take 
thought” for the morrow ; all their primitive inclina- 
tions notwitlistanding ? Every tendency of human 
nature would have prompted men to take no thouglit 
either for food or raiment, had not hunger and cold 
brought vividly before them the necessity of doing so. 
But for this they wnuld only have been too glad to 
live like the birds of the air or the lilies of the field. 
But let us examine a little more closely the reason- 
ing of Jesus. Birds neither sow nor reap ; God feeds 
them ; therefore he will feed us without sowing or 
reaping. A more unfortunate illustration of the care 
of Providence for his creatures it would bo difficult to 
fi nd. Was J esus ignorant of the fact that hfe feeds some 
» 25-34, 
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birds upon otliers whom they seize on as their prey, 
and tliese again upon an inferior class of- animals? 
So that, if he is careful of the hawk, it is at the 
expense of the dove ; and if he is careful of the sparrow, 
it is at the expense of the worm. Cannibalism, or at 
least a recourse to wild animals as the only obtainable 
diet, must have been the logical' results of the doctrine 
of Jesus. Not less singular would be the effe'ets of 
his teaching as to clothes. The lily which remains in 
a state of nature is more beautifully arrayed than was 
Solomon. Granted ; but does it therefore follow that 
we are to imitate the lily ? We might agree with 
Jesus that nudity, alike in flowers and in human beings, 
is more beautiful than the most superb dressing; 
yet there are conveniences in clothes which may even 
justify taking a little thought in ordqr to obtain them, 
and those who really omit to do this are generally 
the lowest types of the human" race. That God 
would not give us clothing if we ourselves made no 
effort to 6l)tain it, is not only admitted, but almost 
asserted, in the argument of Jesus ; for he refers us to 
tlie grass of the field, which remains in its natural 
condition, as an example of the kind of raiment which 
our heavenly father provides. So absurd are these 
precepts, that no body of Christians has ever at- 
tempted to act upon them. Some there have been, 
indeed, who took no thought for the morrow, and who 
never exerted themselves to procure the necessaries 
of life.* But then they lived in the midst of societies 
where these things were provided by the labour of 
others, and where they well knew that their pious 
indolence would not leave them a prey to hunger, but 
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\vould mtliei* stimtdate the. charitable zeal of their 
more secular brethren. 

After laying down the rule against judging others, 
\yhich has been already referred to, Jesus gives the 
excellent advice to those who would pull the mote 
put of their brother’s eye to attend first to the beam in 
their own. This is followed by the proverbial warning 
not to cast pearls before swine. A singular passage 
succeeds, in Avhich the doctrine is broadly stated that 
whatever men desire of God they are to ask it„“for 
every one Avho asks receives, and he who seeks finds.” 
And it is added, that as they give their children good 
gifts, so their heavenly fiithcr gives good things to 
those who ask him. But what of those who do not 
ask him ? Does he, like an unwise human parent, give 
most to those who are the loudest in their petitions, 
neglecting the humble or retiring children Avho make 
no noise ? These verses allow us no option but to sup- 
pose that Jesus thought he did, and this iuferenc(! 
receives strong confirmation from the parable of the 
unjust judge, who yielded to clamour wdiat ho would 
not give from a sense of justice,^ as also from the 
illustration of the man who was wearied by the im- 
portunity of his friend into doing what he -would not 
have done for the sake of friendship.^ In the former 
case, the parable is related for the express purpose of 
showing “that men ought always to pray and not 
to faint ; ” in the latter, the illustration is given in 
connection with the very verses which we are now 
criticising. There is, then, no escape from the con- 
clusion that the conceptions Jesus had of the deity 
^ Lu. xviii. 1-5. Lu, xi. 5-9, 
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■were of a nature to lead to tlie belief that God 
luigbt be -worried by continual prayer into conces- 
sions and favours wbicb would not otherwise have 
been granted. 

Excepting a single verse, the remainder of the 
semion is occupied with a warning that the way to 
life is narrow, that to destruction broad ; wdth a 
caution against false prophets, and a very fine de- 
scription of the future rejection from heaven of many 
who. have made loud professions of religion, and 
contrariwise, of the reception of those who have done 
their father’s will, and whom lie likens to one, -who has 
built his house upon the solid rock as distinguished 
from one who has built it on tlie sand. One verse, 
however, remains, and that not only the most impor- 
tant in the whole of this discoursoj but ethically the 
most important in the whole of its author’s system. 
That verse is the well-known commandment: “All 
things whatsoever you may wish men to do to you, 
thus also do you to them. For this 'is the law and 
the prophets.” ^ Whether Jesus percei ved that in this 
brief sentence he was enunciating the cardinal prin- 
ciple of all morality is of necessity uncertain. But 
from the addition of the phrase “ this is the law and 
the prophets,” it is probable that he regarded it as 
a summary of the moral teacliings of the religion 
he professed. If so, he has rightly laid the foundation 
of scientific ethics. Utilitarians, who believe that 
the object of morality is human happiness, may claim 
him (as one of them has already done) as the father 
of their system. While Kant, who gives the funda- 
mental law, so to act that the rule of your conduct 
* Mt. vii. 12 ; Lu. vi. 31. 
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may be sucll as you yourself would wisli to see 
adopted as a general principle, will be equally in 
agreement witb bim. Nor does it detract from tbe 
merits of Jesus that this very doctrine should have 
been announced in China about five centuries before he 
proclaimed it in J udsea. He remains not less original ; 
but we, while giving him his due, must be careful to 
awjurd' an equal tribute to his great predecessor, Con- 
fucius. Twice over did that eminent man assert the 
principle taught in the Sermon on the Mount. Ip the 
first instance, “ Chung- kung disked about perfect virtue. 
The Master said, ‘ It is, when you go abroad, to behave 
to every one as if you were receiving a great guest ; 
to employ the people as if you were assisting at a 
great s£|prifice ; not to do to others as you would not 
wish done to yourself; to have no murmuring against 
you in tlie country, and none in the family.’ ” ^ Much 
more strikingly is this law enunciated in the second 
case. “ Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘ Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s 
life?’ The Master said, ‘Is not kecipkocity such a 
word? What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do to others.’” ® And we have another statement 
of the rule in the work ascribed to the grandson of 
Confucius, where he is reported to have said, “ AVhat 
you do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others.”; ® ; It is dime, as' remarked by the translator, 
that diw^ine is here stated negatively, and not posi- 
ti'^l;f ; b^ practically this can make little difierence 
in its application. Not to do to others what we wisli 

^ C. 0 ,, vol. i, p. 1 15. — Lun Yu, xii. 2. 

* C. C., vol. i. p. 165.— Lun Yu^ XV. 23, 

3 Chuiig Yuiig, xiii. 3.— C, 0 ., vol. i, p. 25S. . 
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them not to do to ns would amount to lieaiiy the same 
thing as doing what we wish them to do. _ Obviously 
it prohibits all actual injury which we should resent 
if inflicted on ourselves. But it also enjoins active 
benevolence ; for as we do not like the lack of kind- 
ness towards ourselves Avhen in distress or Avant, so 
Ave must nirfc bo guilty of showing such lack of kind- 
ness to others. Take the parable of the gnod Sa- 
maritan, told in illustration of the kindre'd maxim 
to love our neighbours as ourselves. Plainly avo 
should not like the conduct of the priest and the 
Levite Avere Ave in the situation of the plundered man. 
And if so, the behaviour of the good Samaritan is 
that Avhich tlie Chinese as Avell as the Jewish prophet 
would require us to pursue. 

Much more might be said of the doctrines of Jesus, 
but it is time to bring this over-long section to a close. 
What answer shall Ave noAV return to the query Avhieh 
stands at the head of this final division, What are 
we to think of him ? Is our judgment to be mainly 
favourable or mainly unfavourable ? or must it be a 
mixture of opposing sentiments ? The reply may be 
given under three separate heads, relating the one to 
his Avork as a prophet, the next to his intellectual, [, 
and the last to his moral character. Considered as a ^ 
prophet, he forms one of a mighty triad who divide 
among them the honour of having given ^pligions 
to fhe larger portion of Asia and to t^AvliUie of 
Europe. Confucius, to whom Eastern Asia owes its 
most prevalent faith ; Buddha Sakyamuni, Avhose faith 
is accepted in the south and centre of that continent ; 
and Christ, to Avhom Europe boAvs the knee, are the 
menibers of this great trinity not in unity. All three 
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are alike iu their possession, o£ '^ophetic ardour and 
prophetic inspiration. Two of thein,^ |hh Chinaman 
and the jew, speak as the conscioui agenf s of a higher 
PoAver. The other, of whom his creed prevents us 
from saying this, is yet represented in his story as 
predestined to a great mission, becoming aware of 
that destiny at a certain epoch of his life, and thence- 
forth feeling thnt no temptations and no sufferings 
can induce him ^ swerve from his allotted task. Of 
these three men ft woiild perhaps be accurate to* say 
that Confucius Was the most thoughtful, Sakyamuni 
the most emin^tly virtuous, and ChrLst tlie most 
deeply religious. Not that a description like this can 
be rega,rded as exhaustive. Ea(;h trespasses to somci 
degree on tlie special domain of the others. Especially 
is it hjird to compare the moral excellence of Jesus 
with that of Buddha. The Hindu, as depicted in his 
biographies, offers a character of singular beauty, and 
free from some of the 'defects rvliich may be discerned 
in thatjof the Jew. Histpry, however, was too much 
despised by these Oriental sectaries to enable us to 
form a trustwortliy compjuison. All we can affirm is, 
that, assuming the pictures of both prophets to be 
correctly diawn, there is in Sakyamuni a purity of 
tone, an dl^ejice ^v^^jbnee or rancour, an exemption 

and from hostile bias, wdricli 
a/higher level than his Jewish 
fell^#f'j^^^ :.'"Bi^^osing, on the other hand, that 
eitherr^ic^f^i^not historical, then it must be con- 
ceded 't^^jlM^tive Buddhism attained a more per- 
fect ideal ‘4)T (goodness than primitive Christianity. 
Both ideals, however, are admirable, and they closely 
resemble one another. 

, ^lorally not unlike, Jesus and Sakyamuni have 
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another point of siaplarit^ in a certain mournfulnesa 
of spirit, a sdrro’ting' regret for the errors oj: human 
kind, and a tender anxiety to summon them from 
those errors to a better way. Each in his own 
manner felt that life was very sad - each desired to 
relieve thaj sadness, though each aimed at effecting 
his end by” different means. ’ Sakyamuni offered to 
his disciples the peace of Nirvana ; Jesus, |be* favour 
of God and the rewards to be given in his king- 
dona. There is a striking similarity in the manner in 
which the summons to suffering humanity is expressed 
in each religion. Here are the words ascribed to 
Buddha; “ Many, driven by fear, seek an asylum in 
mountains and in woods, in hermitages and in the 
neighbourhood of sacred trees. But it is not the 
best asylum, it is not the best rofuge, and it is not 
in that asylum that men arc delivered from every 
pain. He, on the contrary, who seeks a refuge in 
Buddha, in the Law and in the Assembly, when he 
perceives with wisdom the four sublime truths, . . . . 
that man knows the best asylum, the best refuge; as 
soon as he has reached it, lie is dglivered from every 
pain.” Still more beautifully is the like sentiment 
expressed by Jesus : “ Come unto me, aJ^, ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, anditsw^ gj^Vou rest, 
lake my yoke upon you and l^ajfe;^f 
meek and lowly of heart, and y^i®.iihkli 
your souls. For my yoke is eas^* and 
light.” ^ 

While in tenderness and sympat^>ll||^nman 
sorrow Christ resembles Buddha, in th^d'^ haWe of his 
moral precepts he sometimes resembles Confucius. 

^ H. B* L, 186. Mt, xi. 28-30. 
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The plaiii duties of man toward.^ his fellow-man are 
inculcate^d • in the same spirit by both, while in 
Buddhism it is generally the most extreme and often 
prodigious examples of charity or self-sacrifice that are 
held up to admiration. Buddhism, moreover, teaches 
by means of long stories; Confucius and Jesus by 
means of short maxims. To a certain extent, indeed, 
Jesus Combines both methods, the first being repre- 
sented in his parables; but these are much simpler, 
and go , far more directly to the point, than^ the 
complicated nari’atives of the Buddhistic canon. On 
the whole. We may safely say that Jesus is certainly 
. not surpassed by either of these rival prophets, and 
i that in some respects, if not in all, he surpasses ])oth. 

Another comparison is commonly made, and may 
be just touched on here. It is that between the 
Hebrew prophet and the Athenian sage, “ who,” in 
the Wbrds of Byron, “lived and died as none can 
live or die.” Without fully endorsing this emphatic 
opinion of the poet, we may admit that Sokrates is 
not unworthy to stand beside Jesus in the foremost 
rank of the heroes of our race. He shares with the 
prophets who have been akeady named the inspiring 
sense of a divine mission which he is bound to fulfil. 
At all hazards and under ail conditions he will carry 
on the special and peculiar work which the divine 
voice commands him to do. And this plenary belief 
ifi'his own inspiration is not accompanied, as some- 
times happens, by mental poverty. Intellectually 
his superiority to Jesus cannot be disputed. It is 
apparent in the very manner of his instruction. 
Sokrates could never have enunciated the truths he 
had to tell in that authoritative tone which is appro- 
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priate to tlie religious teacher. Whatever knowledge 
he thinks it possible to acquire at all must be ac- 
quired by reasoning and inquiry; and must he 
tested by comparison of our own menttd condition 
with that of others. -^Nothing must he assumed hut 
what is granted hy the hearer. Sokrates would have 
thought that ‘there was little gained hy the mere 
dogmatic assertion of moral or spiritual truths. He 
must carry his interlocutor along with him; must 
compel him to admit his errors ; must stimulate his 
desire of improvement hy bringing him face to lace 
with his own ignorance. Much as avc must value 
the moral teaching of Christ, it must he confessed 
tliat the peculiar gift of Sokrates is one of a far rarer 
kind. The power of inculcating holiness, purity, 
charity, and other virtues, eithei/ directly hy short 
maxims (as in the Confucian Analects, in Men- 
cius, or in Marcus Aurelius), 01' indirectly hy stories 
(as in Buddhagosha’s pjurahles), is hy no meaxis 
so uncommon as the Sokratic gift of searching 
examination into men’s minds and souls. If Jesus 
is unsurpassed in the former — “primus inter pares” 
— Sokrates is absolutely without a rival in the 
latter. 

Whether the shock of the pf Sokrates, 

or the touching beauty of the parables and the 
Sermon on the Mount, produced the greatest benefit 
to the hearers is a question that can hardly he de- 
termined. The effect of either method must depend 
upon the character of those to whom it is applied. 
Outward appearances would lead us to assign more 
influence to the method of Jesus ; for Sokrates Icff 
no Sokratics, while Christ did leave Christians to 
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liaud on ills doctm But, in the first place, it mav 
be confi^iently asserted that no lasting sect could 
have been fornied upon the basis of the few truths 
taught by Jesus himself ; and, in the second place, the 
fact that he became the founder of a new religion 
must be attributed as much to the stat^ of Judaia 
at the time as to his personal influenced That the 
influence^ ©f Sokrates was not small in his own life- 
time .niight ‘bo inferred from the bitterness of the 
prosec^Utic^llh'lone, even if Plato had not remain^ to 
attest ii^etv^iding impress he left upon an intellect 
by the mde of which those of Peter, James, and John 
are but as little children to a full-grown athlete. 
We can imagine the havoc that Avould have been 
made in the statements and arguments of Jesus 
had Sokrates met him face to face and subjected him 
to his testing method. How ill Avould his loose 
popular notions have borne a close examination of 
their foundations; how easily Avould his dogmatic 
“assertions ha^m been exposed in all theii^ naked 
presumption by a few simple questions ; how quickly 
would his careless reasoning have been shattered by 
the dialectic art which would have forced him to 
exhibit its fallacies himself before the assembled 
audience! But there was no one competent to the 
task, and when his opponents attempted to perplex 
him by what they thought awkward questions, he 
was able to baffle them Avithout much trouble by his 
superior skilL 

It is not, however, as an intellectual man that we 
must consider Jesus, He himself laid no claim to 
tlie (fflaracter, and, if we would do him justice, we 
must judge him by his own idea of his function and 
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his duties.' So judging, there can be no question that 
we must recognise in him a man of the highest moral 
grandeur, lofty in his aims, pure in his use of means, 
earnest, energetic, zealous, and unsellish. No doubt 
he was sometimes misled by that very ardour which 
inspired hiin with the courage required to pursue his 
work. No'^cloubt he suffered himself to forget the 
charity that was due to those who could not* accept 
his mission nor bow before his preaching. ' , No doubt i, 
he returned curse for curse, and hatred foT'^litred, with i 
unsparing hand. Perhaps, too, he was si^abtimes the 
first' to give way to angry passion, and to express in 
scathing words the bitterness he felt. Yet his failings 
are those of an upriglit and honourable chiuacter, and 
while they ought not to be extenuated or deixied, 
neither ought they to outweigh his/great and unques- 
tionable merits. Appointed, as he . believed, to a 
special work, he bravely and honestly devoted his 
powers to the fulfilment of that work, not even shrink- 
ing from his duty when it led him to the cross. 

His unhappy end has east its shadow over his 
life. He has been continually spoken of as " a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” There is no 
reason to suppose that in any special sense he corre- 
sponded to the prophetic picture. tJndoubtedly he had 
his sorrows; undoubtedly he was acquainted with 
grief. But unless there had been in his jnivate life 
some tragedy of which we are not informed, those 
( avows Were not of the bitterest, nor was that grief 
of the deepest. There is no doubt in his language 
a tinge of that sadness which all great natures who 
are not in harmony with their age must needs experi- 
ence. He believed that he had great trutlrs to tell, 
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an^ he found his count:^men unwilling to receive 
them. Here was one source of unhappiness; ’and 
another he had in common with all who are deeply 
conscious of the miseries of human existence. But in 
no special or transcendent sense can he be termed a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, So far as 
our evidence goes, he was exempt from the diost terrible 
calamities that befall mankind. Free from all earthlY 
ties but those of friendship with his chosen companions, ' 
he was not exposed to many of the anxieties and trials 
which afflict more ordinary men. Dying young, he 
did not suffer (so far as we know) from any serious 
illness, nor from the troubles, both jfflysical and 
mental, that scarcely ever fail to beset a longer life. 
Bereavement, the most terrible of human ills, never 
afflicted him. Whetlier in his youth he had suffered 
the pains of unrequited love at the hands of some 
Galilean maiden we dannot tell. But there is nothin" 
in his language or his career that would lead us to see 
in him an embittered or disappointed man. 

Judging by the representation given in the G ospels, it 
does not appear that his life 'was in any special measure 
sad or gloomy. On the contrary, his circumstances 
were in the main conducive to a fair share of happi- 
ness. Surrounded by admiring friends of his own \ 
sex, and attended by sympathising (perhaps loving) 
women, he passed from place to place, drawing crowds 
around him, speaking his mind freely, and receiving no. | 
inconsiderable homage. Granting that he had enemies, 
he was able until his prosecution to meet them on 
equal terms, and was not prohibited (as he would 
have been in most Christian countries until recent ^, 
times) from proclaiming aloud his unorthodox opinions. 
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this liB’crty was riot allowed to continue for 
etei^ but it was no small matter for him that it had 
continued so long. True, he sulFered a painful death ; 
blit far less painful than many a humble martyr has 
undergone for his sake; far less painful even than 
those torturing illnesses which so often precede the 
hour of rest.' Nor is it possible that his death could 
reflect its agonies back upon his life. His life, on 
■'the whole, seems to have been one, if not of 
nbundant happiness, yet of a fair and reasonable 
ricgreo of cheerfulness and of comfort. The notion 
that he had not wliere to lay his head is of 
course utterly unfounded. Not only had he his 
own house at Nazareth, but ho had friends who at 
all times were happy to receive him. If he himself 
ever drew this sad picture of liis/desolation. (which 
I doubt), he must have done it for a special pur^ 
pose, and without regard to tile literal accuracy of 
his words. 

While, then, I see no proof of the peculiar sorrow 
ascribed to him on the strength of a prophecy, I freely 
admit that he had the melancholy which belongs to a 
sympathetic heart. His words of regret over Jerusa- 
lem are unsurpassed in their beauty. A t this closing 
period of his career we may indeed detect the sadness 
of disappointment. And in the bitter cry tliat was 
wrung from him at the end, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” we look down for a moment 
into an abyss of misery which it is painful to con- 
template; physical suffering and a shaken faith, the 
agonies of unaccomplished purposes, and the still more 
fearful agony of desertion by the loving Father ia 
whom he had put his trust. 
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Bill Je3U8, thiougli te knew it not, ft|d done Ida 
work. ’ Nay, ke kad done more than » be himself 
intendeS." j^^ter-agea saw in him— what he saw only . 
in his God— an ideal to be worshipped and a power to, 
be addressed in prayer. We, who are free from this 
exaggeration of reverence, may yet .continue to pay 
him the high and unquestioned hon our '■ which his 
unftmching devotion to his duty, his gentle regard for 
the Weak?and the suffering, his uncorrupted purity 
of mind, -and his self-sacrificing love so abundantly 
deserve. 
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